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PREFACE. 


IT would doubtleſs have afforded no incon- 
ſderable ſatisfaction to ſeveral readers of the follow- 
ing very valuable tract to have been introduced to 
the perſonal hiſtory of the writer; but the moſt 
probable ſources of biographical information have 
deen examined without ſucceſs, What has been diſ- 
covered reſpecting the tract itſelf is at the reader's 
fervice. : 

« The deſigned end to the ſocinian controverſy, 
* or a rational and plain diſcourſe to prove, that no 
other perſon but the father of Chriſt is God moſt 
* high;' was publiſhed by Mr. John Smith in 
1695. The author diſcovers a very conſiderable 
acquaintance with the chriſtian ſcriptures, and a 

mind influenced by a love of truth. Theſe circum- 
| frances lead us to wiſh to know more of a man to 


whom the chriſtian world is much indebted, and 


A 2 proportionably 
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proportionably to lament, that we are not ſupported 


the 


by authentic documents in a more ample narrative. Wi 


It appears, however, that the publication of this and 


tract provoked the notice of the civil power, which 
had ſo recently effected the revolution of 1688, and 


aſterwards, in other inſtances, conducted itſelf with 


the 


que 


ſo little reſpect to the rights of conſeience. x We 
are told that, © beſides ſeveral libels againſt the ſtate; 


« many heretical and ſocinian books have been ſeized 


WI! 


and ſtopt, particularly one entitled, 4 brief aw 


« clear cenſutation of the trinity, which was publicly me 


« burnt, by order of both heuſes of parliament, and 


« the author proſecuted ;. and one other lately taken of 
« with its author, called A deſigned end to the ſecinian in 
&« (597 troverſy, or a rational and plain diſcourſe to prove, hi 
de that. no other perſon but the father of Chrift is Cu e3 
« met high. 4” This ineffectual mode of ſuppreſſing N 


the volume before us is aſcribed by Dr. Hickes to 
the | 


See Statute 9 & 10 Wm. III. c. 32. 


See Some Diſcourſes upon Dr, Burnet and | 
« Dr. Tillotſen; occaſioned by the late funeral fer- 
« mon of the former upon the latter.” to. pp. 5 
1695, with a preface and appendix, —Ap. No. vii. 


PREFACE. = 
the active vigilance of archbiſhop Tillotfon.* But 


whether he was juſtified in imputing to the amiable 
ind candid Tillotſon the unchriftian perſecution of 
the reputed heretics of thoſe days may reaſonably be 
queſtioned. Dr. Birch ſays, that biſhop Burnet gave 
« a ſtrong and clear anſwer” to Dr. Hickes in 
« reflections” upon theſe diſcourſes in 1696 ; + but 
with what effect, with reſpect to the imputation caſt 
upon him and his excellent friend the archbiſhop, I 
am not competent to ſay, not having them beſore 
me. Dr. Hickes certainly exhibited ſo very acri- 
monious a ſpirit againſt the character and reputation 
of the ceceaſed archbiſhop, as greatly to weaken any 
inſinuation or unproved charge made by him againſt 
his grace's catholiciſm : and in order effectually to 
exculpate him from having had any concern in the 
eure of Mr. Smith's Deſigned end to the fecinian 
emiroverſy, which was not publiſhed till 1695, and 
A conſequently 

* See the preface to Some Diſcourſes, &c,” 
which are ſaid by Dr. Birch to have been written by 


Dr. Hickes.—See his „ Life of Tillotſon.” gvo. 
1757, p. 7. 


Ste Birch's „ Life of Tillotſon.” p. 345. 


* 
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- conſequently from having any ſhare in cauſing the 
author to be apprehended, it is ſufficient to obſerys 
that the archbiſhop died November 22, 1694. But 
from the circumſtance of this, proſecution, let who 
may have been the promater. of it, the diſcourſer (Dr, 


Hickes) very juſtly remarks, that, © © 6ertginly there 
«© muſt be ſomething. formidable in gheir þooka{;and 
cc ſome reaſonings in thews. cha nl nien of 
« Jatitude” (as he is pleaſed to. gall chewy 


&« cannot 


yr 


<« well apfwer, that, they . | 
« ſuppreſs. them.. | 


diligence to 
The unitargan>£ Ares erſy engaged very general 
attention toward che cloſe of the laſt century, inſo- 
much that, when the authority and reaſons in vindica- 
tion of the proper unity of God were found too 
ſtrong ſor the hoſt of orthodox theologians who op- 
poſed them, they procured the aſſiſtance of their allies, 
the tories of that day, to paſs an act of parliament to 
remove all doubts, and to eſtabliſh the doctrine of 
the trinity under no leſs a ſanction than the omni- 
potence of the legiſlature, Various learned, ju- 
dicious, and maſterly tracts were publiſhed upon the 

E ſubject 


* See Some Diſcourſes, &c," pref, p. 6 & 7- 


fol 


- Cc 


Ke 
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ſubject about this time. Mr. Locke was a writer 
in this controverſy in vindication of “ the God and 
father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt being the only God 
« and father of Chriſtians,”+ Many others alſo, 
though of leſs celebrity, maintained the cauſe of 
the divine unity, with learning, ability, and candor, 
which their opponents could anſwer with nothing ſo 
forcible and reſiſtleſs as a penal ſtatute adapted to 
the purpoſe, 

It is a ſtrong preſumptive argument in favor of 
archbiſhop Tillotſom to know, (as Dr. Jortin hath 
expreſſed himſelf,) © that he made ſome conceſſions 
concerning ſocmians which never were, and never 
| © will be forgiven him, and that he broke an ancient 


and fundamental rule of theological controverſy, 


«K- allow 


* See © A collection of tracts, proving the God 
and father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt, the only true 


% God;” in three ſmall volumes in quarto, 1691, 
1093, hd 1695. 


See »** The exceptions of Mr. Edwards, in his 
** caules of atheiſm againſt the reaſonableneſi of chriſti- 
"* enity &c,”* examined :—in a third collection of 
tracts, &c, 1695, and biſhop Law's preface (p. vii.) 
ie bis edition of Locke's „ Works,” 1777. 
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* allow not an adverſary to haus either common ſenſe w 
„ common hone/ly. 

Now, by way of contraſt, proceeds Dr. Jortin, 
© behold the character of the ſame perſons, from the 
* maſterly and impartial hand of South: © The ſo. 
© cinians are impious blaſphemers, whoſe infamous 
« pedigree runs back [from wretch to wretch} in a 
direct line to the devil himſelf; and who are fitter 
© to be cruſhed by the civil magiſtrate, as deſtructiye 
« to government and ſociety, than to be confuted as 
merely herctics in religion.“ * Such, ſays Jortin, 
44 js the true agoniſtic ſtyle, or intolerant ſpirit : ſuch 
4 the courage of a champion, who challenges his 
« adveriary, and then calls upon the conſtable to 
& come and help him !* 

But South is not the laſt champion of this ſort, 
who, beſides configning his adverſary to the civil 
power, © writes like a man, but bites like a dog“ 
South does indeed call upon the conſtable, which 


implies a deliverance «© by due courſe of law,” but 


Horſley 


* See Birch's ©* Life of Tillotſon.” App. No. ul, 
or Jortin's Tracts, &c,” Octavo. 1790. vol. 
P+ 260 . . 399. 
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Horſley firſt endeavours to excite an exterminating 
ſpirit among the multitude, and then to dire& it 
againſt a large body of uſeful, or, at leaſt, unoffend- 
ing men. There now lies before me a circular letter 
from this biſhop to the clergy of his Welch dioceſe, 
ſoliciting their paſtoral ſervices in behalf of the emi- 
grant clergy of France, and inviting them to under- 
take a croiſade againſt the proteſtant diſſenters. An 
extract from this very extraordinary letter will ſhew 
what ſome men's untamed ſpirit of inſolence and 
intolerance will lead them to ſay, and how great and 
unprovoked injuries other men are made to bear, 
An inſolence and intolerance which border on in- 
fanity ; and which nothing but a deprivation of the 
reaſoning powers of man can excuſe, —« You will 
© remind them“ (i. e. your pariſhioners), writes this 
cariſtian, proteſtant, and newly tranſlated biſhop to 
the clergy of his late dioceſe, © that the perſons for 
* whom we, in the name of God, implore their aid, 
© however they may differ from us in certain points- 
Hof doctrine, diſcipline, and external rites, are 
* nevertheleſs our brethren, members of Chriſt, 
children of God, heirs of the promiſes; adhering 


* indeed 


— - — — — — -+ _ . . 
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indeed to the church of Rome, in which they have 
been educated, but more endeared to us by the 
« example they exhibit to us of patient ſuffering for 
« conſcience-ſake, than eſtranged by what we deem 
their errors and corruptions, More dear and near 
« to us, in truth, than. ſome, who, afteCting to be 
called our proteſtant brethren, have no other title 
© to the name of proteſtant than a jew or a pagan, 
« who not being a chriſtian, is fer that reaſon only 
« not a papiſt ; perſons who, profeſſing to receive 
4 our lord as a teacher ſuch as the mahometans te- 
“ ceive him, call. in queſtion, however, what is not 
« called in queſtion by the mahometans, the in- 
« fallibility of his doctrine; and under the maſk'or 
affected zeal for civil and religious liberty are 
* endeavouring to propagate in this country thoſe 
« very notions of the ſovereignty of the people, the 
rights of man, and an unlimited right of private 
« judgment in oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; 
« thoſe treaſonable and atheiſtical notions which in 
« France have wrought the total ſubverſion of the 
ce civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the confuſion 
« of all rights, the abolition. of all property, de 

cc extinction 
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u extinction of all religion, the loſs of all liberty to 
« the individual, except that of blaſpheming God 
cc and reviling kings!!!“ 

Such are the calumnies of intemperate paſſion, 
| of fiery zeal, and of intereſted and revengeful in- 


tolerance | 


Nov. 6, 1793» J. D 
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xDVERTISEMENT. 


THE reader is deſired to take notice, that theſe 
papers Were written at different times, as matter did 
offer itſelf to the author's mind; and for that reaſon 
ſome particulars are therein touched upon more than 
once; for which it is hoped, however, that there 
will need little excuſe, fince in relation to the whole 
deſign it may be pertinent enough. The method 
alſo, for that reaſon, is ſomewhat unuſual ; but 1 
have ventured however to let it paſs as it is, fince 
not method but matter in ſuch caſes is chiefly to be 


other thereof, every part of the controverſy will be 
found to be both fully and fairly diſcuſſed : and I wiſh 
none that read it may be of that evil temper as to 
forbear the acknowledgment of that truth, which yet 
in conſcience they dare not deny ; like thoſe Jews 
of old, who though they believed in Chriſt, yet did 
not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be put out of the 


| lynazorue ; John xii, 42. 
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minded : and I doubt not but that in one part or 
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SECOND EDITION IN MDCCXCII, 


IT is preſumed, that the good ſenſe which abound 
in this little tract will recommend it to the attention 
of the friends of truth and free inquiry, although it 
certain, that, ſince the author's time, great improve- 
ments have been made in tranſlating and explaining 
many paſſages of ſcripture cited in it. The doctrine 
of the trinity which he oppoſeth hath been proved by 
many learned men in the preſent century to derive itꝭ 
chief ſupport from falſe readings and falſe tranſlations | 
of the Bible, 


M. D. 


A 
DESIGNED END 
TO THE 


eOCINIAN CONTROVERSY. 


THAT THERE IS A GOD, 


THAT there is ſuch a being as God, (by which 
is meant one eternal mind, eſſence or ſpiritual power, 
who is the original and firſt cauſe of all other beings 
beſides,) is manifeſt ; for it is not poſſible that any 

other being whatfoever, could give a being to itſelf: 
Fcertainly nothing can be more abſurd than to imagine 
that a thing can act any- ways towards its own pro- 
duction befcre it is 
Hence it follows, tnat every one of theſe beings is 
ut the real effect of this firſt cauſe that had a being 
before it; and this firſt cauſe of neceſſity muſt have 
been eternal, and without beginning : ſince had there 
B 2 been 


E473 


been once no kind of being at all, there then coul 
never have been ſuch 2 being as God, no nor any 
other being beſides ; for doubtleß, of nothing, no- 
thing can be produced. 


THAT THIS GOD IS BUT ONE IN NATURE 0R 
ESSENCE. 


Axy as it is thus plain that there is a God, ſo it i 
utterly impoſſible that there can be any more than 
one God: for whoever is truly God muſt be abſo- 
lately infinite or immenſe; that is, His divine effance 
muſt be boundleſs, and fill all that endleſs. and incan« 
ceivalle ſpace that is without or beyond the limits of thi 
world, as well as this world. 

For it is impoſſible, that any being whatever can 
in any reſpect bs greater than God is, or contain him; for 
then he himſelf could not be truly infinite, nor excel 
in all perfections. The nature or effence therefore 
of God is infinite, and. in extent is without bounds ; 
and it is ſelf-evidently impoſſible for two or more tft 
witely extended beings. to ſub/;ft together ; which demon- 
ſtrates by conſequence, that God can be il one 88 
to his divine eſſence or nature. 

and as right reaſon does plainly teach this truth, 
ſo do the ſtriptures as evidently declare the fame: to 
inftance in a few,—-The Lord he is God, there 15 un- 
elſe beſietes him, Deut iv. 35. See now that J. even | 
am he, and there is no God with me, Deut. xxxii. 39+ 


There is nane hke thee, neither is there auy God bofcte 
theey 


8 


thee, 1 Chron. xvii. 20. 1 am the firſt, and 7 am 
the laſt ; and beſides me there is no God, If. xliv. 6. 
e know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that 
there is none other God but one, 1 Cor. viii. 4. —To 
us there is but one God, 1 Cor. viii. 6. I might add 
a great number of other texts that ſpeak to the very 
ſame purpoſe, but I think it is needleſs in a caſe ſo 
plain. | 


THAT THIS ONE TRUE GOD IS BUT ONE IN 
PERSON. 


Now as it is thus plain, that God is but one, as 
to his nature or eſſence; ſo it is evident likewiſe, that 
he can in no ſenſe be any more than one in perſon : 
| for if, as ſome affirm, the divine nature did contain 
in it ſeveral perſons, as does the human nature, then 
each of thoſe muſt be truly immenſe, truly almighty, 
| and truly mo/? wiſe, elſe they could not each of them 
be truly God, (as ſome have unwarily aſſerted, and the 
trinitarian notion ſuppoſes) ; for whoever is truly God 
muſt be every way thus qualified in all reſpects. 

For if that perſon that is ſuppoſed to be God be 
not truly immenſe, then ſome other being of neceflity 
muſt be greater than he ; for whoever is not infinite 
muſt be bounded by ſome other being, which in that 
reſpect does truly ſurpaſs that bounded being in great- 
nels: but (as I ſaid before) nothing can in 'any kind 
er reſpect whatſoever be greater than God is, or contain 

B 3 him 


ns 


him ; and by conſequence he alone is truly im-. 


The perſon that is truly God muſt be allo 2. 


mighty; that is, he muſt be able to do more than any, 
or than all other beings together can do: for doubtlel 
none. is the moſt high, but he that in might and 
ſtrength does tranſcend all others. Touching the Al. 
mighty, ſays Fob, he excels in power, ch. xxxvii. 28. 

"The perſon alſo that is truly God mult be moſt 
wile and knowing: it is doubtleſs a property eſſential 
to the true God, to know more than any other being 
beſides can know : Of that day and hour, ſaith our 
ſaviour, roweth no man, no not the angels which art 
in heaven, neither the ſon, bit the Father only ; Matt. 
xxiv. 36. Mark xill. 32. 

Now if that perſon who is truly God muſt be 
thus immenſe in his perſon, aimighty in his power, 
and moſt wiſe in his knowledge ; then it follows by 
direct conſequence, that it is impoſſible for more than 


one perſon to be truly God: for nothing can be more 


abſurd, than to believe or affirm, that two or three 
diſtinct beings, ſuch as all perſonal beings are, can 
be each of them unlimited, as to the extent of their 
perſonal beings; can be each of them able to do 
more than the reſt can do, or that each of them can 
know more than.the others know, | 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, two ſuch beings as A and B: 
Now if the perſon of A can do more than the perſon 
of B, then the perfon of B cannot do more * 
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fie perſon of 4: for if he could, then would not 

be able to do more than B, and by conſequence he 
could not be almighty. 

Again, if the perſon of A be moſt wiſe, and 
knows more than the perſon of B, then B cannot 
know more than 4; fer if he did, then would not 
A know more than B, and ſo by conſequence would 
not be moſt wiſe : which evidently demonſtrates, 
that no more than one perſon can be truly God, 
ſince no more than one can be truly. infinite in all 
theſe afore- mentioned divine perfections. 


THAT THIS ONE PERSON WHO IS TRULY GOD; 
IS BE ONLY WHO IS THE FATHER OF JESUS- 
CHRIST. 


IT is undeniably evident from. the Old Teſtament, 
| that the God of Iſrael, or the lord of hoſts, is the only. 

true God: for thus it is written, Thou art God, and 
thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, 2 Kings 
xix, 15, There is none like thee, neither is there any 
C beſides thee, 2 Chron. xvii. 20. Thou art God 
alone, Plalm Ixxxvi. 10. Beſides me there is no God, 
Laiah xliv. 6. I am God, and there is none elſe, 
Laiah xIvi, 9. Thou ſhalt know no other God but me, 
Hoſea xiii, 4- Now as this is plain beyond contra- 
ation, ſo do all chriſtians generally acknowledge, 
tat the God here mentioned was he only who af- 
tet wares was called the Father of Jeſis Chriſt. 


And 


(8) 


And in the New Teſtament no truth is more fully 
and plainly expreſſed than this is: thus ſays our Lord 
himſelf, Father,--- This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, John xvii. 1, 3. The ſame do 
his Apoſtles affirm ; Bleſſed be God, even the Father 
of our lord Jeſus Chriſt, 1 Cor. i. 3. Bleſſed be the 
Ged and Father of our lord Feſus Chriſt, Eph. i. 3. 
With one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the 
Father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt, Rom. xv. 6. Ve 
grove thanks to God, and the Father of our lord Jeſus 
Chrift, Coloſſ. i. 3. He fhall deliver up the kingdom 
ta God, even the Father, 1 Cor. xv. 24, Therewith 
bleſs we God, even the Father, James iii. q. Tow 
there is but one God, the Father. 1 Cor. viii. 6, 

Now it is impoſſible, that any one article of the 
chriſtian faith can be more fully and plainly expreſſed 
in ſcripture than this is: the words can be underſtood 
in no other ſenſe than what at the firſt ſight they do 
plainly ſignify, and they give the moſt ſatisfying 
anſwer that can be given to any one that ſhall alk 
who God is ; namely, that he is only that moſt divine 
perſon who is the Father of Jeſus Chriſt : And if in 
this caſe plain ſcripture is not to be relied on, I ke 
not of what great uſe our bibles can be to us, 


VET 
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VET THIS so PLAIN AND EVIDENT TRUTH IS: 
COMMONLY DENIED. 


Fox a very great number of profeſſed chriſtians do 
notwithſtanding believe, that in the godhead there 
are indeed more perſons than only one; and that 
Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of God, is God alſo as well as 
bis Father. But of this error the former arguments 
are ſufficient to convince them: for if naue be God 
but the Father of Chriſt, then cannot the fon be 
truly God alſo, fince he in no ſenſe whatever can be 
faid to be the Father of Chry/t, that is, of bimſelf. 

And certainly if men would reſolve faithfully to 
make uſe but of common ſenſe and common ho- 
neſty, they could not but be convinced of the 
abſurdity of this opinion, by only reading ſo often as 
they do in the New Teſtament of Jeſus Chriſt his: 
being the ſow of God : for how can he be God him- 
kl, who truly is no other than the fon of God? If 
he be the fon only, then it is plain that he is not the 
Father alſo, who alone is God: for it is impoſſible, 
according to the notion we have of ſons, for any 
being whatzver to be the fon of himſelf. No under- 
ſtanding man, when at any time he hears mention 
made of the fon of a King, is ſo idle in his imagi- 
nation as to believe, that thereby is meant the King 
who is his Father; he certainly then mult be very 
ſenſeleſs, who can think that by the ſon of God ia 
aMy-Ways meant God, that is, God moſt high. 
CHRIST 
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CHRIST NOT THE TRUE GOD, BECAUSE kr 
HIMSELF HAS A GOD ABOVE HIM, 


Ir is alſo evident beyond contradidion, that 6ur 
bleſſed Lord cannot be truly God, ſince both he 
himſelf and his apoſtles do very plainly acknowledge, 
that he has a God above him: for inſtance, M Gad, 
7 Gd, why haſt thou forſaken me? Mat. xxvii, 46, 

1 gſcend to my God, and to your God, John xx. 1). 
Him that overcometh will 1 make a pillar in the temple 
of my Ged, Rev. iii. 12. The head of every man is 
Chriſt, and the head of Chriſt is God, 1 Cor, xi. 3. 
Bleſſed be the Ged and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
Eph, i. 3. The God and Father F our Lord Jeſus 
Chrift knows I lie not, 2 Cor. xi. 31. That the G 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt may give you the ſpirit, Eph, 
i. 17. Therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladneſs above thy fellnws, Heb. i. 
8, 9. 

Theſe texts are very plain, and need no interpre - 
tation to make them be underſtood. Now if our 
Lord Chriſt have thus a God above him, then it is 
evident, if any thing in the world be fo, that he 
himſelf is not God moſt high. 


CHRIST 


4 nt 


CHRIST NOT GOD, BECAUSE WHAT HE DOES 
IS BY A POWER RECEIVED FROM GOD, 


Tuts truth Chriſt himſelf does plainly declare; 7 
can, ſaith he, of my own ſelf de nothing, John v. 30. 
All prer is given unto me both in heaven and in earth, 
Mat, xxviii. 18. Ihen the multitude ſaw his miracles, 
they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given ſuch 
power unto men, Mat. ix. 8, Now theſe things can 
in no tolerable ſenſe be ſaid of him that is truly 
God: for he that is God moſt high hath eſſentially 
in himſelf all kind of divine dignity and excellency, 
and cannot, without the higheſt of blaſphemies, be in 
any ſenſe ſaid to receive them of another, 

But of our lord it is recorded, that he neither ſaid 
nor did any thing, eſpecially in the work of our re- 
| demption, but what he was commanded to ſay and 
do by his Father; J have not ſpoken of myſelf, (faith 
he,) but the Father which ſent me,- he gave me a com- 
mandinent what 1 A Jay, and what I ſhould ſpeak. 
John xii. 49. 

Is he able to ſave the world? To this power he 
was raiſed by God: him hath God exalted to be a 
prince and a ſaviour, Acts v. 31. Can he give 
power to believers to become the ſons of God? 
This power he alſo has received: Thou haſt given 
him power over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life 
70 as many as thou haſt given him, John xvii. 2. Has 
he power to raiſe from the dead ? Even this power 
allo 
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alſo he did receive: As the Father bath J. ife in hin. 
felf, ſo hath he given to the fon to have life in himſelf, 
John v. 26. Has he power to judge the world? 
It is God that does enable him to do this: This ;s . 
that was ordained of Gad to be Judge of quick and dead 
Adtts x. 42. I can do nothing of myſelf; as I hear, | 
judge, John v. 30. 

Moreover, it is thus ſaid, The glory which thay 
haft given me, I have given them, John. xvii, 22, 
I appoint unto yote a kingdom, as my Father hath ap. 
pointed unto me, Luke xxii. 29. The God of ur 
tord Jeſus Chriſt hath put all things under his fu 
Eph. i. 17. Now they muſt impoſe ſtrangely upon 
their own underſtandings, that can (unrequired by 
the goſpel) believe him to be truly God, even in- 
finite in all perfection, of whom it is ſaid fo plainly, 
that whatever power and dignity he has is | given 
him by another, 


CHRIST NOT GOD, PECAUSE GOD AND HE 
ARE PLAINLY DISTINGUISHED. 


TH1s conſideration alone of itſelf is a very ſtrong 
argument, to prove our lord Chriſt not to be really 
and truly God, ſince he is every where ſpoken of s 
a perſon that differs as much from God, as a noble 
ſubject differs from his prince or king. T hus it is 
ſaid of him, that God anointed him, Acts x. 38. 
That he offered himſelf up to Grd, Heb. ix 14 


That Gd raiſed him from the dead, Acts il. 24. 
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That he was exalted by God, AQts ii. 33. That he 


| aſcended to Cod, John xx. 17. That he fits at 


G:d's right-hand, Acts vii. 56. That God for Chrift's 
ſake hath forgiven us, Eph. iv. 32. That he bath 
redeemed us unte God by his blood, Rev. v. 9. That 
the God of our lord Feſus Chrift hath put all things under 
his feet, Eph. 1. 22. ; 
[ might collect a very great number of other 
places that ſpeak to the very ſame purpoſe, all 
which do evidently demonſtrate, that the true God 
is not Jeſus Chriſt: for if Jeſus were ſent of God, 
and raiſed up from the dead by God, and fits now at 
God's right-hand, &c. then it is plain, that there is 
as great a difference between the true God and him, 
as there is between a prince and him whom he is 
laid to honour or employ. | 
It would be ſtrangely abſurd for a man to affirm, 
that Cod can be ſent of God; that God can pray to 
C; that God can aſcend to God; that God can fit at 
G0, right-hand; and that God ſball deliver up the 
kingdom te God, that God may be all in all. He that 
can believe this poſſible is fitted for the reception of 


tie molt ridiculous and abſurd errors that were ever 
found in the world. 
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OF THAT ACCOUNT WHICH THE SCRIPTURE, 
GIVE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 


As from what has been ſaid before it appear 
very. plainly what kind of perſon | Chriſt our Lord 
is not; ſo it will be likewiſe neceſſary to ſhew what 
the ſcriptures do declare concerning him. as to what 
he is. Now if we conſider well the general ſcope 
and tendency of thoſe ſacred writings, we ſhall per- 
ceive very plainly, that Chriſt, or the meſliah, ac. 
cording to the promiſcs, was really to be of the ſame 
nature with them, which he came to redeem ; that 
as by man came death, ſo by man might come alſo tly 
reſurreclien of the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21, It was by the 


feed of the woman that the ſerpent's head was bruiſu, 


Gen. iii. 15. 

To Abrabam the promiſe was made, that in hin 
and in his feed all the nations of the earth ſhould le 
bleſſed, Gen. xxviii. 14. Meſes tells the children of 


Tjracl, that the Lord their God ſhould raiſe up ut 


them a prophet like unto him, Deut. viii. 15. Of thu 
man's ſec, (namely David's,) ſaith St. Paul, hath C 


raiſed up unto Iſrael a ſaviour, Jeſus; Acts xiii. 23. 8 


the fulneſs I time God ſent forth his fon, made of a un. 
man, Gal. iv. 4. From all which places it is manifelh, 
that, as to the perſonal nature of Chriſt, he is the 
ſame as were thoſe hum an anceſtors from whom he 
did lineally deſcend ; In all things he was like unto hi 
brethren, except in being a inner; Heb. ii. 17. iv. 15 


And 


6 


And accordingly we find him almoſt every where 
mentioned by that plain denomination and term of 
A MAN; Ye ſeek (faith he himſelf) 7 kill* me, A 
I who bath told you the truth, which I haue heard 
of God, John viii. 40. After me cometh A MAN 
| that is preferred before me, John i. 30. Feſus of 
Nazareth, A HAN approved of God by wonders and 
figns which God did by him, Acts xiii. 38. He bath 
appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in 
| righteouſneſs by THAT, MAN whom he hath ordained, 
Acts xvii. 31. There is one Gad, and one mediator . 
between God and men, THE HAN Chrift Jeſus, 
1 Tim. ii. 5. But this man, becauſe he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable prieſthood, Heb. ii. 7. 
But THIS MAN, after he had once offered one ſacri- 
fice for ſms for ever, ſat doun at the right-hand of 
Gil, Heb, x. 12, I could name a multitude of 
others, but I think it is needlefe, | | 
Now to me it is ſtrange, that any ſhould ſo much 
v imagine that the believing and aſſerting of Chriſt 
to be truly an human perſon ſhould derogate from 
his true honour and dignity, when the goſpel does ſo 
frequently aſſert him to be ſuch ; whereas on the con- 
trary, it is not ſaid ſo much as once, that he is God 
moſt high, or that he is one of that ſacred three 
which do conſtitute or make up the true Godhead : + 
theſe unſcriptural titles are derived only from the 
mere opinions and traditions of either deceived or 
ceceiving men, whoſe cyes the god of this world hath 
blindee, ſo that they cannot ſee or diſcern the truth. 
C 2 THR 


7 
THE PRIMITIVE CONFESSIONS CONCERNING 
CHRIST WERE; 

Nor that Jeſus our lord was God equal to the 
Father in all kind of divine perfections, nor that he 
was God of the ſubſtance of his Father, as he wa 
man of the ſubſtance of his mother, as ſome haue 
taught in after-times. All that thoſe firſt confeſſions 
do contain was this, that he was the Chriſt, the ſm if 
Cod, and the fauwur of the world. 

This was the faith of Martha; She ſaid unto hin, 
Yea lord, I believe that thou art the Chriſt, the ſm o 
G, that ſhould come into the world, John xi. 27, 
This was St. Peter's faith, Thou art Chriſi the ſun g 
the living God, Mat. xvi. 16. This was the Eunuch' 
faith, I belicue that Chriſt is the fon of God, Acts viii. 37. 
This was the faith of the Mariners; Of a trith thou 
art the ſon of God, Mat. xiv. 33. And the faith of 
Nicodemus was, Wie know thou art a teacher come from 
God, for no man can do theſe miracles that thou if, 
except God be with him, John iii. 2. 

St. Paul is alſo ſaid to preach Chriſt in the ſyna- 
gogues, that he was the ſon of God, Acts ix, 20. He 
is ſaid alſo to teſtify to the Jews, not that eſus wa 
Goch but that Jes was the Chrift, Acts xviii. 5. Wt 
have ſern and do t:Ni/y (ſaith St. Jahn) that the Fathi 
fent the fon to be the ſaviour of the werld, 1 John iv. 14 
Here is no trinity in unity, nor god- man, nor Hypo- 


ſtatical union, ſo much as mentioned, nor any other 
of thoſe hard and cramping names with which the 
church of God has been ſince perplexed. 


THE 
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THE UNDOUBTED FAITH ON WHICH THE 
SALVATION OF ALL CHRISTIANS DOES 


DEPEND, 


Is no other than this : Theſe things, ſaith St. John, 
are written, that ye might believe that Jeſus is the San 
if Grd; and that believing, ye might have life through 
Lis nume, John xx. 31. 1f we confeſs with our mouth 
the lord Jeſus, and belicve in our heart, that God raiſed 
him from the dead, we ſhall be ſavad, Rom. x. . 
IWhoſoever ſhall confeſs, that Jeſus is the fon of God, 
Gad dwelleth in him, and he in God, 1 John iy. 15. 
Ilha is he that evercometh the world, but he that be- 
looeth, that. Jeſus is the ſon of God? 1 John v. 5. 
Theſe ave a plain account of that faith which now is 
indiſpenſably required of every chriſtian in relation to 
Chriſt, 

The ſcripture x 1here injoins us to believe, on 
pain of damnation, either that Jeſus is God moſt high, 
or that he is indeed both God and man, or that he 
was eternally begotten of the Father, It only teaches 
us thus much concerning him, that the man Chrift 
Jſus is the mediator between God and men, 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
That he is the propittation of the fins of the whole 
world, 1 John ii. 2. That it pleaſed the Father by him 
ta reconcile all things to himſelf, Col. i. 20. That 
there is no ſalvation in any other, Acts iv. 12. That 
be appears nato in tl preſence of God for us, Heb. 
ix. 24, And that Je ſhall judge both quick and 

C 3 dead, 
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| likewiſe would do in all other truths, were nothing 
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dead, at the latter day, Acts x. 42. Theſe are fundz. 


mentals ſo plain, and ſo undoubted, that all chriſtian, | 


do univerſally agree in the profeſſion of them, as they 


but what is really ſuch impoſed on the faith of be. 
lievers. 


OF THE TRANSCENDENT DIGNITY OF jrsus 


AND now although from what has been ſaid hitherts 
it be plainly evident, that the Godhead dies confilt but 
of one divine perſon only, even the Father of Chrif 
and that Jeſus, called otherways in ſcripture the fon 
of God, is no other than an human perſon : yet it is 
plain alſo that he is not a common man, but the chief 
and moſt tranſcendently excellent of all human beings, 
yea in dignity above even the angels. 

For as his conception in the womb of a virgin 
was miraculous, ſo were his life and actions a wonder: 
he made a perfect conqueſt both of death and the 
devil; and in that great inſtance of magnanimity has 
outdone all the renowned heroes both of Greece ant 
Rome, And unto which of the angels ſaid God at an 
any time, fit thou on my right-hand? but to this dignity 
is Jeſus exalted, Heb. i. 13. God has crowned hin 
with glory and honour, Heb. ii. 9. And anointed hin 
with the oil of gladneſs above his fellows, Heb. i. 9. 
Angels, and authorities, and powers being made ſubjes 
unto him, 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

He 


Cc wy J 
He is aſcended into heaven in a triumphant man- 
ner: and as he now ſits there at God's right-hand in 


? glory, ſo at the laſt day ſhall he come down from 


thence,. to judge mankind, with ſuch a ſurpriſing ma- 
jeſty as ſhall amaze and confound the world. It is 
doubtleſs impoſſible for any human underſtanding to- 
conceive, or tongue to expreſs this moſt excellent 
man's tranſcendent dignity; his greatneſs muſt needs 
be very extraordinary, who is thus ſet even above the 
angels, is the head of every man, and the prince of the 
kings of the earth, 1 Peter iii. 22, 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
Rev. i. 5+ 

And now if to thoſe foregoing. conſiderations we 
ald, that of his moſt admired love to us ſinful mor- 
tals, in making peace for us by the blood of his craſs, 
Coloſſ. i. 20: and in undergoing, with invincible 
patience, all thoſe indignities and miſeries which did 
betal him in this the courſe of that glorious work of 
his, the opening for men a new and living way io the 
regions of Bliſs: the conſideration of this, I ſay, 
added to that other of his moſt tranſcendent glory 
and power, ought evermore to raiſe up in us that 
veneration which is ſuitable to ſuch moſt wonderful 


inſtances of unconceivable majeſty and heroic affee- 
tion, 
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YET IT Is NOT, ANY WAY JUSTIPIABLE Ty 
HONOUR CHRIST FALSLY, 


As the ofcty of God is not to be advanced by 


falſhood, ſo neither can we truly honour Chrif by 


lies; he defires no ſuch'thing at our hands, neither 
at the laſt day will he reward us for affirming him to 
be that which indeed he is not: they only give true 
honour to Chriſt, who own him for the undoubted 
Meſſiah, or the ſon of God, and do ſtedfaſtly both 
believe and obey his goſpel. 

As for the other vain and ungrounded opinions 
of men concerning him, they no ways conduce tv 
the glory of our bleſſed redeemer. It is faid indeed, 
that we ſhould honour the fan, as we honour the Father, 
John v. 23. But that word AS does not import an 
equal honour, no more than it does import an 
equal holineis and purity, when we are commanded 
to purify ourfelves AS he is pure, 1 John i. 3. 
And AS he which hath called you is ho fo be ye 
Holy in all manner of converſation, 1 Peter i. 15. 

Beſides, the word honour is of a doubtful import, 
and doth oftentimes ſignify only obedience, as 1s 
evident from Epheſians vi. 1, 2, where by honor 


thy father and mother is clearly ſignified, obey your 


parents. And accordingly Dr, Clagget, in his para- 
phraſe on the place, makes it 10 be an henouring the 
fon with the fame faith and oledience ; implying 
that we are as much bound to believe and obey: the 
goſpel of Chriſt in the New Teſtament, as we ate 


the law of God recorded in the Old; that fince be 
18 
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is made judge of the world, to be certain he will 
not ſuffer the breach. of his own. laws to go; unpu- 
niſhed. Al 

| Doubtleſs we ought to be as careful of aſcribing to 
Chriſt thoſe glories which are his, as we are to give 
to God Almighty that honour which eſſentiallx be- 
longs to himſelf: and no man can think or ſpeak too 
honourably of his redcemer, ſo long as he no ways 
does thereby rob God the Father of that truly divine 
honour which is his indiſpenſible due. Our lord, who 
ſought not his own glory, (John viii. 50.) will give 
us no thanks for uch honours as do naturally dero- 
gate from his Father's dignity : but ſuch is their 
honour who make the ſon to' be God; for then, 
ſince but one perſon can be truly God, they do aſſert 
by conſequence, that the Father is not ſo. 

God has indeed highly exalted Jeſus, his beloved 
ſon, and has given him a name above every name, 
and has put all things under his feet, But when. 
all things are ſaid to be thus put under him, it is 
manifeſt that he himſelf is excepted that did put all- 
things under him, 1 Cor, xv. 27. So that not- 
withſtanding the great and mighty dignities to 
which God hath exalted Chriſt, yet he has ſtill re- 
ſerved to himſelf this moſt fupreme royalty of 
being the God and head of Chriſt. God hath given 
lim indeed a kingdom; but when the intent of this 
government of his is accompliſhed, he ſhall again re- 
lign it back, that ſo God in that after-ſtate of eter- 
nity may be all in all, 1 Cor, xv. 24, 25, 28. 
ANSWERS 
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ANSWERS TO THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS 
MADE AGAINST THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINE, 


AND now though, from what has been already 
faid, no man whoſe underſtanding is not enſlaved. by 
the tyranny either of ſelf-conceit, intereft, oreduca- 
tion, can doubt of fo great a truth as this is; 
namely, that no perſonal being whatever, beſides the 
Father of Chriſt, is God moſt high; as alſo that 
other branch thereof, that Jeſus our lord, as to his 
nature, is the ſame with them whom he came to 
redeem. Yet ſince there have been many objec- 
tions raiſed againſt it, I will endeavour, as briefly as 
[ can, to give them ſuch reaſonable anſwers as ſhall 
make thele truths beyond exception. 


OF THE NAMES OF GOD GIVEN TO CHRIST.. 


So object, that Chriſt of neceſſity muſt. be 
God, ſince in ſeveral places of ſcripture he is ex- 
preſoly called by the name of God. I anfwer, a Gu 
he undyubtedly is, and a mighty Gad too, according ts 
the way of expreſſin uſed in thoſe antient times; in 
which theſe were called Gods who either repreſented 
God's perſon, or acted in his name and by his au- 
thority : but he is not God Almighty. 

When the jews did accuſe him for making hin- 
ſelf God, he thus vindicates his innocence; J, 


faith 85 they are called Gcds ta wham the wird if Gd 
came 


© 183 7] 
came Say ye of him whom the Father hath ſan{1zfied, 


and ſent into the world, thou blaſphemeſt, becauſe I ſaid 


I am the ſon of God? John x. 35, 36. Chriſt had 
as good a right to this title as any of the reſt, if not 
a better, and therefore it could be ne blaſphemy to 
appropriate the ſame to himſelf, had he done ſo; but 
they lied, for he did not do.it, he only ſaid, that he 
was the ſen of God, calling God his Father. 


OF THE MEDIATION OF fESUS CHRIST. 


Oratrs object, that if Chriſt were not God as 
well as man, he could not have been a fit mediator 
between God and man, ſince in ſuch a caſe, ſay 
they, he ought no way to be exactly the perſon con- 
cerned. A fit mediator between God and man muſt 
neither be only God, nor only man, but one who, 
by nature, is between theſe two, even God as well 
as man, | 

I anſwer: It is not neceſſary, that a mediator 
ſhould be of ſuch a middle nature, nor does the 
ſcripture any where aſſert it: there is always ſup- 
| poled in the work of reconciliation, one offended, 
another offending, and a third not concerned in the 
quarrel, -interpoſing to make peace between them. 
Now in this ſenie Chrift, though but a man, was a 


very fit and proper mediator :! Had he been God, he 


had been the party offended ; had he been a ſinful 
man, he had been one of that party that gave the 
offence ; 
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offence; but being a man perfectly righteous, he 


therefore was fit to intercede * God and 
ſinners. 

That Chriſt is our mediator is plain and Fr 
and it is as plain, that he is only a man, and not 
both God and man, as ſome aſſert: There is, faith 
the ſcripture, one God, and one mediator between Gal 
and men, the man Chrift- Feſus, 2 Tim. ii 5, An 
it is moſt wonderful, that, in a matter ſo manifeſtly 
evident, men fhould dare impoſe upon the world 
another faith, or be induced to believe contrary to ſo 
plain and evident a part of God's word, 


OF THE ONENESS OF GOD AND CHRIST. 


Others object, that 'Chrift Jeſus muſt needs be 
God, becauſe it is faid, I aud my Father are uns 
John x. 30. And again; There. are three that bear 
record—and theſe three are one, 1 John v. 7. To 
theſe I anſwer, that though it is ſaid they are ons 


yet it is not ſaid what one they are; '# is not ſaid thy 
are one God, This is only the ungrounded allertion 


either of ſome eaſy- minded, or elſe of ſome hcedlekly 
bold and daring men. 

Doubtleſs by that paſſage, 1 John v. 4, is meant 
that theſe three are one as to the record, which the) 
are there ſaid to bear; they perfectly agree in that wit- 
neſs which they give concerning Jeſus his being tru!f 


the Chriſt, as the foregaing verſes do plainly intimate. 
| As 
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As for that other paſſage, John x. 30, it is plain, 
that the oneneſs there meant is a myſtical or moral, 
and not a natural oneneſs: and it is doubtleſs ex- 
plained oy John xvil. 17, where our ſaviour prays, 
that his diſciples might be one as he and his Father 
were one; that they, ſaith he, may be one, as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that they may be one 
in us, ver. 21, which denotes an oneneſs only in the 


ame mutual affection, for believers can be one in no- 


other ſenſe but this : and lock what oneneſs there 
ought to be between one true believer and another, 
the ſame oneneſs there is between Chriſt and God, 
an inward intimacy, like that between real friends, 
of whom it is uſual to ſay, they are all one, one in 
heart, and one in mind; as thoſe in Acts iv. 32, are 
{4d to be. 


OF THE EQUALITY OF GOD AND CHRIST. 


SOME object, that Chriſt muſt be God as well as 
his Father, becauſe it is ſaid, that he thought it no 
robbery to be equal with Gad, Philip. ii. 6. To this I 
anſwer, that Chriſt himſelf hath told us, that his 
Father is greater than he, John xiv. 28. Hence it is 
plain, that if the ſon be any ways equal to the 
Father, yet it is really but in ſome particulars ; for 
were the fon equal to the Father in every reſpect, 

| D then 
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then it were impoſlible for the Father to be great 
than he, 

Whence it is clear, that the ſon cannot be equal i 
the Father in all things, though in ſome things be 
may. For inſtance, as God can fave believers, þ 
this alſo. Chriſt can do; but this power of Chriſt j 
not an eſſentia, but a derived power; Thou ha 
given. him power over all fleſh, that he ſhould gin 
eternal life to as many as thou haſt given him, John 
XVii. 2. Theſe are our ſaviour's p wn words; and 
it is plain, that he from whom\he receives the 
power muſt in power be ſuperior unto him: he 
is not therefore almighty, and ſo by conſequence nat 
God moſt high, as the objection would ſuppoſe. 


OF CHRIST'S BEING THE MAKER OF THE 
WORLD. 


Sou object, that Chriſt is ſaid to be the make 
| of the worlds, Heb. i. 2, and that all things were 
made by him, John i. 3, and therefore, ſay they, 
he of neceſſity muſt be God eternal. I anſwer, 
many things are ſpoken of Chriſt figuratively, as he 
is called a way, a door, a vine; and the bread in tie 
facrament is ſaid to be his body. Now theſe, 2 
| thoſe likewiſe which affirm him to be the maker of 
the world, are figurative or myſtical expreſſions, in 
which one thing is ſaid to ſignify another, as the old 


ereation to ſet forth the new. 
| There 
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There are in the ſcripture many dark and difficult 
paſſages, hard to be underſtood, as St. Peter ex- 
preſſes it, 2 Epiſt. iii. 16, which are doubtleſs true 
in ſome ſenſe or other, could we be ſo happy as to 
hit upon the right: but in the mean time, till this 
can be done, it is certain that that can never be the 
right ſenſe which contradicts the cleareſt and the 
plaineſt parts of the bible, as well as the greateſt and 
moſt certain evidences of human underſtanding. 

The general current of the ſcripture declares 
S plainly, that Chri/t, or the Meſſiah, was derived 
from the ſeed of Abraham; that he was the ſon of 
David; that he was made of a woman, Wherefore 
it is ſelf-evident, that in a literal ſenſe he could never 
be the maker of the world, whoſe true anceſtors 
were human perſons, and who was born, or whoſe 
being did firſt begin to be, ſome thouſands of years 
alter the world was made. All ſcriptures therefore 
that affirm Chriſt to be the mater of the world, and to- 
be the maker of all things, muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
| fauratively,, and are no-ways to be underſtood in 
their literal ſenſe and meaning. 
In all ſuch caſes as this is, it is ſafer to ſay, that 
we cannot underſtand truly in what ſenſe theſe ſcrip- 
tures are to be taken, than it is to conclude, that 
they mean that which other more numerous and 


Plain places of ſcripture, as well as reaſon, do make 
to be impoſlible, 
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OF THE TWO NATURES OF JESUS CHRIST: 


When we urge thoſe ſcriptures which ſay tut 
Cbriſt has a God above him; that he could do nothing 
of himſel/,, that he knew not of the day of judgment; 
that he died to redeem mankind. The oppoſers rep; 
that this is meant only as to his manhood or humane 
nature, but not as to his divine nature :. for as he 
was God, none was his ſuperior ; he had all power 
eſſentially in himſelf, knew all things, and was truly 
immortal. 

anſwer; if Chriſt had really two natures in him, 
io that thereby he had been truly God as wells 
man, the perſon thus conſtituted or made up of two 
ſuch natures could never have died according to hi 
humane nature, if by his divine nature he had been 
truly God too: for how could he in perſon hav 
been mortal in one capacity, if he had been on the 
contrary immortal in another? He alſo could not 
poſſibly have been ignorant in one capacity of what 
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he knew in another; nor could he have wanted any 
kind of power, if in any of his capacities he had had 
all power eſſentially in himſelf ; one capacity mu 
needs have ſupplied the defefts of the other, eſpecialy | 
the ſtronger of the weaker, 
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or CHRIST, HIS BEING THE SON OF GOD. | 


Ir is objected, that as Chriſt Jeſus our lord was 
begotten by God on the body of the virgin; ſo he 
muſt neceſſarily be God of the ſubſtance of his Fa- 
ther, as he was man of the ſubſtance of his mother. 
In anſwer to this I ſay, that when the angel ſaluted 
the virgin with the glad-tidings of her being deſigned 
to be the mother not of God, but of the promiſed 
meſſiah, he told her, that the Holy Ghoft ſhould come 
| upon her, and the power of the higheſt ſhould over- 
fradow her; and that therefore that holy thing which 
ſhould be born of her ſhould be called the ſon of God, 
Luke i. 31, 35. . 

Now in the relation of this meſſage theſe follow- 
ing particulars are remarkab'e : 

Firſt; That Jeſus our lord is the ſon of God's 
power only, and not of his perſon ; the power of the 
higheſt ſhall over/hadow thee. It was of the woman 
only that he was made, Gal, iv. 4. (He was not 
generated, as ſome think, out of his Father's ſub- 
ſtance) and ſo by conſequence was the ſon only of 
his miraculous and almighty power. 

Secondy; It is not ſaid, that therefore he ſhall be the 
natural ſon of God in that ſenſe, as one man is the 
natural ſon of another; but therefore he ſhall be 
called the ſon of God, or he ſhall ſo be, and be ſo 
reputed, becauſe in this one particular inſtance God 
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father is an ungrounded conceit. The generation 
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was to him inſtead of a father, not a father in the 
way that men are fathers to their children, but: 
father in reſpect of the virgin's receiving a power 
from God; thus in an uncommon manner to con- 
ccive in herſelf a ſon of Foſeph and David, ver. 
N. *. 

From what has been ſaid I think it appears plainly, 
that Chriſt his being God of the ſubſtance of his 


of our lord Jeſus may be better accounted for another 
way: for God the almighty architect, and moſt- 
wiſe contriver of the creation, has reſerved to him. 
{elf a power to alter the courſe of nature whenſoever 
he pleaſes; and as of a rib taken out from the ſide of 
Adam he made a woman, ſo by the ſame omnipotent 
power he did enable a virgin woman to conceive a 
ſon, If God had power out of mere ſtones to raiſe 
up children unto Abraham, Mat. iii. . we ought not 
to think it incredible, that in this miraculofs manner 
he ſhould out of the poſterity of Abraham raile 


up this ſeed ſo wonderfully to be the world's re 
decmer. 


OF THE POWER BY WHICH CHRIST DID 
MIRACLES. 


Some I find are ſtrongly perſuaded, that none but 

a perſon truly God could do thoſe wonderful works 
that Chriſt did. To fuch J anſwer, that a man who 
Is 
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no God can do things that are miraculous, when 
God gives him a power to perform them. This is 
evident in thoſe which Moſes did, and in thoſe alſo 
| which were wrought by the apoſtles. The works of 
Chriſt indeed were extraordinary, yet not done by a 
power inherent in himſelf, but by a power derived 
from God : for himſelf tells us, that all power was 
given unto him both in heaven and in earth, Mat. 
xxviii, 18. He was a man approved of God (faith 
the apoſtle) by miracles, wonders, and figns which 
God did by him, Acts ii. 22. 
This power God did beſtow on Chriſt, to be only 
an evidence of his being the true meſſiah : Rabbi, 
faith Nicedemus, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can ds theſe things that thou deft 
except God be with him, John iii. 2. The works, 
faith Chriſt, which the Father hath given me to finiſh, 
the ſame works that J do, bear witneſs of me, John 
v. 36. His works were an evident proof, that he 
was no impoſtor, but a true and moſt wonderful 
prophet ; yet ſtill he is ſaid to be but a man, a man 


whom God was with, a man by whom God did 
wonders, 


F 
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þ Sou object, that we muſt not think to com- 
1 prehend the infinite nature of God, nor underſtand 
fully every particular that does relate to his divine 
perfections; for God is incomprehenſible, and may, 
for aught we know, be that which yet we cannot 
plainly underſtand him to be, namely three in perſon, 
though but one in eſſence. 

I anſwer; ſome of God's divine perfections are 
ſelf- evident, and it is impoſſible that we can be 
miſtaken therein : we are infallibly certain that he 
mult be immenſe in perſon, almighty in power, and 
moſt wiſe in knowlege. And although we cannot 
know what God is in every reſpect, yet at the fame 
time we may know certainly what indeed he is not; 
we know certainly, that he is not a man, or that he 
was made of a woman, as Chriſt was : we know 
certainly that he is not mortal, or that he cannot die, 
as Chriſt did; and we know certainly that he ha! 
not a God above him, as Chriſt had; and we know 
certainly, that he has not received any kind of power frum 
another, as Chriſt Jeſus is ſaid to do. 

And as one truth naturally infers another, ſo we 
do from hence aſſuredly conclude, that the perſon of 
Jeſus our lord is not truly God, for he was made of 


a woman, Gal. iv. 4. He died to redeem us, 2 Cor. v. 
14. He 
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14. He had @ Gad above him, 1 Cor. xi. 3- And 
he did receive all the power he had of anather,, * v. 
30. Mat. xxvill. 18. 

We alſo know certainly, that if the divine 
godhead did conſiſt of three perſons, that then nei- 
ther of the three perſons ſingly can be God. If all 
three be but that one God together (as the trinita- 
rians aſſert), then no one of them can be the true 
God by himſelf: for the ſame denomination cannot 
properly fit each perſon ſingly, as does fit them 
when conjoined in one mutual relation; for then they 
might be faid to be indeed three fupreme ** 
which is utterly impoſſible. 

We alſo know certainly, that if = the three 
perſons, ſaid to be in the godhead, be God by him- 
ſelf, as we have proved God the father undoubtedly 
is, then all the reſt are but ſuperfluous and unne. 
ceſlary, as to the conſtitution of a godhead : for one 
infinite, almighty, and moſt wiſe perſon is as ſuf- 
ficient to all the purpoſes of a godhead, as ten thouſand 
deities: but if three be but the one true God together, 
then no one of them can be that one true God by 
himſelf alone. 

Laſtly, we may be infallibly certain, that if doc- 
trines grounded on ſo many numerous and great 
evidences both of ſcripture and ſelf-evident reaſon, 
as theſe are, That Ged is but one in perſon ;, that the 
perſon who is truly God, is no other than the Father of 
Jeſus Chrift; and that the maſt excellent of men, even 
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Feſus Chriſt, was only a man, be falſe; then we cannot 
be certain of the truth of any other principle in re. 
ligion: if the evidences here collected do deceive us, 
it is in vain to hope by any other methods to find 
the truth. 


OF THE COMING DOWN OF CHRIST FROM 
HEAVEN, 


Souk, as a proof of our ſaviour's godhead, urge 
thoſe texts of ſcripture, where it is ſaid, He came 
down from heaven; came forth from the father, and 
aſcended up where he was before. To which I an- 
ſwer, that theſe prove not that for which they are 
intended, ſince it is plainly inferred from other ſerip- 
fures, that Chriſt, ſome time before he was ſent to 
declare the glad-tidings of the goſpel, was aſſumed 
or taken up from the earth into his father's more im- 
mediate preſence, (as St. Paul was ſome time after 
into the third heaven) there to be inſtructed in the 
mind and will of God, and to be inveſted with that 
great dignity and power of being a prince and a 
ſaviour. 

To this the prophet Daniels viſion plainly alludes ; 
T ſaw, faith he, in the nigbt-viſions, and behold one 
lite the ſon of man came to the antient of days, and they 
brought him before him; and there was given him d- 
minion and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, and 
nations, and languages ſhould ſerve him, Dan. vil. 13- 
And from the words of our ſaviour himſelf it is * 
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nat he aſcended up into heaven before he came 
Jown to declare his father's will to men; No man, 
faith he, hath aſcended into heaven, but he that came 
daun from heaven, John iii. 13. But no man but 
Chriſt ever came down from thence, which he never 
could have done had he not firſt aſcended up thither. 
And that he was taken up to be inſtructed in the 
doctrine he was to publiſh to the world, is plain alſo; 
The Father, ſaith he, that ſent me, he gave me a com- 
mandment what I ſhould ſay, and what I ſhould fpeaky 
John xii. 49. 
The redemption or reſtoration of mankind was 2 
work of prodigious difficulty; and God, who had 
fore - ordained our ſaviour for the performance thereof, 
did for his greater encouragement preſent to his view 
the glories, which before the world was (John xvii. 5.) 
he had deſigned as a reward for his ſon the meſſiah ! 
and jt was doubtleſs this fore-taſte of the divine and 
heavenly happineſs that animated him with courage 
and fortitude to encounter all the difficulties that 
Rood in his way. Hence it is ſaid, that he for the 


j y that was ſet before him did endure the craſs, and 
= ©/p!ſe the ſhame, Heb. xii. 2. 


OF THE ETERNITY OF CHRIST. 


DOME object, that Chriſb is ſaid to be before 
Abraham, Before all things, an that he had glory with 


Gad before the world was. This, ſay they, proves 
bim to be eternal, and by conſequence God, I an- 
ſwer, 
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fwer, it is impoſſible that Chriſt can be the true ant 
living God, ſince it is plain from what has been faid 
in the former part of this work, that no perſon is 
truly God but the father of Chriſt, and that Chrif 
has a God above him. 

Itis impoſſible for Chriſt to be eternal: for if God 
be his Father, as all acknowledge, then there was 2 
time when the ſon had not a being: for to be a ſon, 
and to be equal in duration with his eternal Father 
that begut him, is undoubtedly impoſſible. Beſides, 
we are told plainly, that the fon was firſt fore-ordained 
before he came ta have a being in theſe latter times, 
1 Pet. i. 20. Now no fore-ordained being can poſ- 
ſibly be eternal, ſince he that did ordain his being 


muſt be before him of neceſſity ; and none but the 


very firſt of all beings can be truly eternal. 

How could he have a being before Abraham, ſince 
it is declared he was of the ſeed of Abraham? How 
could he be before David, when it was out of David's 
poſterity that God raiſed up Jeſus according to his 
promiſe? And fince Jeſus the ſon of God was made if 
a woman, Gal. iv. 4. he could not be more antient in 
time than his mother that bare him. 

It follows then that theſe ſcriptures on which the 


objection depends are purely figurative, and are not 


to be underſtood in their literal ſenſe and meaning: 
they declare indeed, that Chriſt in ſome ſenſe or other 


was before all things, before Abraham, and had glory 
| before 
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| Before the world was, but not in that ſenſe which the 


objectors ſuppoſe. | 
For it is not reaſonable they ſhould be underſtood 


J in ſuch a ſenſe as contradicts both common under- 


ſtanding, and the greateſt and plaineſt part of all the 
bible; they are places of the ſame nature with thoſe 
which St. Peter affirms are hard to be under/tood, 
2 Pet, iii. 16, and for that reaſon muſt by interpre- 
tation be brought to ſach a ſenſe as is agreeable to 
the analogy of faith, and the moſt general ſcope and 
deſign of the holy ſcriptures : that is to ſay, that 
Chriſt was before Abraham, and before the world, 
Sc. in the fore-ordination, decree and counſel of 


| God, as in very deed St. Peter interprets them, 


when he ſaith thus of Chriſt, that he verily was 
fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, but 
was manifeſt in theſe laſt times, 1 Pet. i. 20. 


or THE SATISFACTION THAT CHRIST MADE 
To GOD. 


SOME argue thus; that if Chriſt had not been 
God, the ſacrifice he offered, or the ſatisfaction he 
made for ſinners, would not have been of that infi- 
nite worth which was neceſſary to ſatisfy the infinite 
Juſtice of an offended God, I anſwer; The holy 
ſcriptures do not any where declare this doctrine, 
but on the contrary they tell us, that as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation 
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Jo by the righteouſneſs of one the free gift came upm ul 


men to juſtification of life, Rom. v. 18. 4 

In which words are contained the whole doQtige 2 
of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt; and they imply thy 
much only, that God was ſo infinitely well pleaſe r 


with the unſpotted righteouſneſs of his ſon, that for 
his fake he entered into a new covenant of grace ani 
mercywith mankind, wherein he did engage bimſel 
to be {till their God, and to afford them new means 
of becoming his people. 


Thus did God, in infinite-mercy, take all men again $ 
into favour for the ſake of one perfectly righteous T 
perſon, as in infinite juſtice he had before included al $ 
men under ſuffering for their firſt father's fin and 
tranſgreſſion: So that as by man came death, the j 
puniſhment due to the breach of the firſt covenant, | k 
by man came alſo the reſurrection fram the dead, 1 Co. f 


xv. 21. All which was not the effect of any equive- 
lent price which by Chriſt was given to God, but d 
the righteouſneſs or obedience, which he performed 
to his father's command: for as by one man's dijobe- 
dience many were made ſinners ; ſo by the obedience i 
one ſhall many be made righteous, Rom. v. 19. 

Had Chriſt given to God, or made in our ſtead 
ſuch a ſatisfaction as had been equivalent to tae 
tranſgreflions of all men, in order to redeem them, 
how then could eternal life be the free gift of God: 
How then could we be ſaved by free grace ? and how 
could our fins be ſaid to be forgiven ? for gift, and 


grace; 


al 
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grace, and forgiveneſs, are not proper terms where 
an equivalent hath been received. 

In the ſcripture it is ſaid indeed, that Chriſt hath 
ohtained eternal redemption for us, Heb. ix. 12. That 
our peace is made through the bloed of bis croſs, Col. 
i. 20. That we were reconciled unto God by the death 
of bis ſon, Rom. v. 10. But it ſpeaks not ſo much 
a5 one word of an equivalent. 

But is it not ſaid, ſay ſome, that tue are bought with 
a price, 1 Cor. vi. 20; and that the fon of man has 
given his life a ranſem for many? Mat. xx, 28, I 
anſwer ; thefe are but improper expreſſions, and are 
of the ſame nature with thoſe which attribute hands, 
and eyes, and ears to God, which only imply that 
ſuch acts are done by God which men uſually perform 
by theſe bodily parts: Even fo Chriſt is ſaid to ran- 
fom us, and- to buy us with a price, becauſe by his 
means we do receive benefits equivalent to what they - 
do who are ſet free from any kind of miſery and bon- 
dage, by the payment of a price to them in whoſe 
bondage they are. 

[ ſhall, as a cloſe to what I have to ſay on this 
head, add, that the juſtice of God ſpoken of is 
ſatisfied in a manner different from that which the 
adverſary ſuppoſes : that is to ſay, the juſtice of God 
is ſatisfied in the certain puniſhment of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſſon. Adam was ccmmanded not to eat of the 
foroudden fruit on pain of death. This. command he 
manlgreſſed ; and it is evident, that the puniſhment 
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was accordingly inflicted, for Adam: died, and all his 
poſterity do die likewiſe. Now when the penalty i 
thus inflited, it is plain that juſtice is ſatisfied, an; 
God in equity can require no more: but had not 
Chriſt obtained the favour to reſtore us to life aſter 
the puniſhment was thus inflicted, there had then 
been an end of mankind for ever, 

From hence it 1s apparent how idle their fancy is 
who imagine Chriſt ſuffered what a'l mankind ſhould 
have ſuffered, in order to free them fer ever from 
ſuffering the fame. For it is plain beyond contradic- 
tion, that we are not freed from death, the puniſh- 
ment due to that firſt tranſgreſſion, for we all die; 
God does exact the forfeiture of every one of us, and 
by conſequence his juſtice, as to that offence, is ſatis- 
fied in all its demands. But this, ſay ſome, is falſe, 
for hell was our due as well as death ; and from that 
Chriſt has freed every one that will believe. I anſwer; 
it is ſtrange that Chriſt ſhould free hehevers fron 
one part of the puniſhment and not from the other: 
The ſcriptures no where reveal this ſecret, and tor 
that reaſon we need not believe it. | 

Hell is the puniſhment which is due to the breach 
of the ſecond covenant, and not of the firſt ; now 
14 neither has Chriſt ſreed us from this by any thing 
1 that he has done and ſuffered for us. He by his righ- 
4 teouſneſs did indeed procure for us a new covenant, 
and this new covenant of grace propoſes life and 


pardon, on eondition that we will believe its promiles, 
ſincerely 
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ancerely endeavour to obey its precepts, and repent 
of fin; and they are truly the breakers of this cove- 
nant who live in a continued courſe of diſobedience 
thereunto, and die at laſt in final impenitence. Now : 
ſor ſuch ſinners as theſe there does remain no ſacri- 
fce ; Chriſt never died for the redemption of ſuch, 
and by conſequence can no-ways be ſaid to ſuffer in 


their ſtead, 


OF THE OBJECT OF DIVINE WORSHIP. 


Some object, that Jeſus muſt be God, becauſe it 
is recorded that his name, in the moſt primitive times 
of the goſpel, was called upon; ſee As ix. 14. and. 
xxii, 10. I anſwer; it is difficult to underſtand 
rightly what is there meant by calling on his name: 
This is certain, that the ſcripture no where enjoins- 
us to make Chriſt the object of divine worſhip; it 
does rather expreſsly intimate the contrary. Our 
Lord forewarns his diſciples not to aſk any thing of 
him after his aſcenſion, but bids them aſk the Father 
in his name, 7ohn xvi. 23, 244 26. | 

And when our Lord taught his own diſciples to 
pray, he vids them !ayy Our Father which art in hea- 
ven, Mat. vi, 9. He does not direct them to ſay, O 
Chriſt hear us: He tells the Samaritan woman, that 
in the follow ing times the true worſhippers ſbauld 
eib the Father, John iv. 23. It was the doctrine 
of St. Paul, that in every thing by prayer and ſuppli- 
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according to his doctrine, I bow my knee (faith be) 


the will of God, that we ſhould do all in the name 


and the Father, in the name of Feſus Chriſt, Eph. v. 20. 


' Preſence of God for us, Heb, ix. 24. To be an advocate 


[ 42 ) 


cation we ſhould let our requeſts be made known 
unto God, Phil. iv. 6. And his own practice wy 


to the Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift, Eph. ii. 14, 
and in many other places, God cr the Father, not 
'Chriſt, is mentioned as the alone object of divine 
adoration and petition: And it is worth noting, that 
Chriſt himſelf, whoſe example and footſteps ws 
ſhould follow, prayed always to his Father, and nerg 
did ſo much as once petition any other perſon of the 
fuppoſed trinity, 

And as to thankſgiving, it is plainly faid to be 


of the lord Jeſus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him, Col. iii. 17. And in another place 
we are commanded to give thanks always unto Gul 


And accordingly we read in a great number of places 
in the New Teſtament, how the apoſtles gave God 
thanks through Jeſus Chriſt, 


Jieſus our lord is faid in ſcripture to appear in the 


for finners, 1 John ii. 1. To make interceſſim for tht 
faints, Rom. iii. 34. To be the Mediator between 
God and men, 1 Tim. ii. 5. The miniſter of the new 
ec venant, Heb. viii. 6. Al which proves him to be 
the perſon that pleads our cauſe, that ſolicits our aC- 
ceptance, the great tranſactor and manager of all 


aflairs 
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affairs between God and us; but it no- Ways intimates 
any divine worſhip due to himſelf. 


And indeed ſhould we put Chriſt inſtead of the 
true God, and make him the alone object of divine 
prayer and thankſgiving, in whoſe name then ſhall 
we approach the throne of grace? and by whom 
ſhall we render thanks to God ? who ſhall be our 


| interceſſor, our advocate, our mediator ? For my 


part I know but of one mediator, and that is 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, 1 Tim. ii. 5. and he only is 
the mediator between us men and the one true God, 
whom I before have proved to be only the father of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

To make our lord Chrift therefore the object of 
eur divine addreſſes is as much as in us lies to de- 
prive him of his mediatory office, which alſo by con- 
ſequence is to deny him to be the ſon of God, even 
the beloved in whom alone we are accepted, Eph. i. 6, 
Yea, and by this we deny alſo the godhead of the 
Father, in whoſe ſtead we do by this means place 
Chriſt, than which there can be nothing in this world 
that is more truly antichriſtan ; ſee 1 John ii. 22. 

Now from the aforegoing arguments it is evident, 
that whatever the ſenſe of the objected places be, yet 
they cannot mean that which the objector intends, 
ſince in vaſtly more numerous and plain places the 


ſeriptures make God and not Chriſt to be the alone 
object of our divine addreſſes, 


OF 


( 44 ) 


OF THE NOVELTY OF THE UNITARIAN 
' DOCTRINE. 


Some. object againſt the doctrine ef God's being 
but one in perſon the novelty thereof, that it is but 
of yeſterday in compariſon to that which aſſerts 3 
trinity, which is, they ſay, of at leaſt 1600 and od 
years ſtanding. I anſwer, that the objector is greatly 
miſtaken : for can that be a new doctrine which ha 
the greateſt and the moſt plain part of the ſcripture 
for its foundation? The doctrine of God's being but 
one in perſon is in the former part of this work provet 
to be expreſsly and plainly contained both in the old 
and new Teſtament, and by conſequence muſt needs 
be as ancient as the ſcriptures are, | 

The long continuance of the contrary doctrine, if 
it were as ancient as the objectors affirm, is yet no 
argument of its real truth. We read, that ſoon after 
the good wheat was ſown, the enemy began to 
ſprinkle tares in the field; Mat. xiii. 25. And the 
myſtery of iniquity began to work even in St. Pauls 
time, 2 The. ii. 7. So that it is no wonder, that 
fome errors, as ſuppoſe this of the trinity, be almoſt 
of equal ſtanding to the greateſt truths : for where 
God has a church, the devil always has a chappel. 
It is not the long or ſhort continuance of any doc- 
trine, as to its profeſſion, that makes it authentic, but 
that foundation of reaſon and ſcripture on which it 1 


built: A tenet is not thereſore true bccauſe of its 
long 


(4) 
long or general belief, if at the ſame time it con- 


tradicts ſelf- evidence, and the general current of the 
facred ſcriptures. 


OF SCRIPTURE MYSTERIES. 


Sou object, that much of the ſcripture is mere 
myſtery ; and therefore ſince all ſcripture is the object 
of our faith, we muſt ſometimes b2lieve things which 
we cannot comprehend, I anſwer, if we are to be- 
lieve myſteries when clearly revealed, yet it does not 
from thence follow, that therefore we mult believe 
impoſſibilities and contradictions. A juſt God can 
never lay on us a neceflity of ſubmitting to thoſe 
terms and conditions of falvation which we cannot 
poſſibly underſtand, Hence it follows, that ſuch 
obſcure myſteries as evidently do contradict other 
plain truths, do no-ways concern us, ſo long as we 
are in the dark as to their true ſenſe and meaning. 

When a myſtery is plainly expreſſed in ſcripture, as 
when it is ſaid, a virgin did conceive a ſon, or that 
all men ſhall riſe again, or that Chriſt ſhall judge 
tne world, and no other plain ſcripture contradicts 
it, neither is it contrary to human reaſon ; we are 
then to believe it, though it may be above our un- 
derſtanding to conceive which way the power of God 
ſhould enable a virgin to conceive, or in what man- 
ner our ſcattered duſt ſhall be recollected and revived, 
or how our bleſſed ſaviour can be made fit for ſo great 
a work as an univerſal judge. 


But 


( 40 ) 

But if ſome places in ſcripture had ſaid theſe things, 
but others more numerous and plain had affirmed 
the contrary, or had it contradicted any ſelf-evident 
principle of reaſon, we might then have rejected the 
belief thereof as ſafely and with as good authority as 
we now do that of the popiſh tranſubſtantiation, which 
by the way is as exprelsly contained in ſcripture as is 
that of the trinity. 

But for myſteries of a more dovbtful nature, ſuch 
Jas want the qualifications before expreſſed, they can 
no-w2ys oblige our faith, ſo long as their true mean- 
ing lies hid in obſcurity of expreſſion, There will be 
a time when all ſecret things ſhall be revealed, and all 
hidden things ſhall be brought to light, for which we 
muſt wait with patience, and not pretend, as ſome 
do, to explain even what is moſt Hard and difficult, 
by ſuch notions as are purely unintelligible ; for this 
is but the more to confound their minds which were 
at a loſs before, 

It is true, if any man can rationally explain a 
myſtery, he then does good ſervice both to God and 
man ; but this we are infallibly certain is never done, 
when the ſenſe that is given of a doubtful place of 
ſcripture is contrary not only to the general current 
of the reſt of the word of God, but is alſo a contra- 
diction to the moſt ſe}f-evident ſentiments of human 
underſtanding. | 

But ſome may ſay, if ſuch paſſages as theſe are ſo 
generally to be overlooked in the buſineſs cf religion, 


way 


Sz ur _—— ww - 


1 
why then did God cauſe them to be recorded in the 


facred ſeripture? I anſwer, that it may as well be 


aſked, why God made ſo many ſorts of ſmall, and, as 
we think, uſeleſs inſects to live upon the earth, ſince - 
we know not what benefit they are of to the world? 
Doubtleſ\ God, who does nothing in vain, made 
them for ſome great ends, though our ſhort-ſighted 
underſtanding cannot perceive what thoſe excellent 
ends of his are: Even ſo likewiſe will his wiſdom be 
manifeſted ſome way or other, by what to us is yet 
hard to be underſtood in ſcripture. And though we 
are ignorant of the true meaning of many of the moſt 
obſcure and doubtful parts thereof, yet the -ends.and 
purpoſes of God in cauſing them to be written either 
are or ſhall in due time be accompliſhed. 
In the mean time we ought to magnify that mani= 
feſt goodneſs of God, who hath communicated to 
mankind ſuch a number of plain and evident precepts 
as will be fully ſufficient for ſalvation, if we carefully 
obſerve them. All are concerned in the buſineſs 
of life eternal, therefore hath God given us laws ſuit« 
able to our common capacities: The goſpel of Chriſt 
was preached to the poor, which intimates that the 
glad tidings of ſalvation did not conſiſt of unintel- 
ligible myſteries, but of ſuch plain and evident notions 
as did fit the underſtandings of the loweſt people. 
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OF FAITH AND REASON, 


There are a ſort of people in the world of ſeyenl 
falſe perſuaſions, who, when they can no longer main. 
tain their errors againſt the power of true reaſon, fly ty 


faith as their laſt refuge, and tell us, that it is by faith * 


only that we are made able to evercome the world, 
1 John v. 4. And that therefore it is neceſſary for 
men to believe what yet they cannot-comprehend, 
To this I anſwer, that faith indeed is the chief 
duty of the chriſtian religion, becauſe it is the belief 
of God's promiſes and threatnings that does engage 
mankind to the obedience of his precepts : Few, 
doubt, would be religious, were there no fear of hel, 
nor hopes of heaven. It is ſaid, that all things ar: 
poſſible to him that believes, Mark ix. 23. which in 
other words imports, that no difficulty nor hazard, 
how great ſoever, ſhall be able to ſtop them in their 
chriſtian race : And in this ſenſe it only is, that faith 
is ſaid to be the victory that overcometh the world, 
But though it is only a firm perſuaſion of the truth 
of God's promiſes and threatnings that inſpires the 
faithful with courage to overcome and conquer the 
temptations not only of the devil, but of the luſts of 
this world too; yet this is no argument, that therefore 
we muſt aſſent to that which wwe ſee no reaſon to believe; 
for then we might be every whit as liable to believe 
things falſe as things that are true, 
Wherefore 
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Wherefore it behoves us to be very watchful and 


 eircumſpeCt in avoiding falſe principles; for error of 


any kind will rather make us ſlaves to the devil, than 
enable us to overcome and conquer him. As there- 
fore thou oughteſt to embrace truth wherefoever thou 
doſt find it, ſo be as ready to relinquiſh errors, when 
by carefully examining into religion thou haſt diſ- 
covered them to be ſuch ; for it 2s ix every reſpett at 
herric an act of faith io believe ourſelves in ibe wrong 
when we really are fa, as it is to adhere ſtedfaſily to a 
truth undoubted. 5 

Know then that no kind of faith can be true that is; 
certainly unreaſonable, for the light of nature is as. 
much God's law as divine revelation 5 and none muſt 
ever think, that God's law can contradict itſelf. - 
Right ſelf-evident reaſon is the only touchſtone that 
men have to diſtinguiſh truth from error: and it is 
the agreement even of ſcripture with this reaſon that 
makes us know it to be the word of God; it is not 
eur forefathers ſaying Jo, but the exact conturrence the 
witneſs of our ſpirit and that teſtimony. | 

And though ſome would perſuadz us not at all to 
truſt to reaſon in matters of religion; yet it is obſerv= 


| able, that thoſe very men that exclaim moſt againſt it 


are yet neceſſitated to give reaſons of their own to 


| prove, if it were poflible, that your reaſon is not to 


be relied on: and certainly that guide muſt needs be 

molt ſafe, whom the whole world, in ſome kind or 

other, do find it fo neceſlary to follow, | 
F OF 


T7 


OF THE TRUE NATURE OF RELIGION, 


It is certain, that the laws. of religion are deſigns! 
by God. for the ohly good of mankind ; he forbid; 
ſome things and commands others, only becauſe the 
one is prejudicial to man's well-being, and the other 
is abſolutely neceſſary to his peace and happineſs. In 
order then to the true happineſs of this life, there is 
required a ſuitable way of living, even ſuch as re- 
ſpects the univerſal good of the whole kind; which, Wl /* 
in ſhort, is that which men call a life of holineſs, or 2 
a life perfectly free from every kind of injuſtice or 
miſchief both to one's ſelf and others. ” 
And as for the heavenly ſtate, that is a ſtate of " 
perfect goodneſs and purity ; and it is impoſſible, that 
any one can take delight in that divine kind of life 
hereafter, which he hated here: And for that reaſon 
could the wicked be admitted into heaven, yet then 
would they be unhappy, by reaſon that there none of 
thoſe baſe and ignoble pleaſures would be found 
which their corrupted minds on earth did love and 
admire. It is then only a good life on earth that can 
fit us for the heavenly inheritance. 

Now this goodneſs of life, ſo neceſſary to man's 
both preſent and future bliſs, does not conſiſt in ſpecu- 
lation, but in practice. Belief is of no other uſe 
than as it enaQs obedience ; and that is the reaſon, 
that the day of judgment is repreſented as taking no 
notice of the opinions, but of the practices of men. 


Have 


1 


Have you fed the hungry? Have you cloathed the 
naked? Have you viſited the fick? Mat. xxv. 36. 
At that great ſolemnity the enquiry will not be, what 
had you in the world? or what did you profeſs ? but 
what good deeds have you done therein? how has your 
care been to promote the univerſal good of rational 
beings? Have you renounced the Juſt of the fleſh, 
the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life? 1 John ii. 26. 
and lived ſoberly, and righteoufly, and godlily in this pre- 
ent world? Tit. it. 12. and done juſtly, and loved 
mercy, and walked humbly with God ? Mich. vi. 8. 
Now if it is the goodneſs of our practice that is the 


one thing neceſſary to ſalvation, then the diſbelieving 


either a few doubtful, or elſe a fe unreaſonable opini- 
ons, can never be dangerous. Let us then(as tothe point 


now under examination) aſk ourſelves but this one 


queſtion, Will the belief of the doctrine of a trinity 
make me a more merciful and righteous man than TI 
ſhall be if I did profeſs the contrary ? Will it make me 
love and honour God better ? Will it make the ſervice 
which I render to his Divine Majeſty a more reaſcnable 
ſervice? And if on ſerious conſideration you find4t 
will not, then it is plain that the Unitarian faith, 
which denies a trinity of perſons in the Godhead, is 
much to be preferred, ſince it is not perplexed with 
ſuch contradictions to human underſtanding, but 
depends on more plain and noble evidences, and does 
alo in all reſpects whatſoever effectually ſecure a good 
ite, which, when all is done, is the very ſoul and 
| E 2 life 
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life of religion, and will ſtand by a man when hypofg. 
tical unions, and mutual conſciouſneſs, and Somewhat, 
will prove but poor things to depend upon for (a. 
vation, 

There can be no danger of damnation for not aſſent. 
ing to ſuch myſterious notions as men can at no 
tolerable rate. underſtand, ſuch as is that of the 
doctrine of ' a trinity, (which makes the divin, 
power of the Godhead to reſide in three diftin# perſins 
ewhofe conſtitution is like that of a ſree flate, rather than 
the more divine government of a fingile monary) if 
in the mean time they believe heartily the plain 
doctrine revealed in God's word, and live up truly to 
the undoubted precepts which the chriſtian religion 
commands, which I am certain does no where ay, 
that unleſs ye believe that three perſons are wy God, 
ye ſhall certainly be damned. 


SALVATION AND THE BELIEF OF THE 
TRINITY NOT INCONSISTENT, 


Ir is objected as dangerous to believe the dodlrine 
of God's being but one in perſon, becauſe we ſhould 
| hereby, as much as in us lies, exclude from ſalvation 
all thoſe pious and juſt men who in former ages have 
lived and died in the belief of a trinity. I anſwer ; the 
wiſdom of the unitarian doftrine never was ſo uncha- 
ritable as to ſuppoſe this ; yct doubtleſs the beliet of a 


trinity muſt needs much leſſen their future happineſs, 
though 


Cx 


cough not wholly debar chem of ſalvation: And 
therefore to perſiſt therein, after due admonition eſpe- 
cially, is very imprudent and dangerous. 

It is plain, that though thoſe who believe a trinity 
do believe more than either God or Chrift do require 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, yet together or therewith 
many perſons do alfo believe all the chief fundamentals 
| inreligion that are requiſite to ſave them; and there- 
fore their hope and truſt in God's mercy on one hand 
may out-ballance their error on the other. If God 
winked at the ignorance of the virtuous gentiles, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould not be gracious to the 
heedleſs and unwitting errors of the humble and con- 
trite-hearted chriſtian ? | 

If any man (ſaith the apoſtle) build on the foundation 
bay, and ſtraw, and ftubble, that is, doArine that will not 
ſand the teſt of truth, he ſhall ſuffer loſs ; yet he himſelf 
ſhall be ſaved, but fo as by fire, 1 Cor. iii. 15. that is, 
wita great difficulty he ſhall eſcape damnation, If 
God ſhould be extreme to mark what is done amiſs, 
no man could ſtand in judgment before him; as it is 
in Pſalm elxiii. 2. and exxx. 3. All ſalvation is of 
the free grace and mercy of God, who pardons iniquity, 
tranſgreſſien and fin, Exod. xxxiv. 7. A good life will 
make great abatements upon the account of a bad 
faith ; Mercy rejriceth againſt judgment, Jam. ii. 13. 
and charity ſhall cover a multitude of ſins, 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

But though it is poſſible for a man to be ſaved in 
Mis faith, who otherwiſe has lived well, yet it will 

F 3 } doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs much leſſen his future happineſs, - for error of 
any kind is the fruitful parent of many miſchiefz; it 
betrays us into abſurdities, and involves us in many 
unwarrantable words and actions. As our faith is, { 
will our practice be apt to be, and conſequently errg 
in one reſpect or other will be apt to make mens live; 
leſs innocent; and the leſs innocent our actions are, 
the leſs doubtleſs will our reward hereafter be: For 
the eternal glories, compared to that of the ſun, and muy 
and flars, 1 Cor. xv. will be in proportion to the K. 
grees of our chriſtian perfection. They therefore 
whoſe religion is ſuch only as will but juſt preſerve 
them from damnation muſt not expect fo large a 
ſhare of the divine recompences, as by God's grace 
is due to the enlarged. capacity of the mere exaciy 
knowing and undefiled ſoul. 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid on the be. 
half of thoſe otherwiſe good livers who have not been 
ignorant of the truth merely out of malice and deſign 
I ads, that in caſe men of falſe principles are told plainly 
that they are in the wrong, and yet they ſtill do ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt therein, and refuſe to conſider ſerioullf 
the arguments both of ſcripture and reaſon that are 
offered to convince them; I ſez not how in any caſe 
it is poſſible for ſuch to be ſaved : for this is truly and 
plainly to reject the counſel of God, and to do deſpits 
to the ſpirit of grace, 


BY 
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BY WHAT NATURE THE WORLD WAS 
REDEEMED. 


WHEN men have argued whatever they can about 
the neceſſity of Chriſt his being truly God, that ſo the 
ſacrifice he offered might be of merit ſufficient to 
anſwer the demands of God's moſt infinite juſtice , 
yet after all it muſt be acknowledged, that our peace 
was made with God, only by the holy life and death 
of an human perſon ; for nothing that is truly God 
can die or ſhed blood, but it is by rod, even the 
bload of a dying Jeſus, that we are cleanſed from all 
ſin, 1 John i. 7. And this his death for our redemp- 
tion is an undeniable inſtance to prove, that his you: 
ſon was truly human. 

Chriſt Jeſus our lord was undoubtedly filled with 
the divine ſpirit, for in him dwelt the fulneſs of the 
godhead ; but this did not make him God, any more 
than a believer ſhall be made God by recerving of his 
fulneſs, John i. 16. or by being partater of the divine 
nature promiſed to ſuch, 2 Pet. i. 4. It only fitted 
hum for the work of redemption: he by that eminent 
inhabitation of the divine ſpirit became able to ſur- 
mount all temptations to fin; and it was only the 
undefiled obedience of his life, even unto death, that 
made the facriics which he offered unto God ac- 
ceptable, 

The blood that was ſhed to manifeſt the intire obe- 
dienee of Jeſus unto God was no other than the blood 
of a moſt holy and excellent man; it was not the blood 


of 
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of God, as ſome men raſhly do affirm: On theeroſs he 


that thus died cried out, Ay God, my God, why baff 
thou forſaken mz ? Now for him to be Gol that thus 
prayed to God, is, I think, impoſſible. Wherefore 
it is evident, that he who thus died was not a true 
deity ; and yet it was by him that died that the worll 


was redeemed; for which 3l:/#d be the Lord __ 


Irael, who hath thus viſited and redeemed his people, and 
hath raiſed up a mighty ſalvation for us out af the bu 
of his ſervant David, Luke i. 68, 69, 


A- GENERAL RULE FOR ANSWERING ALL 
OBJECTIONS. 


Having conſidered and anſwered the principal 
objections urged in favour of the doctrine which aſſerts 
Jeſus Chriſt to be truly God, in oppoſition to that of 
his being only the man who is the mediator between Gud 
and men, 1 Tim. ii. 5. or that which aſſerts, that none 
is Cod but the father of Chriſt, it will be needleſs to 


confute thoſe other little objections which till remain; 


ſince wnen the chiefeſt ſtrength that does uphold an 
error is overthrown, it is not in the power of ſome 
little props to maintain and ſupport it : neverthelels, 
leſt the minds of ſome ſhould thereby be perplexed, ! 


here lay down one general rule, by which all other 


objections may be eaſily refuted, and that is this: 
If any principle in religion be true by the greater 


and by the plainer number of evidences, it can never 
| 2 
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be falſe by a few i in number, or by then that are dark 
and doubtful. 

If then the arguments to prove the true God to be 
only the father of Jeſus Chriſt are more in number, 
and plainer to be underſtood, than thoſe are which 
are objected in favour of the contrary, you need 
then only to reply thus, that the proofs that make for 
it are more both in number and weight, than thoſe 
that are againſt it; and that therefore it would be un- 
pardonable to ſufſer ſuch trifles to unſettle and ſhake 
your faith, 

Suppoſe a man objects againſt the doctrine of 
God's being but one in perſon this text, Let us 
make man, Gen. i. 26, and endeavour to prove from 
thence, that God is more than one in perſon, is it 
reaſonable to ſuffer this to alter your judgment, when 
for that one paſſage, us, urged in favour of the belief 
of more perſons than one, you have ten thoufand that 
mention God to be but only one, in ſuch terms as 
theſe, J, thou, me, he, his? And as for the terms of 
we, they, them, &c. they are not mentioned in 
ſeripture fo much as once, as applied to God alone. 

If every ſingle objection that is ſtarted ſhould be 
admitted to be of authority ſufficient to invalidate the 
belt and cleareſt proofs ; or if every hard and doubtful 
pallage in ſeripture were enough to overthrow all them 
that are clear and plain, then all true religion would 
ſoon be at end: for ſome plauſible exceptions may be 
made againſt the chiefeſt and plaineſt truths in religion 

otherwiſe 
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etherwiſe fo many falfe and erroneous opinions wolli 
not have obtained that authority that they have in the 
world. | | 

Indeed when we are told plainly, that we are in an 
error, and arguments truly conſiderable are at the ſame 
time offered to undeceive us, we ought then to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be convinced: for if what is thus urged 
carries with it ſo much clear evidence as makes it 
undoubted, the changing then of our opinions will 
not only be reaſonable but very honourable too, ſince 


nothing is more ignoble and baſe than to be a ſlave ts by 
error, from which 'not any thing in this world but 110 
truth can free us. ; 
to | 
OF THE TRUE NOTION OF THE HOLY GHOST. ſto! 
Ir is plain from the general analogy of true faſt * 
grounded on ſcripture-evidence,, that the holy ghoſtis I 
no diftin&t perſon ſubſiſting of himſelf; for then it ; I * 
clear, that our T.ord could not be the ſon of him h " 
is now called God the father, or the firſt perſon in the 1 
ſuppoſed trinity, ſince it is plain that the Virgin bk 
Mary's conception was occaſioned by the over/hadow- | _ 
ing of the Holy Ghoft, Luke i. 35. which all trinitarians 
acknowledge to be the third perſon, and not the firſt: ſe 
It is expreſly ſaid, that that which was conceived in * 0 
was of the holy ghoft, Mat. i. 20. Aud that ſhe 1045 with 65 
chill by him, Mat. i. 18. Wherefore it is evident ow 0 
theſe additional words, and the power of the hight} a 


hal 
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ſral averſhadaw thee, Luke i. 35. 40 the holy 
ghoſt is only that divine and inviſible power of God, 
by which he works his will and pleaſure in the world; 
and by conſequence, that God, and the ſpirit of God, 
are no more two. diſtinct perſons than man and the 
ſpirit of man are; for to the one the other is compared 
in the ſacred ſcripture, 1 Cor. ii. 11. And as the 
members of man's body do ſecretly and wonderfully 
obey the dictates of his will or mind, ſo, and much 
more ſo, do all creatures act, and are commanded 
by the Almighty power of God's divine and moſt 
wiſe will and pleaſure. 

When therefore all the ele& people of God are Gd 
to be ſanctified by the holy ghoſt, it muſt be under- 
ſtood of that new temper and inclination of mind 
which God by his divine and inviſible . power does 
work or cauſe in men. When he powerfully raiſes: 
up in them holy thoughts, and excites in their minds 
new deſires, he is then truly ſaid to ſanctify them by 
his ſpirit ; and when men wilfully reje& thoſe motions 
| fo goodneſs, which God by his power does raiſe up 
in them, they are then truly (aid to reſiſt, and grieve, 
and quench his ſpirit. 

And whereas the ſpirit is ſaid to receive, and to be 
ſent, from whence ſome would infer its diſtin per- 
ſonality : it is replied, that theſe are but improper 
expreſſions, ſuch as are before noted to be ſpoken of 
God and Chriſt; they are words fitted to our dull 
?pretenſions rather than to the true nature of the 
ſpirit 
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fpirit itſelf, even a: God is repreſented as having the 
actions and paſſions of a man, and to come down from 
Heaven, when yet we know that he is already ever 
where, though our mortal eyes have not powers fitte] 
to perceive him: He that filleth all things can no- wars 
be capable of moving out of his place. Such ex. 
preſſions as theſe therefore are plainly improper, and 
muſt not be underſtood literally, or as at firſt ſight 
they * to expreſs, 


The CONCLUSION, 


TO what has been ſaid on this ſubject, I will only 
add this one ſolemn proteſtation, that as what J here 
offer is grounded on the dictates only of plain and po- 
litive ſcripture, and the moſt evident and perfect rea- 
ſon, as I humbly judge: So the deſign of this its 
publication is the alone glory of God Almighty, and 
the Church's peace, which no-ways can be eſtabliſhed 
firmly but on the foundations of truth, | 

And though I am ſenſible the work is not performed 
with that exactneſs as to be in every part without re- 
proof, yet I am fatisfied that in the main J have 
therein managed the true cauſe of God and Religion. 

Nevertheleſs, I have a ſecret diſtruſt within me, 
that what I here offer will not be kindly received: 
for my beſt endeavours muſt not expect to find better 
ſucceſs than did thoſe of my bleſſed lord and maſter; 


who, though he fpake as never man ſpale, and con- 
firmed 
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grmed his doctrine with ſuch miracles as did de- 
monſtrate him to be a teacher ſent of God, yet was 
believed on but by a few: The. praiſe of men was 
then generally much more beloved than the praiſe of 
God; John xii. 43. 

And I doubt the caſe is ſtil! the ſame; men now 
ſeek their own and not the things of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Phil. ii, 21. They that love riches will hardly run 
the hazard of loſing any temporal preferment for the 
ſake of truth. Others will be averſe from acknow- 
ledging themſelves in a miſtake, wao before have been 
honoured with the repute both of orthodox and learned 
men; and thoſe who have been long prepoſſeſſed with 
the contrary perſuaſion will hardly relinquiſh it, 
thouzh the beſt of reaſons b2 offered to convince them 
of their error. 

In ſhort, the religion of mankind generally is but 
a ſelf-righteouſneſs, a law rather of their own making 
than of God's appointing. There are but very few 
that in all things do either live or believe as the goſpel 
directs tzem : the whole world does for the moſt part 
prefer ſome ſenſeleſs humour before ſacred truth, and 
that immortal bliſs to which it would conduct them, 
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TO THE SOCIETY OF 


i PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 


IN ATHERT ONT 


MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 


SUCH is your regard for the memory of our 
late worthy partriarch, that I am perſuaded it will be 
doing you a kindnefs, if I attempt to improve and 
perpetuate your acquaintance with his character. 
Thie, I flatter myſelf, I ſhall be able to do in ſome 
degree, as I have been obligingly favoured, by his 
much eſteemed executor, with a peruſal of ſome of 
his letters and other private papers. It will ſcarcely 
be in my power to add any thing to your knowlege 
of his family, or of the incidents of his life: on 
which account I ſhould decline faying any thing rela- 
| tive to either, were it not probable that the follow- 
Ing diſcourſe will fall into the hands of a few friends, 
to whom ſome little intelligence upon theſe particu- 
lars might be agreeable, 

Mr. John Mort was the laſt male repreſentative of 
a reſpectable family, of Warton Hall, in this county. 
During the civil war in the reign of Charles J. his 

A 2 tamily 

Atherton is a zcavy/bip in the pariſh of Leigh. 

Chowbent is a village in the townſhip of Atherton, 
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zmily ſignalized itſelf by a ſteady attachment to the 

royal cauſe . But upon the ſeverities which, in the 
reign of Charles II. were exerciſed towards the di. 
ſenters, the conduct of Mir. Mort's grandfather 
afforded an example among many, of the tenderey 


of 


* An old writer, of the oppoſite party, in hi 
account of the taking of Preſton, ſays, „There were 
divers {lain on their fide in the aſſault, and as if 
men mutt have needs ſingled out ſome, of ſet pur- 
% poſe, for the ſlaughter, yea, the Mancheſteriant 
e themſeives could ſcarcely have picked out fitter men, 
(if they would any) for the ſword, than thoſe that 
were ſlain in the fight; namely, the Major of Preſ- 
„ton, by name Mr. Adam Mort (a man reſolute 
«« even to deſperateneſs, in the cauſe he flood for, 
„who had oftentimes been heard to ſay, and fwear 
*© too He wwould fire the town ere he would give it up, 
and begin with his own houſe) who fighting mol 
n deſperately, and having killed one of the colonel's 
men in the fight, with puſh of pike, inſtantly after 
«« Joſt his own life for it, together with his own fon 
«« alſo, a bold and deſperate young malignant, Sir 
Gilbert Houghton's brother, a captain of their 
« horſe, and a deſperate papiſt, was alſo ſain.” 
Vicars' Jehovah-Jireh, God in the Mount, or England's 
Parliamentary Chronicle, 4to. 1644, p. 269. 

Some years after the above event (viz, Aug 25, 
1650) a great uncle of Mr. Mort's, who fought by 
Sir Thomas Tyldeſley, very narrowly eſcaped with bs 
life near Wigan, 
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of perſecution to increaſe the ſtrength of the religious 
party againſt which-it is employed, Filled with in- 


gs Jionation at the conduct of the court, touched with 
x D 


pity towards the unfortunate nonconformiſts, who 
were not permitted to ſeparate in peace from the 
church by law eſtabliſhed ; the grandfather of our 


ne friend, joined himſelf to the diſſenters, and en- 


eouraged them to meet in his own houſe for the pur- 
poſe of divine worſhip. Fhe perſon who generally 
oficiated as miniſter of the congregation aſſembled in 
Warton Hall, was Mr. James Woods, * one of thoſe 
two thouſand noble, conſcientious clergymen, who, 
when the 47 of Uniformity was paſſed, diſdained to 
continue in a poſt, which they could hold no longer 


but by a proſtitution of religious principle. This 


conduct of Mr. Mort's ſubjected him to ſome of thoſe 
hardſhips which had excited his compaſſion towards 
ti2 nonconformiſts, and he was, more than once, 
under the neceflity of paying the fine, required by 
law, for ſuffering a conventicle in his houſe. Finding 
no reaſon to expect more juſt and humane treatment 
apon tae acceſſion of James II. the family began to 
direct their attention towards New England, the 
alylum of many of their brethren who, in their 
Native country, had been robbed of the right of 
1 worſhipping 

The father of Mr. (commonly called General) 
Woods. He was the ſtated miniſter at the old chapel, 
upon Chowbent. He was ſon of Mr. Woods, of Aſh- 


28 in Mackerfeld, who was alſo one of the ejected 
miniſters, and died in 1688. 
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worſhipping God according to the diQates of ther 


conſciences. | | 
A perſon was, nerefore, ſent to America to pry, 
cure a ſettleme t for them, and they were aQualy 
preparing to leave a country to which they we 
united by the moſt endearing ties, when the revolu 
tion of 1688, diſcloſed a bright and animating pro 
ſpect to the friends of civil and religious liberty, Upon 
this the thoughts of removing to New England wer 
diſmiſſed : and, the ar of toleration being paſled, pub. 
lic religious ſervice was regularly performed by Mr, 
Cheney in one of the apartments at Warton Hall | 
find an honourable mention made of theſe hearty 
friends of liberty and religion in the life of Mr, 
Matthew Henry. Mr. Henry (ſays the writer of his 
life) contracted a very intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. James Waods, of Atherton, and with Mr, 
Mort's family, a family well known in that country 
for their conſtant regard to religion, and great reſpect 
to the faithful miniſters of Chriſt, both in the preſent 
and laſt generation. Mr. Robert Mort “, father to 
him who is, at preſent, head of the family, was 2 Wl 
gentleman, that feared God above many: he was one i 
of the greateſt examples of humility, charity, and 
primitive chriſtianity, that our age has known : he 
was loved and honoured by all of what perſuaſion ſo- 
ever; the moſt profane and looſe of all his neigh- 
bours; were hardly ever known to ſpeak evil of > 
e 


* Grandfather of the late Mr. John Mort. 
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he greatly honoured God and religion, and his 
poſterity are bleſſed, (Henry's Life, p. 196.) | 

The removal of the Mort family into Atherton, 
was of ſignal benefit to the ſociety of diſſenters be- 
longing to this place, who at that time aſſembled for 
the purpoſes of religious worſhip in the old chapel 
upon Chowbent. Mr. Nathan Mort (the father of 
our late friend) was induced to make peculiar exer- 
tions in behalf of our diſſenting ſociety, by a ſtrong 
perſonal attachment to the miniſter, Mr. Woods, 
junior, a man who will be long remembered in this 
neighbourhood, as a facetious companion, as a 
faithful ſervant of the lord Jeſus, and as a firm 
friend to the liberties of his country. 

It will be an article of intelligence to none of you, 
my brethren, that in the year 1715, alarmed at the 
progreſs of the pretender, he headed a body * com- 


poſed 


*The following is the exact copy of the letter which 
occaſioned Mr. Woods? expedition. A flip of it being 
torn off; I have been forced to ſupply the words in- 
cloſed between the () 


*Tothe Reg. Mr. Woops, in Chowbent, for his Majeſty's 
Service. 
CHARLES WILLS, 
The officers here deſign to march at break of day 
ior Preſton, they have deſiſ red me) to raiſe what men 
Tcan to meet us at Pi (eſton to- (morrow, ſo defire 
you to raile all the force you (can) I mean luſty young 
fellows 
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poſed of all the hale and courageous men in hig 
congregation, armed with the implements of hu. 
bandry, and marched them to Preſton, where genera] 
Wills commiſſioned him to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
Walton Bridge: which brave and loyal conduct king 
George I. was pleaſed to acknowlege by an honour- 
able memorial of his favour. Nor will you ſoon 
forget his active zeal in procuring aſſiſtance to ere 
a large, commodious chapel, when, in conſequence 
of your ſteadineſs to the cauſe of liberty, at the 
general election in the year 1722, the lord of the 
manor, warmed with that party-ſpirit which then 
burned in almoſt every boſom, deprived you of the 
place of worſhip in which you had been uſed to aſſem- 
ble: a meaſure, which in many reſpects proved highly 
advantageous to the intereſts of your ſociety, but a 
meaſure, which, we perſuade ourſelves, his deſcen- 
dants of the preſent day, were it in their power, 
would have too much greatneſs of mind to imitate, 

| Among 


fellows to draw up on C(uerden Green, to be there by | 
10 o'clock to bring u (ith them) what arms they have 
fitt for ſervice, and (ſcythes) put in ſtreight polls, and 
ſuch as have not, to bring ſpades and bill hooks for 
Pionee(ring) with; pray go immediately all among 
y (our) neighbours and give this notice 


I am 
your very faithful 


Wican 11th Nov. 1715 Servant 

| H. HOG(HTON) 
Cuerden Green is about two miles from Preiton 1n 
Wigan Road.““ 
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Among the late Mr. Mort's papers, I find an epi- 
taph, which (as he was accuſtomed to do for moſt of 
thoſe whom he pezuliarly eſteemed) he drew up ſoon 
after the death of Mr. Woods, and which, I doubt 
not, it will give you pleaſure to peruſe. 

TRIS 
IS INSCRIBED, 
AS A TESTIMONY OF RESPECT AND GRATITUDE 
To PFRPETUATE THE MEMORY 


O F 
THE REV. JAMES WOODS. 


ANIMATED WITH AN ARDENT ZEAL FOR THE 

HAPPY CONSTITUTION OF HIS COUNTRY, _ 

BY A BRAVE AND GENEROUS CONDUCT IN THE. 
YEAR MDCCXV 

HE ACQUIRED AN HONOURABLE. NAME AMONG 


THE FRIENDS OF PUBLIC LIBERTY : 
BY AN OPEN, CHEERFUL, AND UPRIGHT 
CONVERSATION, A 
PROCEEDING FROM THE GOODNESS OF HIS HEART, 
HE ATTRACTED -THE ESTEEM OF ALL WHO 
KNEW HIM. 
AFTER SERVING THIS SOCIETY AS A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER, 
WITH AFFECTION AND FIDELITY, 
IN THE SPIRIT OF MEEKNESS AND PIETY, ABOVE 
SIXTY YEARS, 
HE FELL ASLEEP, FEBRUARY MDCCLIX» 


The 


CON, 

The reſpect you entertain for the memory of this 
worthy perſon, will plead an apology for my having 
as yet made fo little mention of Mr, Mort. 

John Mort, the younger ſon of Mr. Nathan Mort, 
was born at Warton Hall in the pariſh of Dean, 
on March 30, 1702, new ftile, When he was about 
ten years of age, his father removed into Atherton, 
and placed him under the care of Mr. Barrow the 
ſchool-maſter of this place, intending that he ſhould 
appear, in future life, in the character of a chriſtian 
miniſter. The earneſt wiſhes of his father, in this 
reſpect, were painfully diſappointed; for the young 
man felt himſelf utterly averſe from the idea of en- 
gaging in the profeſſion for which he was intended; 
partly becauſe he had no taſte for ſome of the ſtudies 
preparatory to it, and partly becauſe his natural 
powers of ſpeech, were by no means ſuch as it 1s 
highly deſirable that a public ſpeaker ſhould poſſeſs. 
But the hearts of his friends were fo tenaciouſly 
fixed upon his appearing in the office of a teacher 
of religion, that he thought it neceſſary, in order to 
ſecure his future comfort, to remove to ſome diſtant 
fituation, Upon opening his mind to his elder bro- 
ther, it was determined, that he ſhould retire to 
Nottingham. Thither he accordingly went in the 
nineteenth year of his age, and bound himſelf an ap- 
prentice to a ſtocking-weaver, At Nottingham Mr. 
Mort firſt imbibed a ſpirit of inquiry. Dr. Clarke's 


Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, had excited the 
attention 
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attention of many diſſenters in that town, and was 
beginning to produce a conſiderable revolution in their 
religious ſentiments. Though the doctrines which 
are termed orthodox, had been carefully inſtilled inte 
the mind of Mr. Mort, he felt a diſpoſition freely to 
inveſtigate religious ſubjects. Fortunately a reading- 
ſociety was eſtabliſhed at Nottingham, of which he 
gladly became a member: and as thoſe books were 
wiſely admitted that canvaſled religious queſtions 
{which are of all the moſt intereſting and important} 
he was enabled to purſue his enquiries, at a trifling 
expenſe, and with the advantage of the company of 
thoſe fellow-ſearchers after truth, who -could either 
quicken his progreſs, by removing obſtacles which, 
when alone, he might have been unable to ſurmount, 
or check that ardour for puſhing forward, which 
ſometimes carries a man into the mazes of error and 
ſcepticiſm, | 

Thoſe who have a due ſenſe of the moral dangers 
which beſet a young man, full of fpirits, glowing 
with youthful ardour, diſtant from the controuling 
eye of a parent, will acknowlege the hand of the 
kind providence of God, in the diſpoſition which, at 
the moſt critical period of life, Mr. Mort diſcovered 
for the improvement of his mind, and in his being 
able to connect hjmlelf, whilſt among ſtrangers, with 
a ſet of ſerious companions. So ſenſible was he of 
the advantages which he cerived from being at Not- 
tingham, that he retained an uncommon partiality 
for 
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for that place to the lateſt period of his life, He 


could ſcarcely give a plainer proof of the high opinion 
he had of ſuch aſſociations for reading as he was ther 
a member of, than by being inſtrumental, as he wz 
fifty years ago, in eſtabliſhing a book — thi 
village, and by viewing with the greateſt pleaſure the 
more recent exertions for extending chriſtian knowlegt 
Which have been made by a perſon, who, in the 
humbler department, aſſiſts in conducting your public 
religious ſervices; and to whom, you will permit me 
to ſay, I think, the cauſe of free enquity, is under 
oonſiderable obligations. 

Mr. Mort continued at Notüaskam about 120 
years and a half. Upon his return to Atherton, be 
united with his brother, in carrying on the fuſtian 
buſineſs, preſerving, in mercantile tranſactions, the 
ingenuous ſimplicity of the chriſtian, and maintaining 
to the laſt, amidſt all the allurements of intereſt, a 
character ſtrictly irreproachable. 

With reſpet to Mr. Mort's views of the doc - 


trines of the goſpel, at this period; it does not ap- 


pear to what extent he had proceeded in doubting of 
the truth of thoſe religious tenets, which he afterwards 
rejected as corruptions of chriſtianity. That the 
Athanqſi an * doctri ne of the Trinity, was no longer 

conſidered 


0 thoſe of you who are not acquainted with the 
Athanaſian creed, the following paſſages will be a cu- 
rioſity. There is one perſon of the Father, another 


« of the Son, and another of che Holy Ghoſt. — The 
«« Father 


VL 


25 „ 9 
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conſidered by him as a doQtrine of the ſcriptures, is a 
point which, I conceive, will not admit -of any 
doubt. He had probably made up his mind, as we 
term it, in favout of the opinion, that the lord Jeſus, 
though a creatures was greatly ſuperior to men and 
angels, and exiſted before the creation of the world. 
Satisfied with this idea of our lord's perſon ; it is likely 
that he gave no attention to the queſtion concerning 
his pre=exiſtence : and his mind was leſs at liberty to 
purſue inquiries of this nature, in conſequence of his 
being much engaged for many years in the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, of which, I am informed, he poſſeſſed a very 
extenſive knowledge, He was, however, led to re- 
conſider his notion of our lord's perſon, in a later 
period of his life, by the writings of Mr, Paut Car- 
dale, and by fome articles in the Theological 
Repoſitory, upon, what is called, the focinian doc- 
trine, His thoughts were dire ged to thoſe pub- 
lications, by ſome of his particular acquaintance 
Whom he held in great eſteem, and whoſe friendly 


debates 


Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the 
Holy Ghoſt Almighty. © And yet there are not three 
'* Almighties, but one Almighty. So the Father is 
'© God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God; 
and yet there are not three Gods but one God. 
This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man be 
** heve faithfully, uE AN MOT Br Saved.” So ſays 
the ingenious author of the Creed of Saint Athanaſcus. 


B 
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debates upon the ſubject diſcuſſed in them, he oftey 
| heard with filent, but thoughtful attention. After 
maturely conſidering the arguments advanced hoth in 
converſation and in print, againſt the opinion tha 
our great maſter exiſted before he was born of Mar; 
he embraced the doctrine which was held by the 
general body of believers in the apoſtolic age, and 
in the age immediately ſucceeding it *, viz. that the 
lord Jeſus was properly a human being, “ a man aps 
proved of God +,” but, like all other creatures, de. 
pendant upon God for every thing, ſo that “ of him. 
ſelf he could do nothing .“ The publications which 
he had ſeen upon the ſubject, afforded, he thought, 
a ſatisfactory explanation of thoſe few texts of ſerip- 
ture in which our lord ſpeaks of himſelf as “ coming 
down from heaven ||,” and of thoſe which may ſeem 
to intimate that he had a being before he appeared in 
this world, | 

He took peculiar pleaſure in peruſing the produc- 


tions of Dr, Prieſtley, a writer from whoſe vaos WW 


works (ſays a very capable judge) above thoſe of any 
other in our own country, the riſing generation might 
reap the greateſt advantage, both in reſpect of uſefi 

know- 


* Of this ſee Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Early Opinio 
concerning Chriſt. 


+ Acts ii. 22. t John v. 19. and 30. 


See the Sequel to an Apology on reſigning the 
Vicarage of Catterick, by T. Lindſey, A.M. 
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ge 
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knowlege and virtuous improvement *, Four diſ- 
courſes of Dr. Lardner's, publiſhed ſince his death by 
one poſſeſſed of the amiable ſpirit of a Lardner, Mr. 
Wiche, of Maidſtone, entitled, Two Schemes of 
« a Trinity conſidered, and the divine Unity aſſerted, 
gave much ſatisfaction to Mr, Mort: but what 
eſpecially leads me to mention them, in this place, is 
that I have been informed, upon very good authority, 
that they eſtabliſhed your late excellent miniſter, Mr, 
Mercer, in the belief that our lord was properly a 
man, and had no exiſtence, befor? he was born in the 
land of Judea, about eighteen hundred years ago. 
Theſe examples of a mind ingenuous, and free to 
embrace the truth, at a period of life when moſt men 
are becoming more and more confirmed in their old 
habits of thinking, are truly worthy of our admiration, 
though it may be feared that they are too great to be 
generally imitated by us. | 
The ſentiments which Mr, Mort entertained upon 
other religious queſtions, were widely different from 
thoſe, which, in the preſent age, gre eſteemed ortho- 
dor. He was firmly perſuaded, that the ſcriptures no 
where repreſent the death of Feſus, as deſigned to ap- 
peale the wrath or to ſatisfy the juſtice of that Being, 
whoſe nature is love and goodnels itſelf, and who, 
ages before our lord was born, was worſhipped by 
B 2 his 


* dee a moſt valuable piece entitled, Vindiciæ Prie/t- 


lian An addreſs to the ſtudents of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by T. Lindſey, A. M. 


qu) 

his ſervants, as „a God ready to pardon, gracious 
and merciful, flow to anger, and of great kind. 
* neſs *. The cloud by which his education 
had darkened thoſe views of the divine chara de 
which are preſented. in the goſpel, was greatly dif. 
perſed upon his peruſal of a ſmall but very valuable 
tract, entitled, « Second Thoughts on the Death and 
Sufferings of Chriſt.” He alſo often ſpoke in term 
of the higheſt approbation of Mr. Graham's Fourteen 
Letters on the atonement, © Mr, Graham has faid 
* enough {obſerves Mr. Mort, in a letter to a friend 
totally to bury the orthodox notion of atonement, 
« which ſo much diſhonoured and abuſed the Al. 
mighty, and diſgraced the goſpel.” 

Having had frequent converſations with. the 110 
Dr. Taylor of Warrington, upon the doctrine of the 
ſeriptures concerning the Hate of man between dull 
and the reſurrection; he was led to believe, that there 
is no juſt ground for the opinion, that the ſoul exiſt 
in happineſs or miſery whilſt the body is-mouldenng 


in the grave. The principal conſideration which a 
convinced him that the whole man dies at once, ws 
that Jeſus and his apoſtles always direct our attentionto” 


the reſurrection x, which, he thought, they would neve! 


have done, had they believed that good men woll 
be 


I 
® Nehem. ix. 17. 


+ See Matt, xili. 40, 41. Luke xiv. 14. b T hell 
zv. 13, Kc. Tit. ii. 13. 1 Pet. iv. 13. 
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be admitted into heaven, perhaps thouſands of mu 
before that reſurrection will take place. 

It is known, I doubt not, to many of you, my 
friends, that reſpecting the rite of baptiſm, Mr, Mort 
had nearly the ſame ideas as thoſe, which were main 
tained two hundred years ago by that excellent per- 
ſon Fauſtus Socinus, and which have been more re- 
cently defended by Mr. Emlyn, and Mr. Wakefield. 
He thought that the lord Jeſus never intended that 
baptiſm ſhould be practiſed by his diſciples in future 
ages: though, I conceive, he ſaw a propriety and 
utility. in parents” requeſting ſome chriſtian friend or 
miniſter to unite with them in prayer to almighty 
God, upon the birth of a child, as well as upon any 
other intereſting event. | 

His ideas of the nature and deſign of that particular 
method of preſerving a remembrance of Jeſus, which 


Ve call the Lord's Supper, are ſufficiently apparent 


in the following addreſs which you recollect he printed 
upon a ſheet of paper and diſperſed among you, 


A free and affectionate Addreſs to all thoſe profeſſing 


Chriſtians, particularly the Proteſtant Diſſenterss 
that di not communicate at the Lord's Supper, but 
run away, as if they thought it dangerous, or diſ- 
azreeable, to be good, By a Lwer of pure. Chrif- 
tity, unaduiterated with human Syſtems. 


au apt to think that this neglect proceeds from 
a falle notion of the nature of this inſtitution: but 
B 3 a Care - 
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2 careful attention to the hiſtory of it, by the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts, would do more to. give you a right 
underſtanding, and ſettle your minds about it, than 
reading whole volumes on the ſubject. There, you 
find our ſaviour in the moſt affecting diſcourſes with his 
diſciples, when going to leave them for a while, cheet- 
ing them with the promiſe: that. he would ſend them a 
comforter, and that he would come again to receive 
them : that where he was, they might be. He de- 
| fired them in the moſt friendly manner to meet at 
certain times, to eat and drink together, in thankſul 
remembrance of him, until he came again to receive 
them. | 

What can be more plain, natural, and rational, 
than this friendly defire at parting? You profeſs your- 
felves chriſtians, and would be diſpleaſed with any 
one for denying that you are: but can you eſteem 
yourſelves worthy and faithful diſciples of Chtiſt, 

whilſt you deliberately refuſe to ſhew him this reſpect, 
ſo affectionately deſired? Your ſaviour. cannot be 
pleaſed with you: for when Mary, out of her great 
reſpect to him, had poured. on his head that coltly 

ointment, he ſhewed his diſpleaſure at thoſe that blamed 

her *, and ſaid, that this inſtance of reſpect to him 

; IS ſhould 


probably on account of the ſelfiſh and wicked diſ- 
poſition, which led Judas to cenſure Mary, and not 
becauſe he was ſolicitous to receive extraordinary peil. 
ſonal attention. See Ju xii. C. 
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mould be known, wherever his ee ſhould, be: 


preached, 

Allow me to e with you . Put 
yourſelves into a caſe ſomething analogous. Had. 
you by infinite toil and ſuffering ſaved a. certain num-. 
ber from poverty, miſery, and death, you could not 
but expect their gratitude: and you certainly would 
reſent it, if, contrary to your deſire, they had refuſed. 
to meet at certain times, to teſtify their grateful re- 
membrance *of you their ſaviour. Shew, then, this 
reſpect to your ſaviour ;, he will be pleaſed, and it. 
will be your for profit. Your ſocial diſpoſitions: will-be 
improved. At this meeting all the communicants 
will be united together in love as one ſoul ; for can. 
it be poſſible they ſhould diſobey the parting com- 
mand of their ſaviour, ſo often; repeated? You will 
at that time be employed, not only in contemplating 
the love of the Father, and the generous, unparal- 
leled love and condeſcenſion of the ſon; but you will 
naturally be refreſhing your memory with conſidering 
the character of your ſaviour, his ſufferings, ex- 
ample, teachings, and exhortations.. You will learn 
what temper and diſpoſition pleaſes him moſt, by 
conſidering the humane, compaſſionate, benevolent 
temper of the apoſtle John, which raiſed him to the 
honour of being the favourite of our lord. I ſhould 
think it almoſt impoſſible but theſe meditations muſt 
nh} ire you with the firmeſt reſolutions to acquire this 
happy temper.—Can you think. it a matter of indi. 
ference 
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ference at the great day of retribution, to be owned 
by the impartial judge, and rewarded as his la- 
vourites before angels and men? 

Lou will, probably, be glad to read Mr. Maw 
own account of his ſentiments, upon other' points, 
as well as upon the ordinance of the Lord's Supper, 
It gives me pleaſure, that it is in ſome meaſure, in 
my power to gratify you in this deſire. 

In a paper I have before me, this worthy perſon 
ſpeaks of himſelf in the following manner. I was 
« yery carefully brought up in the religion of the 
« Weſtminſter aſſembly of divines. But when [1 
& arrived at a mature age, and judged for myſelf, 
« (after a diligent endeavour to underſtand the New 
« Teſtament, making a proper uſe of what helps [ 
« could meet with, for that end) I found that chriſti- 
&. anity was very different from the human ſyſtem 
“taught in the Aſſembly's Catechiſm. I therefore 
« renounced the latter and embraced the former, 
« After living about fifty years (for I am now only a 
« few weeks ſhort of eighty-three) I am pertect y 
« ſatisfied with my choice, and for ſome years have 
&« thought that the fidelity I owe to my ſaviour, 
e obliges me to uſe my beſt abilities to promote pure 
18 chriſtianity, unadulterated with human ſyſtems.“ 

What Mr. Mort meant by pure chriſtianity, you 
will learn from the following contraſt, which many 
of you, probably, have already ſeen. It is inſerted 


here, merely becauſe it gives one view of Mr. Mort's 
i religious 
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religious ſentiments. The references which are added 
under each article, will aſſiſt you in forming ſome 
judgment how far it contains a juſt repreſentation of 
the doctrine of the Aſſembly's Catechiſm, and of the 
chriſtian ſcriptures,, though, you will permit me to 
obſerve, that the doctrine of the New Teſtament is, 
in my opinion, to be ſought rather in the general 
ſtrain and ſpirit of it, than in a few detached paſſages... 

« The difference of the religion of the aſſembly of 
divines at Weſtminſter, from that of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſeems to be great; as contraſted in the columns under- 
neath, That of the aſſembly of divines is repreſented 
on the left; and that of Jeſus Chriſt on the right 
column; with reſpect to authority, dactrine, and 


character. 
AUTHORITY. | AUTHORITY. 

Derived from fallible and] Chriſt and his apoſtles: 
prejudiced men. were commiſſioned by the 
Almighty, to be the light of 
the world, to ſhew the true 
way to eternal life and hap- 
pineſs. They were approved 
by God, by a voice from 
heaven, by miracles, by 

' wonders, and ſigns. 


DOCTRINES. | | DOCTRINES. 


The Deity ſplit into three, One God the Father, and 
Father, Son, and Holy | one Lord Jeſus Chriſt. The 
Ghoſt: all equal in power | Father greater than the Son. 
and glory. (Aſſemb. ſhorter | The Son obedient to the 
Catechiſm: An, 6.) Father in all things, even to 
death. 1. Cor, viii. 6. xi. 3. 
John xiv. 28, John v. 30. 
N John X. 17. 


Children 
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Children guilty of Adam's 


fin, and liable to eternal pu- 
niſhment. An, 16-19.) 


The innocent puniſhed for 
the guilty, Chriſt fuffering 
the wrath of God for a time. 
(An 25 and 27.) 


A certain number predeſ- 
tinated to falvation. All the 
reſt left to perth. (An. 20.) 


' Perſonal righteoufnefs a- 
vatleth nothing for a man's 
juſtification, unleſs he believe 
that another perfon's righte- 
ouſnels ſhall be imputed to 
bim. Thus depreciating the 
moral character. (An. 33.) 


The words (ver. 6.) rendered 


Children bleſſed by Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and his followers 
warmly exhorted to be like 
them in innocence, who are 
the peculiar care of angels, 
Of ſuch is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Mark x. 13--.6, 
Luke xvilt. 16. 17. Matt, 
xvili. 3. 


| 


| 


God the Father, well plea- 
ſed with his Son, loved him 
' becauſe he laid down his 


| life. John x. 17. John xvii, 


24, 5. Phil. ii.“ 8-14. 
Heb. xii. 2. 

All, without exception, 
that repent and believe, fear 
God, and work righteouſ- 
| neſs, are accepted and ſaved. 

Thoſe that do good, are 
merciful and compaſſionate, 
will moſt certainly enter the 
joy of their Lord. Acts. x. 
35. Matt. xxvi. 3r, to the 
end. 1 John ii. 2. iv. 14. 


He that doth righteouſneſs, 
is righteous. They that turn 
many to righteouſneſs, ſhall 
ſhine as the ſtars in the fir- 
mament. Our faviour him- 
ſelf doing the greateſt ho- 
nour to moral excellence, by 
admitting into his moſt inti- 

mate favour aud frienalhip, 
the apoſtle who excelled the 
others in the moral virtues : 
Poſſibly on this account ex- 
empting him from the moſt 
ſevere trials, and revealing 
to him the knowlege of the 
moſt important future events. 
1 John ji. 7. Dan. xh. 3» 
John xix. 26. 
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CHARACTER 
cc thought it not robbery to be equa! 


with God,” are tranſlated more agreeab!y to the general tenor x 


ſcripture, by many learned men ; cc thought not the being like a God 
a thing to be greedily ſcized by him,” 
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CHARACTER. } CHARACTER, 


oft the followers of the] Ot the followers of Jeſus 
aſſembly of divines. | Chriſt. 
| | Perſecuted--—— As, Mr. 
Perſecutors.* | Biddle, Mr. Emlyn, Mr. 
Peirce, Profeflor Simpſon, 
&c. &c. for their faithful ad- 
| herence to the important 
truths of chriſtianity.” 


Among the friends to whom Mr. Mort ſent the 
above contraſt of the calviniſtical doArines, with thoſe 
which he eſteemed to be the doctrines of the chriſtian 
ſcriptures, was a worthy perſon whoſe character and 
mental attainments are an honour to his lowly ſtation, 


I need not apologize to you for introducing a letter 
ſrom him to Mr. Mort, upon the occaſion. 


2-0 By Heaton, Dec. 21, 1782, 


I RECEIVED yours with a paper you ſent me. I 
eſteem it a very particular favour. It is an honour 
I could not have expected. I am alſo much obliged to 
{ome friend or friends for giving you ſo favourable an 
idea of my character. 

[ peruſed your paper with a great deal of pleaſure. 
The point of view, in which you have placed the 
difference between the religion of the divines at Weſt- 
minſter and that of Jeſus Chriſt is very ſtriking. 
Though I have long been convinced that thoſe doc 


trines 


c * Yet there are many of them who have ſuffered for rlehteouſneſs 
any more, indeed, in theſe latter ages, than ot Unitarian Chriſtians 3 


it not for their at achment to orthodoxy, as they have never been 
Perlecuted on that account, 


j 
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trines held by the Weſtminſter divines are not wh 
inconſiſtent with reafon and our beſt notions of the 
perfections and character of the Divine Being, but 
are alſo contrary to what our ſaviour and his apoſti 
taught in the New Teſtament; yet I cannot fa, 
that I had ever contraſted them in my own mind in 
ſo plain and obvious a manner.” © The difference 
of character ſeems to be the natural reſult of the dif- 
ference of doctrines. For as the religion of Jeſus 
leads men to be meek and humble, candid and cha- 
ritable, merciful, compaſſionate, and forgiving, and to 
do good to all; the doctrines of the Weſtminſter 
divines (by repreſenting God as partial, arbitrary, 
cruel, unjuſt, puniſhing the innocent for the guilty, 
electing ſome to everlaſting life, without any regard 
to moral character, and dooming the reſt to everlaſting 
puniſhment; theſe doctrines) lead many who enter- 
tain them to a kind of preſumption and ſpiritual 


pride, eſteeming themſelves the ele of God, and the 


favourites of heaven, cenſuring and condemning al 
who differ from them as reprobates and the enemies 


of God, ſhutcing up their bowels of compaſſion from 
them, and even ſometimes thinking that they render 
God ſervice by perſecuting and afflicting them. 


Theſe being ſome, among many, of the unhappy 


effects of embracing the doArines of the Aſſembly of 


Divines, or calviniſm : it will be the with cf ever} 
liberal-minded, , benevolent man, who is a ſincere 


friend to the beſt intereſts of mank: nd, that it were in 
his 
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his power to do ſomething towards opening the eyes 
of ſuch deluded, but yet well meaning perſons, But 
tie proſpect of ſucceſs, I fear, ſeems not to be very 
promiſing. For whilſt ſuch perſons are generally ſo 
full of themſelves, as to look on all, who differ from 
them, as being in the wrong, and they themſelves 
only in the right; whilſt they declare, that common 
ſenſe is a fool, and natural reaſon blind and erroneous ; 
whilſt they conſider the workings of their own 
imaginations and fancies, as divine inſpirations, 
whilſt they entertain ſuch unworthy notions of the 
Divine Being,' and eſteem moral excellence as of no 
value; what can be expected from them? what ar- 
guments can be made uſe of to convince them: 
Indeed the method, which you have pointed out, ap- 
pears to be a likely means of convincing every one, 
who is inclined to confider ſuch ſubjects with any 
degree of coolneſs and moderation. More eſpecially 
is it adapted to have the happieſt effects upon the 
minds of ſuch as are in the earlier part of life, who 
are not yet wedded to any particular ſyſtem, but 
have their minds open to receive the truth.” « Some- 
thing of the like kind with yours, but on a different 
ſubject, has been done ſome time ſince in the intro- 
action to a pamphlet entitled, © A Free and Serious 
Acres to the Chriſtian Laity, &c.“ wherein the 
object of worihip of the holy ſeriptures, is contraſted 
ich the object of worſhip of the Church of Englard, 

C and 


* By Joſhua Toulmin, A. M. 
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| and of ſome diſſenters. The: athor of the Addreß, 
thinks it the duty of thoſe ho embrace unitarian 
ö ſentiments, to ſeparate themſelves from the trinitarian 
worſhip, and form diſtinct ſocieties, 

In the London Evening Poſt, of the 26th— 28th 
of November laſt, we have an account that the week 
} before © the Rev. Dr. Diſney of Swinderby in Lin- 
| colnſhire, and formerly of Peter Houſe, Cambridge, 
| reſigned all his eccleſiaſtical preferments, on account 
of his objections to the trinitarian forms of worſhip in 
the eſtabliſhed church.” Another noble inſtance of 
integrity, firmneſs, and reſolution in the cauſe of truth 
| and conſcience, to be added to the venerable liſt of a 
Lindſey, a Jebb, an Evanſon, a Robertſon, &c. &c, 
I am afraid I have treſpaſſed much on your patience 
| by the length of this. I have no apology to make 
but the reliance I have on your generous indulgence 
and candour. I know of nothing that ſhould have 
hindered me from doing myſelf the honour and plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you, but a ſtrong ſenſe of the obliga- 
tions I am under of attention to one of the beſt of 
mothers now grown almoſt helpleſs, through the in- 
firmities of old age and ſickneſs. If I can poſſibly make 
it convenient, I intend to come to ſee you, ſome 
* time ere it be very long. In the mean time I remain 


Your much obliged friend and 


| | humble ſervant, 


JAMES KAY.” 
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Though cur late friend, and the worthy perſon 
whoſe valuable letter I have in part tranſcribed, en- 
tertained ſuch ſerious and alarming apprehenſions of 
the pernicious tendency of the otthodox or calviniſtical | 
doctrines ; yet you will not imagine, that they con- 
cluded, that every perſon who held thoſe doctrines muſt 
have been deſtitute of moral worth and excellence. 
Thoſe leading principles of chriſtianity, which are 
embraced by every ſerious believer in Jeſus, are fre- 
cuently, one would hope generally, powerful enough 
to counteract the miſchievous influence of any ſet of 
ſpeculative opinions. Beſides, truly good. perſons, 
ſhutting their eyes to the dark ſide of their religious 
ſyſtem, will naturally endeavour to find out ſome 
practical uſe in every ſuppoſed truth: they will im- 
preſs it upon the minds of their children, and thus, 
thoſe very doctrines, which one ſhould think would 
poiſon a man's diſpoſition, have really a conſiderable 
ſhare in forming and perfeRing his religious character. 
Genuine charity ſhould alſo teach us to believe, that 
almighty God will never condemn men for their 
errors in religious woſhip, when they are accompa- 
nied with a good heart, and ſpring from a pure deſire 

of ſerving him according to the beſt of their abilities. 
* It is my opinion,” ſays Mr. Mort, & that the 
Father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt is the one ſupreme 
* God, that he only is to be worſhipped, and that (as a 
* great writer expreſſes himſelf) to aſſert, that the 
* ſupreme Creator of all things, hath in theſe laſt ages 
C2 of 
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« of our world been made one of his own creatures 
« is blaſpheming the eternal Deity. It is alſo my 
opinion that worſhiping a plurality of gods is idol. 
« atry, But notwithſtanding this, I have ſo much 
charity for thoſe miſtaken worſhippers, as to believe 
* that their good intention will be accepted.“ 
But though Mr. Mort entertained ſuch juſt and 
liberal ſentiments concerning thoſe who, believing it 
to be their duty, worſtip Jeſus, the highly favoured 
of God; yet you know, my friends, that he himſelf 
never paid religious adoration to any but the ore only 
living Jehovah, nor, by his preſence, countenanced 
the devotions of a church which beſides the Father 
of our lord: Jeſus Chriſt, prays to a God the ſon, and 
and a god the holy ghoſt. To worſhip the “ man 
Chriſt Jeſus,” * he thought would be for hin to be 
guilty of idolatry, He rejoiced therefore in ſeeing 
unitarians act conſiſtently with their principles, and 
often ſpoke with rapture of thoſe worthy perſons, 
who voluntarily reſigned their poſts of honour and 
profits in the eſtabliſhed church, that they might be 
no longer compelled to worſhip any other than the 
only true God, I alſo find him mentioning wit 
much pleaſure, Mr. Chriſtie, a merchant of Montroſe, 
in Scotland, who, in the year 1781, with a ſociet) 
of profeſſed unitarians, withdrew from the trinitarian 
worſhip of the Church of Scotland, and has ſince that 


time regularly conducted the public ſervices of rel 
gion, 


* I Tim, it, 5 
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gion; agreeably, as he conceives, to the precepts and 
examples of Jeſus and his apoſtles. This moſt 
« [earned and moſt excellent chriſtian (fays Mr. M.) 
« has publiſhed his caſe, and ſeveral of his own ſer- 
« mons, proving that the Father of our lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt is the one ſupreme God, and that he only is 
« to be worſhipped, which carries irreſiſtible con- 
« yiction to every unprejudiced reader.” * 

In the copy of a letter to a friend, dated May 22, 
1786, which accompanied a little piece reſpecting Mr, 
Elwal, who was tried at the Stafford aſſize in the 
year 1726, for maintaining the doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, Mr, Mort remarks, © that a plain, honeſt, 
« illiterate man, about fifty or ſixty years ago, ſhould, 
« by ſtudying the meaning of the New Teſtament, 
« have a truer knowlege of religion and chriſtianity, 
than almoſt any one, at that time, of the learned 
« biſhops and clergy of the church of England, or 
d of the learned diſſenters, how aſtoniſhing | That 
„this honeſt cutler, ſhould, at the Stafford aſſize, 
* vindicate his cauſe without the help of counſel, 
* and prove fo clearly that important truth, of the 
* Father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt being the one, only, 

| ſupreme 


* See a farther account of the unitarian chriſtians 
in North Britain, in a moſt entertainin g and improving 
work, entitled, An Hiſtorical View of the State of the 
Unitarian Doctrine and Worſhip, from the Reformation 
e our own Times. By Theophilus Lindſey, A. N. 
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ec ſupreme God, ſo as to baffle and confound the 
« learned clergy his proſecutors, how aſtoniſhing! 
* how pleafing !””. 
Tou may perceive how much the heart of our | 
venerable friend was ſet upon doing all he could to 
overturn the calviniſtical ſyſtem, from a letter which, 
juſt before his death, he ſent to our brethren at 
Warton, with the view of leading them to inquire int“ 
the truth of thoſe doctrines which he looked upon as 
corruptions of chriſtianity, 


To the MEMBERS of the W aRTON Religions Socich. 
MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 


I doubt not but you will receive this addreſs with 
candour, which is dictated with a ſincere wiſh for 
your welfare, You have been brought up in that 
ſyſtem of religion called orthodox, in which there 
now appear to be, as is made evident to impartial, 
unprejudiced inquirers, ſome dangerous errors, that 
have a bad tendency. One is, making the ſon equal 
to the Father; which is a direct breach of the firſt 
commandment, and is contrary to what our ſaviour 
always faid of himſelf, Another very dangerous error, 
is, that God will not pardon the ſinner, upon his re- 

entance and amendment, without a ſubſtitute, ſut- 
fering in his ſtead ; which is expreſsly contrary to 
what is aſſerted both in the Old and New Teſtament. 
Another error, is, that ſome are predeſtinat:d to be 

x ſaved 
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ſaved; the reſt left to periſh. - Another error is, that 
417 obedience and goodneſs, is of no avail, but ano- 
ther's muſt be accepted inſtead, 

Theſe errors originated at Rome,* and have been 
forced on men's conſciences by perſecution ; which 
character is the antichrift propheſied by the apoſtles 
Paul and John, and not the Pope of Rome, but a 
Charager. 

Never forget what is moſt pleaſing to God, and 
our ſaviour, which is an humble, humane, compaſſi- 
onate, benevolent temper. This temper made the 
apoſtle John our ſaviour's favourite. 

I think the above truths are ſelf-evident, and need 
no elaborate reaſoning to prove them. The contrary 


do much harm, as they give a falſe notion of the moral 
attributes of the Deity,” 


Mr, Mort's zeal againſt the diſtinguiſhing tenets 
of orthodox chriſtians, was more warm and deter- 
mined, than probably it would otherwiſe have been, 
in conſequence of a perſuaſion, that they are an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to the converſion of ſerious 
unbelievers of every denomination. «© Whilſt the 
jews and deiſts (ſays he) take the ſyſtem of religion 
taught in the Aſſembly's Catechiſm, for chriſtianity, 
itis almoſt impoſſible they ſhould be chriſtians.” He, 
tacrefore, thought that it clearly appeared to be the 
duty of rational chriſtians, © to uſe their utmoſt 

endeavours; 


* See an Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
by J. Prieſtley, LL. D. 
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endeavours to advance the intereſts of pure, un. 
corrupted chriſtianity. They muſt ſee their obligation 
to do this, as they profeſs to ſeek the kingdom of 
God and his righteouſneſs, and are daily praying, that 
his kingdom may come -and his will-be done, They 
mult, alſo, neceſſarily rejoice in beholding the pil. 
lars of antichriſtian eſtabliſhments already ſhaking, 
and the ſupporters of them trembling, and muſt indulge 
pleaſing hopes, that the time is not very far diſtant 
when they ſhall fall, and agreeably to prophecy, an 
univerſal reformation in the minds and manners of 
men take place,” 

There is a ſmall flip of paper, upon which Mr, 
Mort has written, © Underneath this tone lies John 
Mort; who learned his religion from the New 
Teſtament, and not from corrupt human ſyſtems. He 
thought it his duty to do his utmoſt, to root out or 
leften the miſchievous effects of that antichriſtian re- 
ligion called calviniſm.“ 

You have ſeen in what light our late friend viewed 
the doctrines of the church of England. But whilſt 
he rejected her creed, and thought her chargeable with 
idolatry in her devotions ; he approved of her made of 
worſhip in preference to that of the diſſenters. In a 
letter to a very worthy and reſpectable perſon, with 
whoſe activity in introducing a printed form of prayer 
into the religious ſervices of the ſociety with which he 
was connected, Mr. Mort was well acquainted, he 


thus ſpc aks of himſelf, © I am one of thoſe very fex 
di lenters, 
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4fenters, who for many years have been diſpleaſed 
with the almoſt univerſal prejudice of even thoſe called 
rational diſſenters, againſt the uſe of liturgies in public 
worſhip, No one more fejgiced when I firſt heard, 
ſome years ago, of your generous deſign to introduce 
that mode of worſhip.“ 

As many of you my iriends, are probably but little 
acquainted with the queſtion concerning the propriety 
of printed forms of prayer, and may wonder upon hat 
principles Mr. Mort could approve of a mode of 
worſhip ſo little adopted by diſſenters; you will be 
pleaſe] with an extra or two fi om a letter upon the 
ſubject, in anſwer to that juſt mentioned. 

« Did not obſervation and experience evince, how 
much the generality of mankind are led by cuſtom and 
habit, more than by reaſon and reflection; one would 
wonder at the averſion which many amongſt the ra- 
tional diſſenters have entertained to the uſe of a liturgy 
in public worſhip, more eſpecially as with the uſe of 
it, an opportunity of extempore or free prayer being 
admitted, the peculiar advantages of both might be 
united, In this view, I cannot but wiſh the practice 
more general; I mean only amongſt thoſe whoſe 
minds are ſufficiently enlarged to concur in declining 
the introduRion of any difputable opinion, deſiring to 
retain nothing, but what any candid and ſincere 
chriſtian may join in the uſe of. 

Though] think the uſe of a liturgy preferable to the 
preſent mode of worſhip among diſſenters; yet L 

eſteem 


1 
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eſteem it a happy circumſtance that it has not in times 
Paſt obtained amongſt them, as it might have been the 
means of preſerving many erroneous notions and 
abſurd phraſes, which are now gradually ſinking inte 
oblivion; but wherever chriſtianity is underſtood and 
profeſſed in its genuine ſimplicity ;* there one cannot 
but wiſh, that the public offices of devotion, might be 
rendered ſtable and permanent, as a laſting barrier 
againſt the encroachments of ſuperſtition and enthu- 
ſiaſm. 

The uſe of reſponſes in public worſhip, is, I think 
à delightful and animating part, tending to engage the 
attention of the people, and rendering the ſervice 
more ſocial, than where one perſon acts a ſolitary 
part. 

It is not my intention to enlarge on the compara- 
tive merit of the two different modes, as I recolle I 
am writing to one, who has ſufficiently conſidered the 
ſubject. But I would beg leave to mention another 
circumſtance, wherein the peculiar advantage and 
expediency, of a liturgy or pre- compoſed form, muſt, 
I think, be generally acknowleged. In ſome places, 


the number of diſſenters is too ſmall to ſupport a con- 
; ſtant 


* But ſince it is impoſſible to know with' certainty 
when chriſtianity is profeſſed in its genuine ſimplicity 
would it not be wiſe in every ſociety when adopting ? 
liturgy, to inveſt a number of perſons with the power of 
reviſing and correcting it, whenever they ſhould think 
It expedient ? 


E 


gant miniſter; they have only ſervice amongſt them 
occaſionally, or, perhaps, once a month: at other 
times they do not meet, for want of a ſuitable perſon 
to lead their devotions in the preſent mode: ſome 
therefore ſtay at home: others go to the eſtabliſhed 
church, which occaſional conformity tends, by de- 
grees, to render them indifferent to the principles of 
| their diſlent, and thus has led many families to con- 
form entirely: this might probably be prevented, and 
their meetings kept up by the uſe of a form, which any 
* perſons of moral conduct, and moderate abilities, 
might read in a manner, at leaſt edifying, though not 
with the propriety of ſuperior talents *.“ | 

So averſe was Mr, Mort from extempore prayer, 
that, as I am informed, he always made uſe of a form 
in conducting family worſhip. You will be pleaſed 
with thoſe ſpecimens of his devotional ſpirit, which I 
ſhall tranſcribe for the uſe of any who may think pro- 
per to adopt them, in performing the daily religious 


E 


er 
E ſervices of their families. How nearly he agreed in 
, ſentiment with the writer of the letter juſt quoted, 


reſpecting the peculiar propriety of forms of prayer 
being adopted by ſocieties, which have no ſtated - 
miniſter, you will ſee from the following addreſs. It 
was written about the year 1774. 


«c It 


* Some valuable obſervations on Liturgies may be 
ſeen, in an excellent work entitled, „ The Principles 
of Moral and Political Philoſophy, by W. Paley, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Carliſle,” 
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It is humbly propoſed to the conſideration of al 
rational diflenters, whether if the following plan of 
rules and orders, or others of the like nature, were | 
adopted and obſerved by their religious ſocieties; 
it would not tend greatly to improve the particul 
members of them, in uſeful knowlege, in amiable 
diſpoſitions, and in the practice of the chriſtia 
virtues. - - 
« If they have no ſtated miniſter *; let thoſe mem- 
* bers, who are of the beſt eh and abilities, | 


„ undertake 


* For the apprehenſion of the neceſſity of a ſtand. 
ing miniſtry, for the purpoſe of conducting public 
«© worſhip in chriſtian aſſemblies, ſeems to be a miſtake, 
„ and may have been one reaſon of the diſſolution of 
«© ſome difſenting ſocieties, when not able to maintain 
« a miniſter, 

«« It is written (ſays Tertullian, who lived ſixteen 
© hundred years ago) He hath made us kings and pritfii 
*& to God and his Father, The diſtinction between 
« clergy and laity was made by the church, and ap- 
© proved by the bench of elders. So that where there i 
«© none of that bench, you yourſeif both offer and 
«© baptize, and are your own.prieſt ; nay where there 
«« are three, they make a church, though they are ga 
% men. For every man lives by his own faith; 


« is there any acceptance of perſons with * 
c« Therefore if you have the right of prieſthood in 
«« yourielf, you muſt have a right to exerciſe your 
«« prieſthood, when it is neceſſary.” Quoted by Gro- 
tius in a Tract, printed in A Defence of the Rights 
of the Chriſtian church, 1709, p. 180. 
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tc undertake the ſervices, uſually allotted to miniſters, 
« of leading the devotions of the aſſembly in prayer, 
« and of reading the ſcriptures, together with ſuch 
lectures, as are beſt calculated to give them a right 
« underſtanding of natural and revealed religion, and 
0 which beſt : tend to enforce the practice of every 
« chriſtian duty. It is preſumed that there might be 
« found ſome in every, or at leaſt moſt chriſtian 
« ſocieties, willing to undertake this ſervice ; as with 
« the help of written forms of prayer, and the many 
« uſeful diſcourſes now in print, no uncommon abili- 
« ties are neceſſary for the undertaking, All of them 
« would cheerfully concur in their endeavours to im- 
© prove, as much as poſlible, that important and de- 
« lightful part of religious worſhip, the ſinging of 
« God's praiſe, 
« In general: let there be a warm and ſincere 
«* zeal in all the members, to promote, as far as in 
« their power, the happineſs of every particular mem- 
© ber of the ſociety, more eſpecially his ſpiritual 
* welfare, "Thoſe who are in poverty and diſtreſs 


re 1s 
= © ſhould be relieved by thoſe in more affluent cir- 
* cumſtances, as nearly as can be, propottionably 


* to the ſeveral abilities of the latter. 

Harmony of affections, and the ſincereſt friend- 
* ſhip, ſhould be carefully cultivated and maintained 
* among all the members, though differing in their 

* opinions, about controverted points of divinity. 


D | « Let 


qt 
Let the members of the ſociety take every pro 
per opportunity to be well acquainted with one * 
* another. Let the more knowing take pleaſure in 
« communicating knowlege, in the moſt condeſcend. 
ing, acceptable way, to the more ignorant, Let 
the rich be far from aſſuming a haughty air, and 


* 
A 


learn that meek, that humble ſpirit, which wil 


<« endear them to all their fellow members of inferior 
« rank. It would not be amiſs, if theſe were at 
& certain times admitted to their tables. It is very 
6 practicable to render table converſation very im- 
« proving as well as pleaſant, By ſuch behaviour, 
« their warmeſt affections and beſt wiſhes will be 


« gained. A grateful, teachable diſpoſition, a ſober 
c 


** 


and diligent conduct will be the conſequence. 
& With regard to all other denominations of 
chriſtians ; let every member be poſſeſſed of the 
moſt catholic principles, and behave towards them 
« in the moſt charitable and generous manner. 

« Let all the members ſhow their affection to 
« Chriſt, their love to one another, their gratitude 
ec to God for the goſpel, by cheerfully embracing the 


c 


* 


** 


. 


e ſtated opportunities, weekly or monthly, of join- 


« ing with their fellow-chriſtians in celebrating the 
& Jord's ſupper : at that time, more eſpeciglly con- 
« templating the character, teachings, ſuffering, 
« condeicenſion ad love of their great maſter. 

« Let all the members, approving theſe rules and 


« heartily conſenting to the practice, give in ther 
« names; 


- $004 


« names; by which means they would all be known 
« to one another. | 
« Vicious and refractory members, after all pru- 
« dent methods have been taken to reclaim them, 
« ſhould have their names eraſed, | 

« Every well-difpoſed perſon, after duly conſider- 
« ing theſe rules and orders, defiring to become a 


« name accordingly, | 

& A church, though ſmall, thus conſtituted and 
“ moulded, as it were, into one ſoul, bearing one 
« another's burdens, conſidering one another to pro- 
4 yoke unto love and to good works; how lovely, 
« how beautiful the idea !” 

You, my friends, can all bear teſtimony that Mr, 
Mort himſelf uniformly paid the ſtricteſt attention to 


know, for you have often told me, how kind he was 
to all, how attentive to the wants of the poor, how 
mindful of your ſpiritual welfare, Having a perfe& 
acquaintance with the congregation, he frequently, 
you recolleCt, expreſſed his concern to you, when he 
obſerved that your ſeats in the chapel were empty, on 
that day in the week, which all confefs is beſt ſpent 
in gaining religious knowlege, and in cultivating a 


n to 
tude i 


in 


con⸗ 
inge, 


to improve in an amiable and heavenly frame of mind, 
would not permit him to quit the world, without 


their leaving behind him that token of his affection, which 


mes z 


« member, ſhould be admitted,” and ſubſcribe his 


the rules which you find he had laid down, You 


chriſtian temper, His anxiety for your continuing 
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you wilt meet with in the following diſcourſe, Tn 
that, as well as in ſome obſervations which hae 
already occurred, you will perceive what an impref. 
ſion was made upon his mind by a conſideration of 
the character of the apoſtle John, But the following 
anecdote ſhows it more ſtrikingly. * A few days after 
he was firſt impreſſed by meditating upon the humane 
temper of the boſom friend of Chriſt, as he was rid- 
ing briikly from Mancheſter, intent upon being home 
by tea-time, he was ſuddenly ſtopped by à poor 
woman, who begged him to give her ſomething. He 
was vexed at being detained, and would not hear her, 
But as he lay on his bed in the night, and refletd 
upon what had paſſed in the day: his heart ſmots 
him for this conduct, and he could not be eaſy, til 
he had, in the morning, walked upwards of two miles 
to ſee her and give her ſome little relief, He himſelf 
thought that he ſhould not have done this a few years 
before. 

That practice of his at your ſocial meetings, which | 
I have ſome times heard you mention, was truly clu- 
racteriſtic of the amiable temper of his mind, When 
others had given as a toaſt the lord of the manor, ot 
ſome other great perſon, to whom they were attached 
by intereſt, it was common with him to give © the 
PooR of Atherton: reminding you by theſe means of 
the nobler ties which ſhould bind man to man. How 
happy is it, when even the employments of our more 


unbended hours, become mementos of our * 
all 
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n ind are made to cheriſh the moſt generous and 
0 benevolent affections. i?” 
« It was from a ſimilar regard to your improvements - 

if that he was ſo earneſt in keeping up the converſation 

3 cub, which he had introduced. The topics which 

er were diſcuſſed at theſe meetings, were generally ſuch 

* as had an uſeful tendency. They brought together 

l 


upon the ſame footing, perſons of different deſerip- 
tions. They tended to remove every unneceſſary 
diſtinction between the maſter and the ſervant: and 
the characters of both were mutually improved by 
ſuch friendly communications. It is a black ſtain 
upon the complexion of the preſent times, that a 


ts club which had ſubſiſted half a century, which had 

til neither injured, nor thought of injuring any one, 

les which was compoſed of ſome of the moſt reſpectable 

elf perſons in the neighbourhood, which hath always 

as been conducted with decorum, with peace, and with 

harmony, ſhould lately * have been broken up, in 

ich conſequence of threat that the publicans who ſuffered ; 
l- them to meet any longer in their houſes, ſhould be 
net deprived of their licences. | 
Us You, my friends, are well acquainted with the life | 
hed of this good man, and it is not neceſſary in order to | 
te confirm you in the beſt opinion of him, that I ſhould 

s of mention any more iuſtances of the excellence of his 

S beart, In the following extract from a letter 4 which 

A D 3 he 

and 


7 
In January, 1793. + Written in July 1786. 
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he addreſſed to a particular friend & in Scotland, you 
will perceive that Mr. Mort drew a perfect likeneh 
6f himfelf, in his picture of a genuine chriſtian, 
- * But, dear madam, why - ſhould you alarm u 

et with fears of never meeting again in this world, 
ge fo good to indulge us with the hope of meeting 
once more at leaſt. Your good company a fry 
weeks, will not only add to our preſent happineß 
* but will contribute to qualify us ſor greater felicity 
s in that. world where perfect love and friendſhip 
« dwell, 1 do not fee why we ſhould not, whilein 
« this. world, anticipate the happineſs of the next, 
* Certainly a genuine chriſtian enjoys, whilſt on 
« earth, a felicity of the ſame kind as the pure ſpi- 
« rits above. What I mean by the genuine chriſtian, 
is, one who has learned from Chriſt himſelf a 
« habitual regaid to the Almighty- in his whole con- 
© verſation; one who fears, loves, and truſts in him, 
« is pleaſed and delighted that all things are governed 
„ by him, who is benevolence itfelf; one who has 
* learned from the divine teacher, with the aſſiſtance Wi 
tc of his holy ſpirit, to ingraft this god-like principe Wil 
& of benevolence into his whole ſoul ; in ſhort, one 
„ who loves the Lord his God with all his foul, and 
&« his neighbour as himſelf. From ſuch a chriſtian, 
« a ſelfiſh, ſordid, covetous temper is entirely eradi- 
« cated; pride is waolly extinguihed, envy killed, 
« malice annihilated ; idlen2ſs, intemperance ani 
| « de bauchety 


* Mrs. Ferguſon, 
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« deSauchery prevented: in a word, he is born of 
« God (as the beloved apoſtle emphatically expreſſes 
« jt) and cannot ſin;z” it would be ſelf-denial, con- 
« trary to his very nature, His delight is in doing 
« good; every faculty is exerted in this work: it is 
& his meat and drink. How bleſſed he, even in this 
« diſordered world, who is thus acting in concert 
« with all the pure ſpirits above ! is viewed by them 
« with delight! is reſpected by the good below as 
& one of the excellent of the earth! This is the ſal- 
« vation into which Chriſt has brought us. Every 
good chriſtian in this ſtate, is already come to 
« mount Sion, to the city of the livihg God, to the 
« heavenly Jeruſalem, to an innumerable company 
e of angels, &c. &c. 8 
« Dear madam, how much is it to be wiſhed, 
« that true chriſtianity were underſtood by all its 
“ profeſſors ! And yet I think the knowlege of it, is 
© eaſily learned, by ſtudying carefully the life and 
ce character of our divine teacher, his doctrines and 
+ precepts, the practical part of St. Paul's epiſtles, 
© the epiſtles of James, and John, particularly the 
* laſt, if men's minds have not been already poiſoned 
* by reading books, mixed with antichriſtian prin- 
* ciples, Theſe have been my ſentiments for many 
years, though different from thoſe of many ſerious, 


well. meaning perſons, J am more confirmed in 
** them in my old age.“ 


The 
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The ideas which Mr. Mort had long imbibed con-. 


cerning the divine perfections and the nature of chif. 


tianity, as they had a great influence in the formation 
of that amiable character he poſſeſſed, were likewiſe 
the comfort and ſupport of his old age. They made 
the decline of life happy, becauſe they enabled him to 
look forward to futurity with chriſtian exultation, By 


his kindneſs he had created ſincere and firm friends: 


and his having neglected to form that connection in 
life, which to ſome is a neceſſary proviſion againſt 
the lonelineſs of age, never appeared to have abridged 
the comfort of his latter days. He was always full 
of ſpirits, and it was after only a few hours indiſpoſi- 
tion, that he fell aſleep, January the _ 1788, in 


the eighty-ſixth year of his age. 


You, my friends, have deeply and juſtly lamented 
his death. But let us rejoice, that, though man is 
mortal, thoſe chriſtian virtues which render man the 
object of our love and veneration, are immortal. 


They warm, it is to be hoped, many of your breaſts. 


There are, we truſt, in our religious ſociety, ſome 
who will tread in his footſteps, and emulate Eis zeal 
and his exertions in behalf of practical religion and of 
pure chriſtianity, You will naturally have your eyes 


fixed upon him in particular, who fat at the feet of 


our late patriarch, who was peculiarly marked out 2s 
an object of his eſteem, and who hath already afforded 


you ſome evidence of his being actuated by the ſame 
principles. 
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priaciples. But whilſt we look up to ethers, let us 


never forget what we aurſelues owe to, the cauſe of 
truth and religion. There is not one among us who 


is not bound to do his utmoſt towards ſaving his own 


ſoul, and the fouls of other men. That you may 
never be unm indful of your obligations, and that the 


Almighty may graciouſly accept and proſper all your 
ſincere and upright endeavours to promote the know= 
lege and influence of the goſpel, is the hearty wiſh 
and prayer of, my chriſtian friencs, | 
Your affectionate and faithful brother 
in the lord Jeſus, 
H. TOULMIN, 


CHOWBENT, IAN. 37, 178g. 


The principal part of the following charaQter was 
firſt inſerted by Mr. Gore, in his Liverpool Paper. 
It afterwards appeared in the Gentleman's * 
for February 1788. 

The late Mr. John Mort was the laſt male repre- 
ſentative of an ancient and highly reſpectable family: 
2 man equally diſtinguiſhed for his piety, his benevo- 
lence, and the guileleſs ſimplicity of bis manners. 
The leiſure he enjoyed, from the avocations of buſi- 
neſs, was principally devoted to the ſtudy of the 
(criptures ; and, unlearned in the ſubtleties of ſcholaſtic 
uivinity, his inquiries were directed by the light of a 

clear 
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clear underſtanding, and the dictates of an upright 
heart. As the truths of chriſtianity opened upon his 
mind, he was charmed with the majeſtic ſimplicity 

which marks the religion of the goſpel : and wil 
he felt its ſuperior influence in enlightening his un- 
derſtanding, enlarging his views, and regulating the 
affections of his heart, the anxious and unremitting 
zeal with which he endeavoured to propagate his 
principles, in that circle tirough which his influence 
could extend, ſpeaks a leſſon of inſtruction to thoſe 
who are devoted to theology by profeſſion. He hal 
been for many years a zealous, an active, and a truly 
uſeful member of the ſociety of unitarian chriſtians at 
Chowbent; and was remarkably ſucceſsful in his 
endeavours to promote free inquiry, and what he 
eſteemed to be unclouded views of chriſtianity, But 
his religion did not terminate in mere ſpeculation it 
was ſeated in his honeſt heart. "The uniform piety he 
maintained through life, was equally the reſult of 
principle and affection. The regularity of his deyo- 
tions, and the cheerfulneſs of his temper, were equally 
remarkable. He was open as the day to melting 
charity, and plain-hearted hoſpitality was ever found 
beneath his roof, The poor bleſſed him. Every 
public ſpirited deſign which lay within the reach ofhis 
abilities, he was ever forward to ſupport. By the 
fore of perſonal character, he retained a patriarchal 


authority in his neighbourhood to the laſt. In every 
exigencyy 
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exigency, his opinion was conſulted, and his advice 


it followed, as it was always the dictate of integrity 
18 and of a ſound underſtanding. It is remarkable that 
a old age had not upon him, the ſame effect as 
© upon the generality of men. His mind was the fame 
a in the decline as in the meridian of life: there was 
the ſame cheerfulneſs, the ſame humane ſenſibility, 
8 the ſame devotional fervour, the ſame ardour in the 
- cauſe of liberty, of truth, and of religion. Healthy 
ce 2 | 

, by temperance and exerciſe, his life, though long, 
| was unimbittered by ſickneſs; and his death was 
ad | : 

almoſt inſtantaneous, and without a groan. Go, 
l worthy man, prepared to enjoy a ſtation in a happier 


world, ſuited to the virtues which adorned thy lite in 
this! | 
The following lines were written by the celebrated 


Mrs, Barbauld, when upon a viſit to Mr, Mort, about 
lixteen years ago. | 


Happy old man ! who tretch'd beneath the ſhade 

Of large grown trees, or in the ruſtic porch, 

* With woodbine canopies, (where linger yet 

The hoſpitable virtues) calm enjoy'ſt 

Nature's beſt bleſſings all, a healthy age, 

* Ruddy and vigorous, native cheerfulneſs, 

«* Plain-hearted friendſhip, ſimple piety, 

© The rural- manners, and the rural joys, 

* Friendly to life. Tho' rude & of ſpeech, yet rich 
| In 


* Alluding to a natural impediment in his ſpeech. 
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re In genuine worth, not unobſery*d ſhall paſs 
e Thy baſhful virtues ; for the Muſe ſhall mark, 
«© Detect thy charities, and call to light 

re Thy ſecret deeds of mercy z while the poor 

4 The deſolate and friendleſs, at thy gate, 

& A numerous family, with better praiſe, 

* Shall hallow in their hearts, thy ſpotleſs name,” 


R ˙² 


OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 


MR, JOHN MOR T, 


AND PREACHED IN THE | 


NEW CHAPEL AT CHOWBBENT, 


IN ATHERTON, 


JANUARY 20, 1788. 
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LUKE xxiii. 4. 


CERTAINLY THIS WAS A RIGHTEOUS MAN, 


THERE was ſomething uncommohily awful in 
thoſe appearances in nature, which accompanied the 
death of Jeſus. Such a concurrence of extraordinary 
events had been ſcarcely ever known before, © Be- 
e hold the vail of the temple was rent in two from 
« the tcp to the bottom: and the earth did quake: 
« and the rocks rent: and the ſun was darkened: 
cc and the graves were opened. and many bodies of 
&« the ſaints, who ſlept, aroſe.”* We cannot wonder 
therefore that the centurion, and thoſe who were 
with him, being witneſſes of theſe things, feared 
greatly, and glorified God, ſaying, & Certainly this 
was a righteous man.” Had the ſame centurian 
been acquainted with the life and conduct, as well 2s | 
the death of Jeſus, it would have abundantly con- 


firmed this favourable opinion of our maſter. " 
2 


. 


1 
he been with him, whilſt he went about doing good; 


bad he witneſſed the affection towards his aſſociates, 
tis tenderneſs to the afflicted, his compaſſion for the 


multitude, his love for his country, and his piety to 


God; he would undoubtedly have ſaid, “ Certainly 
this is a righteous man. Theſe were the ſureſt in- 


vications of his character: and theſe are indications 


of character, by which we may judge of men in 
every age and in every ſituation, - Miraculous atteſ- 
tations to the moral excellence of any one, are no 
longer to be found: nor have we any reaſon greatly 
to regret it, when the natural and more direct proofs 
of the beſt of hearts, are ſo clear and deciſive in 
favour of a man, as they were in favour of our late 
venerable friend Mr. Mort. 

No one who was acquainted with this true diſ- 
ciple of the amiable Jeſus, will be backward to apply 
to him, the declaration of the centurion concerning 
our lord, “ Certainly this was a righteous man.“ 
Were I diſpoſed, my friends, to make the virtues of 
the deceaſed, the theme of a whole diſcourſe, con- 
trary as ſuch a practice is to the reigning faſhion, I 
ſhould entertain no apprehenſion of your cenſure ; 
could I, by ſo doing, render juſtice to his character. 
ouch, I am perſuaded, is your veneration for his 
memory, that you would gladly ſee me breaking 
through a general rule, and would cordially accom-- 
” me in every expreſſion of affection and re- 
pect. 
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No one can be more clearly convinced 'than the 
1 | preacher is, of the impropriety of making it a com. 
io mon practice, upon occaſions of this kind, to paſs 
j ſome particular encomiums upon the character of the 
1 deceaſed, But, at the ſame time, he thinks, that 
5 there are men of ſingular worth, appearing now. and- 
416 then in the neighbourhood, whom we cannot ſuffer 
| to paſs by unnoticed, without doing an injury to the 
14 cauſe of religion. Theſe are men, whoſe lives ought 
= to be held up as objects of imitation ; their examples 
1 being frequently, perhaps, of more importance to 
13 thofe who were connected with them than the ex- 
. amples of the worthies of antiquity, To the lives ol 
= the one we ourſelves were probably eye witneſſes; 
but the lives of the other we know MEN 85 dut 
by report and tradition. | | 
It would be happy, my brethren, if we were pro- 
perly affected by reviewing the life of the friend, 
whoſe departure we now lament, Never did we 
know a man, who hath exhibited a pattern more 
deferving our attention and imitation, Indeed, my 
friends, I feel myſelf utterly unequal to the taſk of 
giving you an adequate view of his character: and 
were I to attempt it, I ſhould fear, that thoſe whole 
acquaintance with him has been more perfect and 
of longer duration than mine, would ſay that I had 
not done juſtice to him. To ſuch therefore, I would 
refer any who have not lived in habits of inti- 
macy with him for information. 
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Alx thoſe, who were ſo happy as to form a part 
of his family; aſk them what man he was in private? 
They will tell you, that he was perfectly regular in 
his deportment; that he was remarkably attentive to 
religious worſhip in his houſe ; and uniformly ſtudi- 
ous to promote, by a cheerful temper and a kind. 
demeanour, the peace and comfort of thoſe with 
whom he was connected. Though he was ever for- 
| ward, when it lay in his power, to do any thing for 
the benefit of others; he was always ſingularly anxi- 
cus to be as little troubleſome as poſſible himſelf. He 
never appeared to have a wiſh of availing himſelf, in 
the leaſt, of thoſe marks of attention and reſpeCt, to 
which his age or his character, or his ſituation, en- 
titled him, All whom he favoured with his acquaint» 
ance, will tell us that he was the agreeable com- 
panion ; and always the ſincere, the open-hearted, 
the ſleady friend, The man whom he called his 
friend in proſperity, he called his friend in adverſity : 
for his attachments were withdrawn only by a change 
of diſpoſition or conduct in the objects of his re- 
gard. 

But aſk not ſuch as were his intimate and ſelect 
aſociates merely: aſk every one who had any deal- 
ings with him, if there were ever a man who dealt 
with greater fairneſs and integrity. They will tell 
us that his honeſty was always ſuperior to a love of 
kntereſt : that he hath conſidered himſelf as bound by 
be laws of God, to act in oppoſition to his own per- 
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ſonal advantage in caſes, in which the leſs. ſcrupulous 
conſciences of men of common probity would have 
ſuffered. them to conſider themſelves as at perfeR 
liberty. Yet it was never the diſpoſition of our 
amiable friend, to be ſatisfied with a diſcharge of 
duties alone which are dictated by the principles of 
equity; for never did wiver/al love glow with greater 
ardour in the human breaſt. 

In proof of this, we may appeal to the ſons of for 
row, of every deſcription. But, indeed, an appeal 
to them muſt be unneceſſary. The men who have 
witneſſed his pity, and experienced his liberality, art 
to be met with any where in this neighbourhood, and 
there are few before me, but have heard ſome un- 
fortunate - man relate with what tenderneſs he has 
looked upon his diſtreſſes. An object of pity never 
went to his door in vain, Nor did he wound the 
feelings of the humble ſuppliant, with a long liſt of 
harſh inquiries, before he granted the boon of charity, 
A deſtitute appearance, and an honeſt countenance, 
he thought, entitled any one to his regard, Some 


may, perhaps, imagine, that he granted relief with 


too indiſcriminate an hand. But he had an idea pre- 
bably, that by checking the emotions of pity, upon 
principles of prudence, there is imminent danger of 
weakening the power of that amiable affection, and 
that it therefore became him to give the rein to his 


humane feeling 2s, though he regarded only the im- 
provement 


e 
provement of his own ſongs: Pp then, this; 


as a righteous man. 

But his title to tke e aft a nn man, 
ould not be more clearly proved than by his conduct 
zz 2 member of this religious ſociety, It was ſuch a 
conduct as I have the confidence to think that every 
chriſtian preſent muſt” approve., Far my. «wn. part, 
J hould admire, and reſpect the zeal of a liberal 
minded church- man, or Roman catholic, though not 
exerted in ſupport of that particular form of worſhip, 
which is adopted by chriſtians of our denomination : 
and I ſhould be moſt blameably deficient in charity, 
dd I not believe, that any of you, my brethren, if 
any of our brethren of the Church of England, or 
of Rome ®, be preſent, would feel an equal veneration 
for the religious zeal of a man, wha ranked himſelf 
among the proteſtant diſſenters. Yes, my brethren 
of every ſect, I believe that you have enough of the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, to eſteem excellence, wherever it 
is found, Inquire, then, of the members of this 
chriſtian ſociety, if there were ever one of their num- 
der more active or more uſeful than our deceaſed 
mend? They will aſſure you as ſtrongly as they can, 
that they never knew his equal, They will ſpeak of 
him as the father of this congregation. They will 
tell you with what generoſity he contributed to the 
ſupport of their reſpectability as a religious ſociety ; 
how carneſt he was in promoting any plan for their 

. Improve- 


As I have been told is ſometimes the caſe, 
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improvement in knowlege and in virtue, and for the 
maintenance of their peace and felicity. Indeed he 
had nothing more at heart; than to extingniſh every 
ſpark ot diſcord and animoſity, and to fan the flame 
of brotherly love, that unity and harmony might uni. 
verſally prevail among us. 

They will tell you, that he was equally exemplary 
in the regularity of his attendance upon public wor- 
ſhip, and that, though for many years paſt, he might 
have pleaded his age, as an apology for more in- 
dulgence than he was accuſtomed to in younger life, 
yet, he was as conſtant as any one, to the day of his. 
death. Though few men needed it leſs, none were 
more mindful of the means of improvement: for he 
never had an idea that becauſe a man may, for the 
moſt part, be already acquainted with thoſe truths 
which are delivered from the pulpit, he is therefore, 
excuſed from reſorting to the place of public worſhip, 
But why do we mention theſe particulars ? The 
ſingle circumſtance of his influence with this ſociety 
of chriſtians, is of itſelf a proof, that he was a re- 

ſpectable and uſeful member of the ſociety. - You, 
my brethren, will not ſcruple to inform any ſtranger 
that may queſtion you, that the opinion of Mr. Mort 
would have weighed more with you, than the opinion 
of any ten perſons in the congregation. You will at 
the ſame time aſſure him, that this influence could 
never have been owing to our friend's poſſeſing 
greater property than other perſons, or merely to the 
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liberality of his contributions to the ſupport of public 
inſtruction, but to a ſingular amiable diſpoſition; and 
to a general reſpectability of character. But when ' 
you are ſpeaking of his influence over us, you will 
pe careful not to let any one imagine that he was 
ever forward to exert that inſfuence, but in promot - 
ing peace and unanimity. Very frequently has he 
freely given up his own views and ſentiments to thoſe 
of other people: and he has in many caſes been ſilent, 
with reſpect to meaſures which he conceived would he 
of great utility, particularly! with regard to the method 
of conducting public. worſhip, merely from the ap- 
prehenſion,. that his ideas might pothbly vary. from 
the ideas of ſome individuals in the congregation, / 
You muſt all, my friends, have known inſtances of 
his backwardneſs to declate his own private opinion | 
upon queſtions which have in courſe come before this 
ſociety; leſt he ſhould throw an undue bias in the 
way of your deliberations, It was his uniform with | 
to throw a, bias on no ſide but on the ſide of \ virtue. 
To this point he directed all his influence. To im- | 
prove the amiable diſpoſitions of thoſe with whom, he 
was Connected, was an object which he had at heart 
tothe very lateſt hour of his life. With this view, 
he drew up, not long before his death, an addreſs to 
this chriſtian ſociety, intimating a with that it ſhould 
be communicated to them after his departure, You, 
ny chriſtian brethren, | truſt, will pay to it all the 
regard 
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regard due to the dying words of an old and much 
reſpected friend. I will recite it to you, believing 
that an attention to it may be: of benefit, not to thoſ 
only who conſider themſelves as members of this 
ſociety, but to any of our fellow-chriſtians, who arg 
not regular attendants at this place. 


« 14 dear Friends and PFellow-Chriftians of uu 
Religicus Seciety at Chowbent : 


The uncommon reſpe& you have always ſhewn 
me, makes me confident you will receive this, my 
parting and farewel addreſs, with candour. Though 
the ſubje of it may be ſingular and out of the com- 
mon way, I hope it may be of real ſervice to ſome 
of you. It is my hearty wiſh that you would, with 
due care, conſider what may be learned from a ſeri- 
ous meditation upon an important part of the hiſtory 
of the life of our ſaviour Jeius Chriſt, as the fol · 
lowing. 

FIRST ConsIDERATION. Whether there was 
not one diſciple whom he loved more than any of the 
reſt ? 

SECOND CoNSIDERATION., Whether it was not 
the humane, friendly, benevolent diſpoſition of the 
apoſtle John, that made him this favourite ? 

TRHIRD ConsIDERATION. Whether it is not in 
our power, if we do our beſt, to attain to this amia- 
ble temper ? 


. FouRTH 
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Four ConsIDeRATION. How inconſiſtent 
are thoſe who know and believe this 'hiftorical truth, 
and yet are unconcerned whether they attain to this 


this amiable diſpoſition : eſpecially if they believe that our 

are ſaviour will be their judge, at the day of final retribu- 
tion? 

Firry Con2iDFRATION. Whether thoſe who 

our attain to the amiable diſpoſition of the apoſtle John, 

will not be owned and rewarded, by the impartial 

Judge, as his favourites, before men and angels, at 
50 the great day of final retribution ? 

4 What good theſe meditations may do you, I know 
ugh not; but this I know, that theſe meditations on this 
Fig part of hiſtory have done me more good than all the 
* practical diſcourſes which I have heard or read. 
= Augn/t 10, 1788.“ 
tory 
fl. From this you may ſee, my brethren, upon what 

his mind was moſt intent. It was upon making us 

a wiſer and better. “ Certainly, then, this was a righ- 
the teous man.“ In this light indeed every one is diſ- 

poſed to conſider him; for there have been few 
uy perſons held in ſuch univerſal eſteem. He was re- 

* ſpected and beloved not only by people of his own 

perſuaſion, but by men of all ſects and parties. All 
12 were prepoſſeſſed in his favour. And where ſhall we 
* ſeek for the cauſe of this, but in the character of the 
man. His rank, his wealth, his influence, his power, 
TH Were by no means ſuch as to procure him this regard. 


It 
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Int was merely the charitable uſe he made of the lite 
he poſleſſed ; his conſtant readineſs to relieve the dif. 
treſſed, and in general, that “ humane, friendy, 
benevolent diſpoſition,” he had learnt from the fl. 
yourite of Jeſus, which rendered him ſo much the 
object of univerſal love. Indeed had our fellow. 
chriſtians of the eſtabliſhed church or of the church 
of Rome, heard his expreſſions of charity and kindneh 
for them, and for all the houſehold of faith; had they 
known with what uncommon ſatisfaction he has 
likened to ſuch exhortations from the-pulpit, as have 
been dictated by a deſire of promoting the influence 
of a liberal and catholic ſpirit ; they would have been 
ſtrongly confirmed in their favourable opinion of him, 
and with one heart and one voice would have echoed, 
certainly this is a righteous man.“ They, there- 
fore, will feelingly concur with his more immediate 
connections in lamenting that a man ſo excellent and 
ſo amiable is no more. But at the ſame time, we 
have reaſon-to be thankful, my friends, that Almighty 
God was pleaſed to continue him to us, for 2 lengn 
of time, ſo much exceeding the common term of 
human life, and eſpecially that he bleſſed him, with 2 
capacity for uſefulneſs, even to his lateſt days. And 
now, though he is ſleeping with his fathers, let us 
not conſider him as a friend whom we have loſt for 
ever. He is only retired to reſt, and will awake 


with renewed vigour in the morning of the reſurrec- 
non, 
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don. Thoſe amiable qualities, thoſe chriſtian vir- 
tues which adorned his mind, and made him the ob- 
ject of our eſteem and love, are only like the flowers 
in winter, withered, indeed, for a little time, but 
which, on the return of ſpring, will appear again iu 
all their lovelineſs and beauty, Then ſhall we once 
more behold, and once more admire, that integrity, 
that generoſity, that humanity, that piety, that zeal 
for truth and for religion, which in this world we 
| have contemplated with ſo much delight and fatisfac- 
tion, Then ſhall we ſee thoſe virtues unfettered in 
their exertions by the various difficulties which 
weaken their efforts, in this mortal ſtate, and the good 
man himſelf traverſing with ardour and with chriſtian 
exultation, a much wider field of uſefulneſs than the 
preſent world is capable of affording. Did I ſay that 
we {hall behold him in the world of bliſs? We Hall, 
indeed, if we be poſſeſſed of a ſoul like his: but it is 
in vain for us to expect it otherwiſe, The ſociety. to 
which he will belong, will be that of juſt men made 
perfect: a ſociety of which we muſt become mem- 
bers, would we have communion with him, Let us 
then endeavour to copy, as nearly as we can, that 
pattern which he hath left for our imitation. Let us 
retire to our cloſets, and review, as impartially as 
we are able, our diſpoſitions and paſt behaviour, com- 
pare them with thoſe of our departed friend, and mark 
wherein lies our principal deficiency. Let us mark 
it cxrefully, that in future our principal attention 


F may 


12 


may be directed towards an amendment. Let u 
never forget how amiable our friend was rendered by 
the virtues which adorned his mind, how truly he 
became thereby the object of every one's love and 
veneration. 
Do you, my brethren, who are members of this 
religious ſociety, pay an eſpecial attention to the cha 
racter he ſuſtained as one of our number, Let u 
call to mind his generous zeal, and his influence 
among us: and let it be the aim of every one of us 
to fill his place, not by ſtriving to acquire the ſame 
veight with the ſociety, but by endeavouring to cuk 
tivate the ſame amiable ſpirit, and to do the fame 
good. If, inſtead of this, he had ſought popularity 
and influence, it is probable that he would never have 
obtained it. Had he not frequently ſacrificed his private 
ſentiments and wiſhes, though founded in truth, to 
thoſe of other perſons, he would never have main- 
tained, juſtly as he deſerved it, he never would have 
maintained the influence he had acquired. Let uz, 
my friends, imitate in this reſpect, the example of 
our elder brother. - Let us not be eager to bring 
forward any favourite plans, unleſs we be fully fatis- 
fied that the welfare of the ſociety is intimately con- 
nected with them: nor let us vehemently ſupport 
our own opnions, when we find that they vary from 
thoſe of our fellow-chriſtians, but let our moderation 
be known unto all men. If we be liberal in pro. 


moting the knowlege of religion, if we be lovers of 
| peace | 
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peace and unity, and, above all, if we be unblame- 
zble in our deportment, and followers of that which 
js good, we ſhall obtain and preſerve all the influ- 
ence which a good man can wiſh for, or which 
z chriſtian has a right to expect. But I ſay no 
more. 1 am addreſſing the diſciples of Jeſus. 
« One is your maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are 
brethren,” 
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moral. Thou art a Being of all-comprehending 


| Theſe thy perfections are conſtantly exerciſed for the 
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PRAYER roa a FAMILY» 


O Lorn our God, we worſhip thee who. ar 
the only living and true God, beſides whom there 
is no other. The idols of the heathen are vanity, 
and a lie: thoſe who truſt in them, are like unto 
them; but thou art from everlaſting, to everlaſt 
ing, God, without the leaſt variableneſs or ſhadoy 
of turning : the great Creator, the wiſe and righteous 
Governor, and the juſt Judge of the world, Worthy, 
O Lord, art thou of our moſt profound reverence and 
adoration, our conſtant and faithful obedience, our 
firmeſt truſt and confidence, our joy and delight; 
for thou poſſeſſeſt all poſſible perfection, natural and 


K&nowlege, unerring and infallible wiſdom, unlimited 
power, impartial juſtice, boundleſs goodnels, un- 
ſpotted purity, unchangeable truth and faithfulnels. Wi 


good of the whole creation. Wherever we turn out 
eye, what part ſoever of thy works we contemplate, 
we ſee the footſteps of an Almighty being; we ke 

thy 


* Theſe prayers might be properly uſed at any meet- 
ings for the purpoſes of religious improvement, ſuch 
as have been lately ſet on foot in this neighbourhood by 
the members of our congregation, 


l 
thy power, wiſdom and goodneſs, manifeſted in a 
moſt glorious manner, We adore thee as our 
Creator, our conſtant Preſerver, and the Redeemer 
of our ſouls. We praiſe thee who haſt placed us fo 
high in the rank of beings, in this lower world ; who 
haſt ſubjected all other creatures to our uſe and conve- 
niency, making man a lord in this lower world, It 
has pleaſed thee to confer on us the noble gifts of rea- 
ſon, intelligence and liberty, whereby we are made 
capable of yielding unto thee an acceptable ſervice 
and obedience, and of attaining to the higheſt ho- 
nours, to the moſt refined and ſolid bliſs, Happy had 
it been for us, had we always behaved ſuitably to the 
dignity of our rational nature, and been faithful in 
thy ſervice : but alas ! we have reaſon to acknowlege, 
with the deepeſt ſhame, that we have neglected to 
cultivate and improve the noble talents which by thy 
goodneſs have been intruſted to us. In our careleſſneſs 
we have ſuffered ourſelves to be corrupted by the 
temptations that are in the world, through luſt, The 
objects of our ſenſes have often, through our own 
fault, made an undue impreflion on our minds: we 
have thereby been enticed to do many things unbe- 
coming the dignity of our rational nature, much more 
unbecoming our character as chriſtians. If thou 
ſhouldſt be ſevere to animadvert on all our paſt follies 
n miſcarriages, we ſhould be miſerable indeed: but 
with tice there is mercy, that thou mayeſt be feared. 
We rejoice to know, that thou art by the goſpel of 
Jeſus, reconciling a ſinful world unto thyſelf, not im- 
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puting unto the humble, the penitent and obedient, 
their iniquity and trangreſſions. Thou has given 1 
this aſfurance by thy ſon Jeſus Chriſt, whom thou huf 
exalted to be a prince and a ſaviour, to give repentancy 
and remiſſion of ſins to thy people. Having ſuch ens 
eouragement, we would ſincerely repent of all ou 
- paſt follies : we would now acquaint ourſelves with 
thee, and be at peace, that thereby good may come: we 
deſire from the heart to forgive thoſe who have tre. 
paſſed againſt us: we would now engage ourſeyg 
without reſerve in thy ſervice, Be gracious, O Lord, 
to forgive all our paſt inquities ; receive us into thy 
favour ; aid us by thy ſpirit, that we may make good | 
our reſolutions againſt ſin 3 that we may overcome the 
world, and maintain conſtantly a juſt government 
over our paſſions, appetites and affections, regulating 
them according to the rules of reaſon, and of thy 
word. May we always live under the influence of 2 
divine faith, and attain to that meaſure of it, which 
will give us a happy victory over this world. May we 
have that faith which works by love and purihes the 
heart and conduct: may the ſincerity of our faith and 
love be manifeſted, by an obedient life, a fruitful 
converſation : and may we do all we can to advance 
thine honour, obedience to thy laws, and the good of 
mankind: eſpecially may we ſtrive to adorn our pro- 
feffon, by being examples of every thing that is vir- 
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tucus and praiſe-worthy ; aiming {till at higher at- 
tainments in knowlege, wiſdom and virtue : and may 


we be daily more ccnfirmed and eſtabliſhed in the 
ways 
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ways of truth and goodneſs. Amidſt the many changes, 
diſßculties, and trials of life, may we be enabled to 


u haft preſerve a becoming ſerenity of temper, always in 
tance WW patience poſſeſſing our fouls : at laſt may we finiſh 
hen. WY yell, and have an abundant entrance into thine ever- 
_ Us | 


laſting kingdom. an: 2 | | 

Hear, * O Lord, our prayers for others : extend thy 
merciful regards to the whole world, In compaſſion: - 
to the infirmities of mankind, ſend into every dark- 
corner of the earth the ſaving light of thy goſpel : and 
where thy goſpel is ſent, may it meet with due re- 


0 thy ception : may men learn from it, as it teaches them, 

good to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, to live ſo- 
e the berly, righteouſly and godlily in this preſent evil 

ment world, O that men may every where learn to know 

ating and fear thee, and to work righteouſneſs, that they: 
| thy may be accepted of thee. May chriſtianity prevail in 

of 2 its native purity : may all profeſſing chriſtians learn an 

phich bumble, charitable, benevolent diſpoſition of mind : 

y we may there be no more deſtroying in all thine holy 

s the mountain: may none that profeſs themſelves the 

Land followers of Jeſus, dare to uſurp the ſacred rights 

itful ck conſcience : may thoſe who have dared to oppreſs 

ance 


tie cauſe of truth, be aſhamed : may that liberty 
Which Jeſus has left to his churches, be maintained by 
al his followers may our civil and religious rights 
be preſerved to us to the lateſt generations, that ages 
het unborn may praiſe thy name. Above all ſave us 

| from 


* This paragraph may be omitted when the whole 
Payer would be too long. 
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from our ſins, that iniquity may not be our ruin, By, 
ſincere reſormation, may we have better grounds to hope 
for the continuance of thy favours. Bleſs our king: 
may he rule in thy fear: may he ſtill live and be 2 
great bleſſing to us: under him may we enjoy peace. 
able and quiet lives, in all godlineis and honeſy, 
Bleſs the prince of Wales, form his mind to a love 
of piety, virtue, and liberty: may all the royal fi- 
mily be bleſſed : never may we want a proteſtarf 
prince to ſway the ſeeptre of theſe nations. May al 
of us in our different ſtationz exert ourſelves, and 
uſe the influence we have to diſcourage vice, to pro- 
mote rational piety and ſolid virtue, In this important 
work eſpecially may the miniſters of the goſpel be dili 
gent and faithful, and do thou, O Father, make them 
ſucceſsful. (This day* may acceptable ſervices be perfornud 
in all thy churches: may we worſhip thee who art a 
' ſpirit, in ſpirit and in truth, and may the truths we ſal 
hear or read, be uſeful to us.) 

We praiſe thee for the mercies of the paſt nigh 
(er day). It is thou who keepeſt us from the terrois | 
by night, and from the arrows that fly by day: fil 
be our kind guardian; and may the cloſe of every daf 
be comfortable. Pity, O God of all comfort, tha 
who want our mercies : eaſe the pained, raiſe up thoſ 
that are bowed down: comfort the feeble- minded: 
provide for the poor: manifeſt thy goodneſs to thole 
that love and fear thee, We aſk all as the diſciples 


of Jeſus thy well beloved ſon our faviour ; and as be 
bas 


* To be introduced on Sunday morning. 
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eternal, immortal, inviſible, the one only living and 


ing true God, all might, majeſty and dominion, now and 
de 2 Wl evermore, Amen, * 

ace. 

ell — — — —  — — —  — 

love 
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, and SECOND PRAYER 

pro- | 

tant O mosT great and glorious Jehovah, the high and 
d. WHY holy One inhabiting eternity! Thou only poſſeſſeſt 
them all poſſible perfection, art glorious in holineſs, fearful 
oma in praiſes, doing wonders, Thou art the greateſt and 
art a the beſt of Beings : goodneſs is thy nature and delight. 
e ſhall Thou haſt proclaimed thyſelf to be the Lord, the 

Lord God, merciful and gracious, flow to anger, 

nigh abundant in goodneſs and mercy, forgiving iniquity, 
errors tranſgreſſion and ſin; though thou canſt by no means 
; {ti clear the guilty, ſuch as are impenitently ſo, It has 
ry day Pleaſed thee to make a free and open declaration by 
| thoſe thy fon Jeſus Chriſt, of thy readineſs to forgive every 
) thoſe lncerely repenting and returning ſinner. We rejoice 
nded: in thy promiſed pardon and ſalvation: we praiſe thee 
thoſe vdo haſt called us with an holy calling; called us to 
ey Virtue, to liberty, to glory. All things are now 
E 


Kay on thy part, for our being received into thy 
kingdom 


be hath taught us, would aſcribe unto thee, the King 
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kingdom, for our being made wiſe, virtuous, holy 
and happy. May not this ſalvation miſs on our part, 
through our obſtinacy, or negligence :*niay we cheers 
fully comply with the requirements of thy goſpel: 
may we forſake every falſe way, be enabled to recti) 
the diſorders of our mind, to aſſert the liberty of our 
fouls: may the goſpel of Jeſus make us free, and we 
ſhall be free indeed. Enable us frequently and ſeri- 
ouſly to take an impartial and deliberate ſurvey of 
our own tempers and characters, and to bring our 
actions before the tribunal of reaſon and conſcience, 
And do thou, O moſt merciful Father of our ſpirits, 
ſearch us and try us: remove the veil of ſelf- love and 
partiality from before the eyes of our minds, and ſhey 
us to ourſelves in our genuine colours. Whatever iy 
irregular and perverted in our inward frame, do thou 
graciouſly aſſiſt us in rectifying. If there be any good 
diſpoſitions in us, may they be abundantly ſtrengti» 
ened and eſtabliſhed by thee. May we neyer reſt fa 
tisfied with any attainments we have already made in 
virtue, or think that we are already perfect : but for- 
getting the things which are behind, may we preſs 
forward with unremitting ardour towards the mark of 
the prize of our high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus, 
Aſſiſt us in cultivating every divine and amiable di- 
poſition, that our tempers may be ſweetened, our 
hearts purified, our manners refined, and that our 
ſouls may daily be advancing to perfection. We 


would learn of our dear and honoured maſter an * 
: ? 


(7 J 

ble, compaſſionate, benevolent temper of mind. 
May old things be done away : may all things become 
new : may we be created anew in Chriſt Jeſus, to 
ſerve thee the living and true God: ſo may we behave 
ourſelves, that on the molt impartial examination af 
our conduct, we may have reaſon to approve it, may 
have confidence towards thee, and may always on 
good grounds rejoice in hope of glory. May we 
live under the influence of a divine faith, behave with 
becoming indifference to preſent things, knowing that 
we have not long to ſtay here. May we uſe this 
world as not abuſing it, ſeeing the faſhion of it paſſeth 
way; and whilſt we are neceſſarily employed about 
things pertaining to this life, may we by no means be 
unmindful of our future intereſt, May we above all 
things take care to ſecure a good foundation againſt 
the time to come, ſeeking the kingdom of God and 
his righteouſneſs, not doubting but that all needful 
things will be added to us. Support us under the dif- 
hcultics that yet lie before us in the preſent ſtate of 
trial, May we be humble in proſperity, patient and 
reigned in adverſity, May every affliction prove in 
thy hand, a kind and faithfal means of diſcipline to 
train up our minds in the exerciſe of thoſe virtues, 
which will make us uſeful here, bleſſings in our ſta- 
tions, and fit us for being Joined to a purer ſociety 
above, amongſt whom, none that are impure, ſhall 
ever be admitted, 


Bleſſed 
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mercies we have enjoyed through our paſt lives, an 


We thank thee for the meaſure of health we enjoy in 
our bodies, and for the free and regular exerciſe d 
the powers and faculties of our minds. May thy kind 
providence ſtill watch over us, and crown all our bo- 


Enable us to diſcharge every duty with integrity and 
cheerſulneſs, and to improve every bleſſing we te- 


praiſe ſhall be rendered. to thine excellent name, 
"Theſe our prayers we would preſent unto thee, 0 
God of g race, in theſpirit of thy ſbn's goſpel. Nov 
-unto the bleſſed and the only Potentate, the King of 


for ever and ever. Amen. 


| (42. | 
| Bleffed be thy name, O gracious Father, for ty 


for the various cotnforts which ſurroumd us at preſent 


nourable undertakings and honeſt labours with ſuccek, 


ceive from thee to thine honour and glory, and all the 


kings, and the Lord of lords, be all honour and gloy 


12. 


The following Charafter of Mr. MORT, 7 by W. 

Joskrn SMITH, of Liverpool is inſcribed on a 
3 2 of marble in New Bent Chapel, dedicated ts 
his memory. by Mr. PETER V ALENTINE. 


Tus monument is erected as a teſtimony of 
veneration for the character of Mr. John Mort, 
the laſt male repreſentative of a highly reſpectable 
family, and long a diſtinguiſhed member of this reli- 
gious ſociety : who ended a life of uſefulneſs and 
honour, on the 12th day of January, 1788, in the 
86th year of his age. The leiſure he enjoyed from 
the avocations of buſineſs, was principally devoted to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures z and unlearned in the ſubtle- 
ties of ſcholaſtic divinity, his enquiries were direted 
by the light of a clear underſtanding, and the dictates of 
an upright heart. The unremitting zeal, with which 
he endeavoured to propagate the principles of Chriſtian 
truth, furniſhes an example to thoſe who are devoted 
to theology by profeſſion. His religion did not ter- 
minate in mere ſpeculation : the uniform fidelity he 
maintained, was only equalled dy the ardor of his be- 
nerolence, and the ſimplicity of his manners. By the 
force cf perſonal character, he retained a patriarchal 
authority in his neighbourhood, to the laſt. Though 
born to a liberal fortune, which was improved by a 
regular, and ſucceſsful induſtry, he diſdained the 
dupoſcs of vulgar ambition, and ſtudiouſly employed 
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(74) 
the bounty of heaven, in relieving the ſorrows of na. 
turc, and extending the happineſs of life. Every 
public-ſpirited deſign he was forward to promote: he 
was open as the day to melting charity, and plain. 
hearted hoſpitality was ever found beneath his roof 
The habitual devotion of his mind and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of uſeful exertions, produced that cheerful. 
\ neſs, which even old age was unable to impair; nor 
did he ſurvive either the vigour of his underſtanding, 
or the ſenſibility of his heart, the fervour of his piety, 
| or his generous attachment to the cauſe of liberty 
| and truth, Through temperance and exerciſe, his 
life, though long, was unimbittered by ſickneſs, His 
death was almoſt inſtant, and without a groan, 

R E ADE R, | 
While you revere his character, endeavour to copy 
kis example, 
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OF THE 


CHRISTIAN. RELIGION. 


TO believe the chriſtian religion, is to believz 
that Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apeſtice, 
were eadued with divine authority, that they ad a 
commiſſion from God to act and teach as they did, 
and that he will verify their declarations concerr.ing 
future things, and eſpecially thoſe concerning a future 
life, by tae event; or, in other worde, it is to re- 
ceive the ſcriptures as our rule of life, and the foun- 
dation of al} our hepes and fears. And as all thoſe 
who regulate their faith and practice by the ſcriptures 
ar? Chriſtians ; ſo all thoſe who diſclaim that name, 
and pals under the general title of unbelievers, do alſo 
liayow this regard to the ſcriptures. But there. 
ae various claſſes of unbelievers. Some appear to 
treit the ſeriptures as mere forgeries; others allow 
them to be the genuine writings of thoſe whoſe names 
they bear, but ſuppoſe them to abound with fictions, 
not only in the miraculous, but alſo in the common 
part of the hiſtory ; others again, allow this part, but 


A 2 reject 
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reje& that; and, laſtly, there are others who ſeem to 
allow the truth of the principal facts, both common 
and miraculous, contained in the ſcriptures, and yet 
ſtill call in queſtion its divine authority, as a rule of lie, 
and an evidence of a happy futur ity under Chriſt our 
ſaviour and king. He, therefore, that would ſatisfy 
himſelf or others in the truth of the chriſtian religion, 
as oppoſed by theſe ſeveral claſſes of unbelievers, muſt 
inquire into theſe three things. 

Firſt, The genuineneſs of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtaments. 

Secondly, The truth of the principal facts contained 
in them, both common and miraculous. And, 

Thirdly, Their divine authority. 
' I will endeavour, therefore, to ſtate ſome of the 
chief evidences for each of theſe important points, 
having firſt premiſed three preparatory propoſitions, 
or lemmas, whereby the evidence for any one of them 
may be transferred upon the other two. 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE SCRIPTURES PROVES 
THE TRUTH OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS 
CONTAINED IN THEM, | 


For, Firſt, It is very rare to meet with any 


genuine writings of the hiſtorical kind, in which the 
principal- facts are not true; unleſs where both the 


motives which engaged the author to falſify, and the 


circumſtances which gave ſome plauſibility to the 


fiction, 


* 


gion, are apparent z neither of which can be alleged 
in the preſent caſe with any colour of reaſon; Where 
the writer of a hiſtory appears to the world as ſuch, 
not only his moral ſenſe, ' but his regard to his 
character and his intereſt, are ſtrong motives not to 
falſiſy in notorious matters; he muſt therefore have 
ſtronger motives from the oppoſite quarter, and alſo 
a favourable conjuncture o. * circumſtances, before: he 
can attempt this. 4 1 
Secondly, As this is rare in general, ſo it is much 
more rare, where the writer treats of things chat hap- 
pened in his own time, and under his own cognizance 
or direction, and communicates his hiſtory to perſons 
under the ſame circumſtances. "All which may be 
lad of the writers of the ſcripture hiſtory. 
That this, and the following arguments, may be 
applied with more eaſe and clearneſs, I Will here, in 
one view, refer the books of the Old and New Teſ- 
taments to their proper authors. I ſuppoſe then, that 
the Pentateuch conſiſts of the writings of Moſes, put 
together by Sammel, - with a very few additions; that 
the books of Joſhuacand Judges were, in like manner, 
collected by him; and the book of Ruth, with the 
firſt part of the firſt book of Samuel, written by him; 
that the latter part of the firſt book of Samuel, and 
the ſecond book, were written by the prophets who 
lucceeded Samuel, ſuppoſe Nathan and Gad; that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts from the 
Fcords of the ſucceeding prophets concerning their 
A 3 own 
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they are merely of a critical nature, and do not at al 
affect the genuineneſs of the books, nor alter the 
application of theſe arguments, or not materially 


written, not by St. Paul, but by Clement or Barnabas 


(6) 


own times, and from the public genealogical tabls, 


made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nel 


are collections of like records, ſome written by Ez 


and Nehemiah, and ſome by their predeceſſors ;'tha 


the book of Eſther was written by ſome eminent Jeu, 


in or near the times of the tranſaction there recorded 


perhaps Mordecai; the book of Fob by a Jew d 


an uncertain time; the P/al/ms by David, and other 
pious perſons ; the books of Proverbs and Canticls by 
Salomon; the book of Eccliſiaſtes by Solomon, or pet. 
haps by a Few of later times, ſpeaking in his perſon, 
but not with an intention to make him paſs for the 
author; the prophecies, by the prophets whoſe names 
they bear; and the books of the New Teſtament by 
the perſons to whom they are uſually aſcribed, There 
are many internal evidences, and in the caſe of the 
New Teſtament many external evidences alſo, by 
which theſe books may be ſhewn to belong to the 
authors here named. Or, if there be any doubt; 


Thus, if the Epiſtle to the Hebrews be ſuppoſed 


or any other of their cotemporaries, the evidence 
therein given to the miraclcs performed by Chriſt, 
and his followers, will not be at a. * 


thereby. ahi ar 
ray, 


(73) 
Thirdly, The great importance of the fats men- 
tioned in the ſeriptures makes it ſtill more impro- 
bable, that the ſeveral authors ſhould either have 
attempted to falſify, or have ſucceeded in ſuch an 


attempt. This is'an argument for the 'truth of the 


fade, which proves the genuineneſs of the books 
at the ſame time, as I ſhall ſhew below in a diſtinct 
propoſition, However, the truth of the fact is in- 
ferred more directly from their importance, if the 
genuineneſs of the ſcriptures be ' previouſly allowed. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved of the great num- 
ber of particular circumſtances of time, place, per- 
ſons, &e. mentioned in the ſcriptures, and of the 
harmony of the books with themſelves, and with each 
other. Theſe are arguments both for the genuine- 
neſs of the books, and truth of the facts diſtinctiy 
conſidered, and. alſo arguments for deducing the 
truth from the genuineneſs. And indeed the argu- 
ments for the general truth of the hiſtory, of any age 
or nation, where regular records have been kept, are 
{vo interwoven together, and ſupport each other in 
ſuch a variety of ways, that it is extremely difficult 
to keep the ideas of them diſtin, not to anticipate, 
and not to prove more than the exactneſs of method 
requires one to prove. Or, in other words, the in- 
coniſtency of the contrary ſuppdſitions is ſo great, 
that they can ſcarce ſtand long enough to be con- 
ſuted. Let any one try this in the hiſtory of OO, 
or England, Greece, or Rome. 


F 0 


Fourthly, If the books of the Old and New Teſtu. 
ments were written by ;the; perſons to whom they 
were aſcribed above, i. e. if they be genuine, the 
moral characters of theſe writers afford tlie 
aſſurance, that the facts aſſerted by them ue mme. 
Falſehoods and frauds of a common nature ſhock the 
moral ſenſe of common men, and are rarely met with, 
except in perſons of abandoned characters: how in- 
conſiſtent then muſt thoſe of the moſt glaring and 
impious nature be with the higheſt moral characterb 
- - That ſuch characters are due to the ſacred writers ap- 
pears from the writings themſelves by an internal eyi- 
. dence j but there is alſo ſtrong, external evidence in 
many cafes : and indeed this point is allowed in 
general by unbelievers. The ſufferings which ſeveral 
of the writers underwent both in life and death, in 
atteſtation of the facts delivered . man is mat 
. ticular argument in favour of theſe, * 
Fifthly, The arguments here alleged'for proving 
the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory from the genuinene(s. 
of the books, are as concluſive in reſpect of the 
miraculous facts, as of the common ones. But beſides 
this we: may obſerve, that if we allow the genuineneß 
of the books to be a ſufficient evidence of the com- 
mon facts mentioned in them, the miraculous facts 
muſt be allowed alſo from their cloſe connection with 
the common ones. It is neceſſary to admit both or 
neither: It is not to be conceived, that AA. hould 


bave delivered the Iſraclitis from their ſlavery in 
0 | Egyth | 


wing 


ene(s-- 


f the 
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Boypt, or conducted them through the wilderneſs for 
forty years, at all, in ſuch manner as the common 
hiſtory repreſents, unleſs we ſuppoſe the miraculous 
as intermixed with it to be true alſo; In like man- 
ner, the fame of Chriſt's miracles, the multitudes 
which followed him, the adherence of his diſciples, 
the jealouſy and hatred of the chief prieſts, ſcribes 
and phariſees, with many other facts of a common 
mature, are impoſſible to be accounted for, unleſs we 
allow, that he did really work miracles. © And the 
fame obſervations hold in general of the _ _ of 
the ſcripture hiſtory. 

Sixthly, There is even a particular pa in 
favour of the miraculous part of the ſcripture hiſtory, 
to be drawn from the reluctance of mankind to re- 
ceive miraculous facts. It is true, that this reluctance 
1s greater in ſome ages and nations than in others; 
and probable reaſons may be aſſigned why this relue- 
tance was, in general, leſs in ancient times than in 
the preſent (which, however, are preſumptions that 
me real miracles were then wrought) ; but it muſt 
always be conſiderable from the very frame of the 
buman mind, and would be particularly ſo amongſt 


the Jews at the time of Chriſt's appearance, as they 


tad then been without miracles for four hundred 
ears, or more, Now this reluctance muſt make 
both the writers and readers very much upon their 
curd; and if it be now one of the chief prejudices 
%anſt revealed | religion, as unbelievers unanimouſly 


aſſert, 
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| aſſert, it is but realonable to allow alſo, that it wil 


lous hiſtory at or near the time vthen the miradg 
were ſaid to be performed, i. e. it will be a ſtray 


other arguments of the truth of the ſcripture miracls 
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poſe, but, on the contrary, prove the genuinenels ot 
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be a ſtrong check upon the publication of a miracys 


confirmation of ſuch an 8 800 rs its nun 
granted previouſſy. Fs 

And, upon the whole, 'we may certainly conclude, 
that the principal facts, both common and miraculous, 
mentioned in the ſcriptures, muſt be true, if their 
genuineneſs be allowed. The objection againf al 
miraculous facts will be conſidered below, after the 


have been alleged. 

; The converſe of this propoſition is alſo true, i.. 
if the principal facts mentioned in the ſcriptures be 
true, they muſt be genuine writings. And though 
this converſe propoſition may, at firſt ſight, apper 
to be of little importance for the eſtabliſnment of 
chriſtianity, inaſmuch as the genuineneſs of the ſerip- 
tures is only made uſe of as a medium whereby to, 
prove the truth of the ſacts mentioned in them, jet 
it will be found otherwiſe upon farther examination. 
For there are many evidences for the truth of patt 
cular facts mentioned in the ſcriptures, ſuch, for 
inſtance, as thoſe taken from natural hiſtory, and the | 
cotemporary profane hiſtory, which no ways preſup- 


the ſcriptures ; and this genuineneſs, thus proved, 


may, by the arguments alleged under this * 


| 


i 


1 


on, be extended to infer the truth of the reſt of the 
s. Which is not to argue in a cirele, and to 
ove the truth of the ſcripture; hiſtory from its 
uth; but to prove the truth of thoſe facts, which 
re not atteſted by natural or civil hiſtory, from thoſe 
yhich are, by the medium of the genuineneſs of the 


ſcriptures, $US 
Culous | ; | 
if their THE GENUINENESS OF THE SCRIPTURES PROVES 
ink al THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY, 
ſter the f tet ; 5 
DE Tae truth of this propoſition, as. it reſpeQs the 


book of Daniel, ſeems to have been acknowleged by 
Pirphyry, inaſmuch as he could no ways invalidate 
the divine authority of this book, implied by the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies therein delivered, but 
by alerting, that they were written after the event, 


Et ke, were ſorgeries. But the ſame thing holds of 
e th many of the other books of the Old and New Teſta- 
reby to ments, many of them having unqueſtionable evi- 
as, 1 aces of the divine foreknowlege, if they be allowed 
uon Kune. | reſerve the prophetical evidences to be 
f part Uſcuſſed hereafter, and therefore ſhall only ſuggeſt 
ch, for A following inſtances here, in order to illuſtrate 
and the we propoſition, viz. Moſes's prophecy concerning 
preſup- de captivity of the J/raclites, of a ſtate not yet 
nk > rected ; Jſfarah's concerning raus; Feremiab's con- 


proved, 4m the duration of the Babyion:jh captivity z 
ropol:- iriſt's concerning the deſtruction of Feruſalcm, and 
5 the 
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the captivity that was to follow; St. Fobn's concern. 
ing the great corruption of the chriſtian church; an 
Daniel's concerning the fourth empire in its de- 
clenſion; which laſt was extant in Perphyry's time 
at leaſt, i. e. before the events which it ſo fitly re. 
preſents. 1 ' 

The fame thing follows from the fublimity and 
excellence of the doctrines contained in the ſcriptures, 
Theſe no ways ſuit the ſuppoſed authors, i. e. the 
ages when they lived, their educations or occups- 
tions ; and therefore, if they were the real authors, 
there is a neceſſity of admitting the divine aſſiſtance. 
The converſe of this propoſition, viz. that the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures infers their genuine- 
neſs, will, I ſuppoſe, be readily acknowleged by 
all. And it may be uſed for the ſame purpoſes 2 
the converſe of the laſt. For there are ſeveral ev- 
dences for the divine authority of the ſcriptures, | 
which are dire& and immediate, and prior to the 
conſideration both of their genuineneſs, and of the 
truth of the fats contained in them. Of this kind 
is the character of Chriſt, as it may be collected 
from his diſcourſes and actions related in the goſpels. 
The great and manifeſt ſuperiority of this to al 
other characters, real and fictitious, proves, at once, 
his divine miſſion, excluſively of all other confidera-| 
tions. Suppoſe now the genuineneſs of dt. Luke's) 
goſpel to be deduced in this way, the genuineneſs of 


© the As of the apoſtles may be deduced from it, and 
0: 


12 ) 


WM 


St. Paul's epiſtles from the As, by the uſual cri- 
deal methods. And when the genuineneſs of the 
n of the Apoſtles, and of St. Paul's epiſtles, is 
dus deduced, the truth of the facts mentioned in them 
will follow from it by the laſt propoſition; and their 
divine authority by this, | 


THE TRUTH OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CON. 
TAINED IN THE SCRIPTURES PROVES THEIR 
DIVINE AUTHORITY, 


Tars propoſition may be proved two ways; firſt, 
excluſively of the evidences of natural religion, ſuch 
8 thoſe delivered in the laſt chapter; and ſecondly, 
from the previous eſtabliſhment of the great truths 
df natural religion. And, firſt, 

lt is evident, that the great power, knowlege, and 
benevolence, whicn appeared in Chriſt, the prophets 


wy and apoſtles, according to the ſcripture accounts, do 
__ it were, command aſſent and ſubmiſſion from all 
edel all thoſe who receive theſe accounts as hiſtorical 
ho truths; and that, though they are not able to deduce, 
#« n KL aye not, in fact, deduced the evidences of natural 
{i Religion; nay, though they ſhould have many doubts 
1 Bout them, the frame of the human mind is ſuch, that 


Labs the ſcripture hiſtory, allowed to be true, muſt convince 
uw, that Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, were en- 
Wed with a power greater than human, and acted by 
tie authority of a being of the higheſt wiſdom and 
goodneſs. 


B Secondly, 
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Secondly, If natural religion be previouſly elk. 
bliſhed, the truth of. the principal facts of the (crip. 
tures proves their divine authority, in an eaſier aul 
more convincing manner, - 

For, firſt, The power ſhewn in the miracke 
wrought by Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, the 
knowlege in their prophecies, and their good mori 
characters, ſhew them to be, in an eminent manrer 
the children, ſervants, and meſſengers, of him, wi 
is now previouſly acknowleged to be infinite in 
power, knowlege, and goodneſs, 
| Secondly, Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, make 
an expreſs claim to a divine miſſion, Now, it cannot 
be reconclied to God's moral attributes of Juſtice, 
veracity, mercy, &c. that he ſhould permit thel 
perſons to make ſuch a claim falſely, and then endue 
them, or ſuffer them to be endued, with ſuch cre- 
dentials; as mult ſupport ſuch a falſe claim, Their 
claim is not, therefore, a falſe one, if we admit their 
credentials; or, in other words, the truth of the prin- 
cipal facts mentioned in the ſcriptures proves the d- 
vine miſſion of Chriſt, the prophets, and apoſtles 
i. e. the divine authority of tte ſcriptures. 

The ſame. obſervations may be made upon the 
converſe of this propoſition, as upon thoſe of the tuo 


And thus the genuineneſs of the ſcriptures, the truth 


of the principal facts contained in them, and their 


divine authority, appear to be ſo connected with each 
| other 


(-3S 3 


other, that any one being eſtabliſhed upon indepen- 
tent principles, the other two may be inferred from 
++ The firſt and ſecond of theſe points are, indeed, 
more evidently ſubſervient to the laſt, than the laſt is 
to them; for, if the laſt be allowed, it is at once all 
that the believer contends for: whereas ſome perſons 
appear to admit, or not to reject, the firſt, or even 
the ſe:ond, and yet are ranked under the title of un- 
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lite u believers. It is neceſſary to ſhew to ſuch perſons, that 


the firſt and ſecond infer each other mutually, and 
both of them the laſt; and it may be of ſome uſe to 
cannot ſhew, that the laſt infers the two firſt in ſuch a way, 
uſtic, Wil *** caſt ſome light upon itſelf, without arguing in a 
dee circle; the divine authority of one book being made 


make 


ende! to infer the genuineneſs of another, or the facts con- 
4 tained in it, i. e. its divine authority alſo. 

Their Here it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething concern- 
it ther ing the divine inſpiration of the ſcriptures. Now 
e pin. there are three different ſuppoſitions, which may be 
he l made concerning this point. 

olle The firſt and loweſt is, that all the paſſages delivered 
by Miſes and the prophets, as coming from God, and 
-— th by the evangeliſts, as the words of Chriſt, alſo the 
he two revelation given to St. ohn in a divine viſion, with all 
parall portions of ſcripture, muſt be conſidered as 
e truth Uvinely inſpired, and as having immediate divine 
d their authority, elſe we cannot allow even common autho- 
th each tority to theſe books ; but that the common hiſtory, 
other, the reaſonings ofthe apoſtles from the Old Teſtament, 
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( 16 ) 
and perhaps ſome of their opinions, may be conſiders 
as coming merely from themſelves, and therefore, 
though highly to be regarded, are not of unqueſtion. 
able authority. The arguments for this hypotheſ 
may be, that ſince the ſcriptures have ſuffered by 
tranſcribers, like other books, a perfect exactneſs in 
the original, as to minute particulars,. (in which alone 
it has ſuffered, or could ſuffer, from tranſcribers) is 
needleſs ; that Moſes and the prophets, the evange- 
liſts and apoſtles, had natural talents for writing 
hiſtory, applying the ſcriptures, reaſoning, and deli 
vering their opinions; and that God works by na- 
tural means, where there are ſach ; that the apoſiles 
were ignorant of the true extent of Chri/?'s kingdom 
for a conſiderable time after his reſurrection, and per- 
haps miſtaken about his ſecond coming; that God 
might intend, that nothing in this world ſhould be 
perfect, our bleſſed lord excepted ; that ſome hiſtorical 
facts ſeem difficult to be reconciled to one another, 
and ſome applications of paſſages from the Old Teſta- 
ment by the writers of the New, with their reaſon- 
ings thereupon, inconcluſive and unſatisfactory; that 
the writers themſelves no where lay claim to infallibi- 
lity, when ſpeaking from themſelves; and that 
Hermas, Clemens Romanus, and Barnabas, who were 
apoſtolical perſons, ſeem evidently to have reaſoned 
in an inconcluſive manner, 

The ſecond hypotheſis is, that hiſtorical incidents 


of ſmall moment, with matters of a nature foreign to 


( & ) 

feligiony may indeed not have divine anthority ; 
but that all the reſt of the ſcriptures, the reaſonings, 
the application of the prophecies, and even the 
doctrines of inferior note, muſt be inſpired; elſe 


lere 
fore, 
lion 


bels what can be meant of the ſpirit, particularly that 
ah of prophecy, i. e. of inſtructing others:? How 
0 in can Chriſt's promiſe of the Comforter, who ſhould 
one 


lead his diſciples into all truth, be fulfilled? 
Will not the very eſſentials of religion, the divine 
miſſion of Chriſt, providence, and a future ſtate, be 
weakened by thus ſuppoſing the ſacred writers to be 
miſtaken in religious points? And though the hiſtory. 
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/ 7 and the reaſonings of the ſcriptures have the marks of 
2 being written in the ſame manner as other books, 
75 i. e. may ſeem not to be inſpired, yet a ſecret influence 


might conduct the writers in (very thing of moment, 
even when they did not perceive it, or reflect upon it 
temſclves; it being evident, ſrom obvious reaſoninge, 
4 well as from the foregoing theory, that the na- 
tural workings of the mind are not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe, which a being that has a ſufficient power 
over our intelleZtual frame might excite in us. 

The third and laſt hypotheſis is, that the whole 
ſcriptures are inſpired, even the moſt minute hiſtorical 
palages, the ſalutations, incidental mention of com- 
mon affairs, &c. The arguments in favour of this 
Mpotheſis are, that many parts of ſcripture appear to 
to ave double, or perhaps manifold ſenſes ; that not 
"Me ot or tittle of the law (i. . of the whole ſcriptures 
af both the Old and New Teſtaments, in an enlarged 
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Way of interpretation, which however ſeems jufi, 


(1 } 


fable by parallel inſtances) ſhall periſh ; that de 
Bible, i. e. the book of books, as we now have it, 
appears to have been remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 
Providence from all other writings, even of good 
Fews and Chriſtians, and to admit of a -vindication 
in reſpect of ſmall difficulties, and ſmall ſeeming in. 
conſiſtencies, as well as of great ones, every day 
more and more as we advance in knowlege; and that 
effects of the ſame kind with divine inſpiration, viz, 
the working of miracles, and the gift of prophecy, 
ſubſiſted during the times of the authors of the books 
of the Old and New Teftaments, and even in all, or 
nearly all, of theſe writers; alſo that they extended, 
in ſome caſes, to very minute things. 

I will not preſume to determine which of theſe 
three ſuppoſitions approaches neareſt to the truth. 
The following propoſitions will, I hope, eſtabliſh the 
firſt of them at leaſt, and prove the genuineneſs of the 
ſcriptures, the truth of theſe facts contained in them, 


and their divine authority, to ſuch a degree, as that” 


we need not fear to make them the rules of out 
lives, and the ground of our future expectations; 
which is all that is abſolutely neceſſary for the proof 0: 


the chriſtian religion, and the ſatisfaction and comfort | 


of religious perſons. I even believe, that the following 
evidences favour the ſecond hypotheſis ſtrong]y, and 
exclude all errors and imperfections of note; na), 


am inclined to believe, that ſerious, inquiſitive men 


cam 
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«an ſcarce reſt there, but will be led by the ſucceſſive 
clearing of difficulties, and unfolding the moſt won- 
derful truths, to believe the whole ſcriptures to be in- 
ſpired, and to abound with numberleſs uſes and ap- 
plications, of which we yet know nothing. Let fu- 
ture ages determine. The evidently miraculous na- 
ture of one part, viz. the prophetical, diſpoſes the 
mind to believe the whole to be far above human in- 
vention, or even penetration, till ſuch time as our 
underſtandings ſhall be farther opened by the events 
which are to precede the ſecond coming of Chri/?, In 
the mean while, let critics and learned men of all 
kinds have full liberty to examine the ſacred books; 
and let us be ſparing in our cenſures of each other. 
Let us judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come; and then ſhall every man have praiſe of Gad. 
dobriety of mind, humility, and piety, are requiſite 
in the purſuit of knowlege of every kind, and much 
more in that of ſacred. I have here endeavoured to 
de impartial to each hypotheſis, and juſt to hint what 
| apprehended each party would or might ſay in defence 
af their own, However, they are all brethren, and 
lt not to fall out by the way, 
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THE MANNER IN' WHICH THE BOOKS or Thy 

* OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS' HAVE. BEEN 
HAND RD DOWN'FROM AGE TO AGE, PROYEs 
BOTH THEIR GENUINENESS, AND/THE TRUTH 
_ OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CONTAINED IN 
_ THEM. 


Fo, firſt, It reſembles the manner in which all 
other genuine books and true hiſtories: have been 
conveyed down to poſterity. As the writings of the 
Greek and Roman poets, orators, - philoſophers and 
hiſtorians, were eſteemed by theſe nations to be tranſ- 
mitted to them by their forefathers in a continued 
ſucceſſion, from the times when the reſpeAive authors 
lived, ſo have the books of the Old Teſtament by 
the Few: nation, and thoſe of the New by the 


Chriſtians; and it is an additional evidence in the aſt 


caſe, that the primitive chriſtians were not a diſtinct 
nation, but a great multitude of people diſperſed 
through all the nations of the Roman empire, and 
even extending itſelf beyond the bounds of that empire, 
As the Greeks and Romans always believed the prin- 
cipal facts of their hiſtorical books, fo the Jets and 


Chriſtians did more, and never ſeem to have doubted } 


of the truth of any part of theirs. In ſhort, whatever 
can be ſaid of the traditional authority due to the 
Greek and Roman writers, ſomething analogous to 
this, and for the moſt part of greater weight, may be 
urged for the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, Now, I ſuppoſe 
that all ſober- minded men admit the books uſually 
aſcribed 


(A 


aſcribed to the Greet and Roman hiſtorians, philoſo- 
phers, &c. to be genuine, and the principal facts 
related or alluded to in them to be true, and that one 
chief evidence for this is the general traditionary 
one here recited. They ought therefore to pay the 
fame regard to the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments, fince there are the ſame or greater reaſons 
for it. 

Secondly, If we reconſider the circumſtance re- 
cited in the laſt paragraph, it will appear, that theſe 
traditionary evidences are ſufficient ones; and we ſhall 
have a real argument, as well-as one ad hominem, for 
receiving books ſo handed down to us. For it is not 
to be conceived, that whole nations ſhould either be 
impoſed upon themſelves, or concur to deceive others, 
by forgeries of books or facts. Theſe books and facts 
muſt therefore, in general, be genuine and true; and 
it is a ſtrong additional evidence of this, that all na- 
tons muſt be jealous of forgeries, for the ſame reaſons 
that we are, 

Here it may be objected, that as we reject the pro- 
ligies related by the Gree4 and Roman writers, though 
ve admit the common hiſtory, ſo we ought alſo to 
reect the ſcripture miracles. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, That the ſcripture hiſtory is ſupported by 
far ſtronger evidences than the Gree or Roman, as 
Vill appear in the following propoſitions, 

Secondly, That many of the ſcripture miracles are 
ſeated by eye-witneſſes, and were of a public nature, 
of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of long duration, attended by great and laſting eſſech, 
inſeparably connected with the common hiſtory; and 
evidently ſuitable to our notions of a wiſe and gol 
Providence, which cannot be faid of thoſe related by 
the Pagan writers. | 
Thirdly, That the ſcripture miracles not attended 
by theſe cogent circumſtances are ſupported by their 
connection with ſuch as are; and that after we have 
admitted theſe, there remains no longer any preſump- 
tion againſt thoſe from their miraculous nature, 
Fourthly, If there be any ſmall number found 

amongſt the Pagan miracles, atteſted by ſuch like 
evidences as the principal ones for the ſcripture mi- 
racles, I do not ſee how they can be rejected; but it 
will not follow, that the ſcripture miracles are falſe, 
becauſe ſome of the Pagan ones are true. 


THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORIES, 
 PRECEPTS, PROMISES, THREATENINGS, AND 


PROPHECIES CONTAINED IN THE SCRIP-- 


TURES, ARE EVIDENCES BOTH OF THEIR 
GENUINENESS, AND OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FACTS MENTIONED IN THEM. 


Tarts is one of the inſtances in which the evi- 
dences for the ſcriptures are ſuperior, beyond com- 


pariſon, to thoſe for any other ancient books, Let 


us take a ſhort review of this importance in its ſeveral 
particulars, | 


The 


(23 


The hiſtory of the creation, fall, deluge, longevity 
of the patriarchs, diſperſion of mankind, calling of 
Abraham, deſcent of Facob with his family into, Egypt, 
and the precepts of abſtaining from blood, and of cir- 
cumciſion, were of ſo, much concern, either to man- 
kind in general, or to the jraelites' in particular, 
and ſome of them of ſo extraordinary a nature, as that 
it could not be an indifferent matter to the people 
amongſt whom the account given of them in Geneſis 
was firſt publiſhed, whether they received them or 
not, Suppoſe this account to be firſt publiſhed, 
amoneſt the 1/raelites by Moſes, and alſo to be then 
confirmed by clear, univerſal, uninterrupted tradition 
(which is poſſible and probable, according to the 
hiſtory itſelf), and it will be eaſy to conceive, upon 
this true ſuppoſition, how this account ſhould be 
handed down from age to age . amongſt the Fes, 
and received by them as indubitable. Suppoſe this 
account to be falſe, i. e. ſuppoſe that there were no 


D ſuch evidences and veſtiges of theſe hiſtories and pre- 
5 cepts, and it will be difficult to conceive how this 
" could have happened, let . the time of publication be 


% it will, If early, the people would reje& the 
account at once for want of a clear tradition, which 
tle account itſelf would give them reaſon to expect. 
late, it would be natural to inquire how the author 


eme to be informed of things never known before to 
others. 
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If it be ſaid, that he delivered them as communi. 
cated to him by revelation (which yet cannot well be 
ſaid on account of the many references in Genzſito 
the remaining veſtiges of the things related), theſe ſur. 
prizing, intereſting particulars would at leaſt be an 


embarraſſment upon his fictitious credentials, and en- 
gage his cotemporaries to look narrowly into them. 


If it be ſaid, that there were many coſmogonies 
and theogonies current amongſt the Pagans, which 
yet are evidently fictions ; I anſwer, that theſe were, 


in general, regarded only as amuſing fictions; how 
ever that they had ſome truths in them, either expreſſed 


in plain words, or concealed in figures; and that their 
agreement with the book of Gengſis, as far as they are 
conſiſtent with one another, or have any appearance 
of truth, is a remarkable evidence in favour of this 
book. It is endleſs to make all the poſſible ſuppoli- 
tions and objections of this kind; but it appears to 
me, that the more are made, the more will the 
thereby. 

It ought to be added, in relation to the precepts of 
abſtaining from blood, and circumciſion, before- 
mentioned, that if the firſt was common to mankind, 
or wes known to have been ſo, the laſt peculiar to the 
deſcendants of Abraham, at the time of the publi- 


cation of the book of Geneſis, this confirms it; i 


otherwiſe, would contribute to make it rejected. ; 
neither the practices themſelves, nor any veſtiges o 


them, ſubſiſted at all, the book muſt be rejected. The 
difficulty | 


|| the 
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ificulty of deducing theſe practices from the prinei- 


ples of human nature ought to be conſidered here ; as 
it tends to prove their divine original, agreeably to the 
counts given of them in Geneſis, 

Let us next come to the law of 1oes. This was 


extremely burthenſome, expenſive, ſevere, particu-' 


larly upon the crime of idolatry, to which all man- 
kind were then extravagantly prone, and abſurd, 
xccording to the common judgment of mankind, in 
the inſtances of forbidding to provide themſelves with 
horſes for war, and commanding all the males of the 
whole nation to appear at Jeruſalem three times in a 
year. At the ſame time, it claims a divine authority 
every where, and appeals to facts of the moſt noto- 
tious kinds, and to cuſtoms and ceremonies of the 
molt peculiar nature, as the memorials of theſe 
acts, We cannot conceive, then, that any na- 
tion, with ſuch motives to reject, and ſuch op- 
portunities of detecting, the forgery of the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
(hould yet receive them, and ſubmit to this heavy 


yoke, That they ſhould often throw it off in 


part, and for a time, and rebel againſt the divine au- 
ttority of their law, though ſufficiently evidenced, is 
cal to be accounted for from what we ſee and feel 
in ourſelves and others every day; but that they ſhould 
"er return and repent, ever. ſubmit to it, unleſs it 
tad divine authority, is utterly incredible, It was not 
matter of ſuch ſmall importance, as that they could 
content themſelves with =x ſuperficial examination, 


C ; with 


1 
with a leſs examination than would be ſufficient ti 
detect ſo notorious a forgery; and this holds, at what. 
ever time we ſuppoſe theſe books to be publiſhed, 
That the jervz did thus ſubmit to the law of Miz, 
is evident from the books of the Old and New Teſta. 
ments, if we allow them the leaſt truth and genuine- 
neſs, or even from profane writers; nay, I may ſay, 
from the preſent obſervance of it by the jews ſcattered 
through all the kingdoms of the world, 

If it be ſaid, that other nations have aſcribed divine 
authority to their lawgivers, and ſubmitted to very 
ſevere laws; I anſwer, firſt, That the pretences of 
lawgivers amongſt the pagans to inſpiration, and the 
fubmiſſion of the people to them, may be accounted 
for in the degree in wl. ich they are found, from the 
circumſtances of things, without having recourſe to 


real inſpiration; and particularly, that if we admit the 
| patriarchal revelations related and intimated by My, 


and his own divine legation, it will appear that the 
heathen lawgivers copied after thefe ; which is 2 
ſtrong argument for admitting them. . Secondly, 
That there is no inſtance | amongſt the pagans, of a 
body of laws being produced at once, and remaining 
without addition afterwards ; but that they were com- 
piled by degrees, according to the exigencies of the 
ſtate, the prevalence of a particular faction, or the 


authority of ſome particular perſons, who were ſtyled 


lawgivers, as Draco and Solon at Athens : that they 
were made, in general, not to curb, but humout, 


the 
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the genius of the people; and were afterwards re- 
pealed and altered from the ſame cauſes; whereas the 
body politic of the ¶Mraelites took upon itſelf a com- 
plete form at once, and has preſerved this form in 
great meaſure to the preſent time, and that under the 
higheſt external diſadvantages; which is an inſtance 
quite without parallel, and ſhews the great opinion 
which they had of their law, i. e. its great —_— 
| ance to them. 

If it be faid, that the ave of the Ifaclites were 
not perhaps impoſed at once, but grew up by degrees, 
as in other nations, this will make the difficulty of 
receiving the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, in which the contrary, with all the 
particular circumſtances, is afferted, greater than ever. 
In ſhort, of all the fictions or forgeries that can hap» 
pen amongit any people, the moſt improbable is that 
of their body of civil laws ; and it ſeems to be utterly 
impoſſible in the caſe of the law of Moſes. 

The next part of the ſcriptures, whoſe importance 
we are to conſider, is tae hiſtory contained in the 
books of Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chro- 
tices, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and extending from the 
death of Miſes to the re-eſtabliſhment of the jews after 
the babyloniſh captivity, by Ezra and Nehemiah, Now 
in tis hiſtory are the following important facts, moſt 
« which muſt be ſuppoſed to leave ſuch veſtiges of 
wemſelves, either external viſible ones, or internal 

the minds and memories of the people, as would 


C2 verify 
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verify them, if true; make them be rejeAted, i falls 
The conqueſt of the land of Canaan, the diviſion of 
it, and the appointment of cities for the prieſts and 


levites by Jaſbua; the frequent ſlaveries of the ira. 
elites to the neighbouring kings, and their deliverance 
by the Judges; the erection of a kingdom by Samiu!; 


the tranſlation of this kingdom from Saul's family to 


David, with his conqueſts; the glory of Silemar's 
kingdom; the building of the temple ; the diviſion of the 
kingdom; the idolatrous worſhip ſet up at Daz and 
Bethel; the captivity of the 7/raelites by the kings of 
Aria; the captivity of the jews by Nebachadnezur 
the deſtruction of their temple; their return under 
Cyris, rebuilding the temple under Darius Hyflaſtes 
and re-eſtabliſhment under Artaxeræts Longimanus, by 
Fern and Nehemiah; theſe events are ſome of them 
the moſt ſhameful that can well happen to any peo- 
ple. How can we reconcile forgeries of ſuch oppo- 
fte kinds, and eſpecially as they are interwoven to- 


gether? But, indeed, the facts are of ſuch conſe- 


quence, notoriety, and permanency in their effects, 
that neither could any particular perſons amongſt the 
Ifraellies fuſt project the deſign of feigning them, net 
their own people concur with ſuch a deſign, nor tut 
neighbouring nations permit the fiction to pak. 
Nothing could make a jealous multitude amongſt the 
Ifratlites or neighbouring nations acquieſce, but the 
invincible evidence of the facts here alleged. And the 
ſame obſervations hold of numbetleſs other facts of 


leſſer note, which it would be tedious to recount; = 
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of miraculous facts as much, or rather more than 
ders. Beſides which, it is to be noted, that all theſe 
have ſuch various neceſſary connections with each 
other, that they cannot be ſeparated, as has been al- 
ready remarked, | 

And all this will, I preſume, be readily acknow- 
lexed, upon ſuppoſition that the ſeveral books were 
publiſhed in or near the times of the facts therein re- 


be corded, But ſay the objectors, this will not hold in 
ad theſe times. Let us take an extreme caſe then, and 
of ſuppoſe all theſe hiſtorical books forged by Ezra. But 
” this is evidently impoſſible, Things of ſo important 
er and notorious a kind, ſo glorious and fo ſhameful to 


4, the people, for whoſe fake they were forged, would 
by lave been rejected with the utmoſt indignation, un- 
en les there were the ſtrongeſt and moſt genuine ſoot- 
0. ers of theſe things already amongſt the people. 
po- They were therefore in part true. But many addi- 
_ ions were made by Ezra, ſay the objectors. I anſwer 
. lf theſe were of importance, the difficulty returns. If 
Qs, not, then all the important facts are true. Beſides, 
the wat motive could any one have for making additions, 
net & no importance? Again, if there were any ancient 
the witings extant, Ezra muſt either copy aſter them, 
ab, ich deſtroys the preſent ſuppoſition; or differ from 
he and oppoſe them, which would betray him. If there 
the Me no ſuch writings, the people could not but in- 


quren matters of importance, for what reaſons Ezra 
Was ſo particulag in things of which there was neither 


C 3 any 


1 


any memory, nor account in writing, If it be faid, 


m 
that the people did not regard what Ezra had thus tol 
forged, but let it paſs uncontradi ted; this is again Wil n 
to make the things of ſmall or no importance. Beſides, Wil ha 
why ſhould Exra write, if no one would read or te- ble 
gard? Farther, Ezra muſt, like all other men, hare of! 
friends, enemies and rivals; and ſome or all of theſe wh 
would have been a check upon him, and a ſecurity 2 
againſt him in matters of importance, ho 

If, inſtead of ſuppoſing Ezra to have forged a gu 
theſe books at once, we fuppoſe them forged ſue- pre 


ceſſi vel y, one, two, or three centuries after the fats all 
related; we ſhall, from this intermediate ſuppoſition, pe 
have (beſides the difficulty of accounting for ſuch » . % 
regular ſucceſſion of impoſtures in matters ſo im- | 
portant) a mixture of the difficulties recited in the two 
preceding paragraphs, the ſum total of which will be 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame, as in either of thoſe 
caſes. And, upon the whole, the forgery of the an- 
nals of the Ifraclites appears to be impoſſible, as well 
as that of the body of their civil laws. 

If it be ſaid, that the hiſtories and annals of othe! 
nations have many fictions and falſchoods in them 
1 anſwer, that the ſuperior importance of the events 
which happened to the jeu ih nation, and the mira- 
culous nature of many of them, occaſioned their be- 
ing recorded at the then preſent times, in the way of 
ſimple narration, the command of God alſo concut-$ 


ring, as it ſecms ; and that thus all Zddition, 9 1 
and 


\ 


ind embelliſhment, was prevented: whereas the hif- 
tories of the originals of other nations were not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the events, after they 
had been corrupted and obſcured by numberleſs fa- 
bles and fictions, as is well known, There are many 
other circumſtances peculiar to the jewh hiſtory, 
which eſtabliſh its truth even in the minuteſt things 
23 1 ſhall ſhew in the following propoſitions ; and 1 
hope the reader will ſee, in the progreſs of the ar- 
zument, that the ſame method of reaſoning which 
proves the jerbiſh hiſtory to be rigorouſly exact, proves 
lo, that the hiſtories of other nations may be ex- 
pected to be partly true, and partly falſe, as they arg 
reed to be by all learned and ſober- minded men, 

| paſs over the books of Eber, Job. the P/alms, 
Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Canticles, as not having 
much relation to this propoſition ; and proceed to the 
tonſideration of the Prophecies, 

Theſe contain the moſt important precepts, pro- 
miles, threatenings, and predictions, i. e. prophecies 
peculiarly fo called, beſides the indirect and incidental 
mention of the great events recorded in the hiſtorical 
books, And as they are full of the ſevereſt reproofs 
ad denunciations againſt all ranks, king, governors 
and preat men ſubordinate to him, prieſts, prophets, 
ad people, one cannot expect, that they ſhould be 
lavourably received by any, but thofe of the beft 
moral characters: and theſe muſt be the firſt to detect 
ud expoſe a forgery, if there was any. So that the 


prophecies 


( 32 ) 
prophecies, if they were forgeries, could not be able 
to ſtand fo rigorous an examination as the importance 
of the caſe would prompt all ranks to. And here al 
the arguments before uſed to ſhew, that the hiſtorical 
books could neither be forged at the time of the fads, 
nor ſo late as Ezra's time, nor in any intermediate 
one, are applicable with the ſame or even greater 
force, Beſides which, it is to be obſerved of the pre. 
dictions in particular, that, if they were publiſhed 
before the events, they could not be forgeries; if af- 
terwards, there would not be wanting amongſt the 
Jews many perſons of the ſame diſpoſition with Per- 
phyry, and the preſent objectors to the genuinenek of 
the prophecies, and the truth of the facts related or 
implied in them, who upon that ſuppoſition would 
have met with ſucceſs, as Porphyry, and the ancient 
objectors would have done long ago, had their objec- 
tions been ſolid, Infidelity is the natural and neceſſary 
| product of human wickedneſs and weakneſs ; we ſee 
it, in all other things, as well as in religion, when- 
ſoever the intereſts and paſſions of men are oppoſite to 
truth; and the preſent objectors to the truth of re- 
vealed religion may be aſſured, that the ancient ones 
the murmuring {/raclites in the wilderneſs, the re- 
bellious jews before Chriſt, and both jews and gentile; 
ſince Chriſt, have done juſtice to their cauſe. 
We come in the laſt place, to conſider the 1mport-| 


ance of the books of the Old and New Teſtament. 
V\ khocver 
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Whoever then received theſe in ancient times as ge- 
wine and true, muſt not only forſake all ſinful plea- 
fures, but expoſe himſelf to various hardſhips and 
bangers, and even to death itſelf, They had indeed 
a ſuture glory promiſed to them, with which the ſuf- 


compared, But then this glory, being future, muſt 
be be ſupported with the moſt inconteſtable evidences z 
ede it could have no power againſt the oppoſite mo- 
tres; and both together mult ſo rouſe the mind, as 
t make men exert themſelves to the uttermoſt, till 
they had received full fatisfaction. Beſides which, it 
$to be obſerved, that even joy, and the greatneſs of 
n expectation, incline men to diſbelieve, and to ex- 
mine with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, as well as fear and 
uſlke, | 

As to thoſe who did not receive the doctrines of the 
Now Teſtament, and the facts there related and 
mplied, they would have ſufficient motives to deteR 
tie forgery or falſehood, had there been any ſuch, 
They were all condemned for their unbeliet ; many 
br their groſs vices ; the jero for his darling partiality 
b lis own nation, and ceremonial law; and the 
{Mts for his idolatry and polytheiſm; and the moſt 
adſul puniſhments threatened to all in a future 
late, Now theſe were important charges, and alarm- 
ug conſiderations, which, if they did not put men 
won a fair examination, would, at leaſt, make them 
Elrous to find fult, to detect and expoſe, and, if 


they 


ferings of the preſent time were not worthy to be 
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they had diſcovered any fraud, to publiſh it with the 
utmoſt triumph. The books of the New Teſtament 
could not but be of ſo much importance to the un. 
believers of the primitive times, as to excite them to 
vigilance and earneſtneſs, in endeavouring to diſcre- 
dit and deſtroy them. All which is abundantly con- 
firmed by the hiſtory of thoſe times. And indeed 
caſes of the ſame kind, though not of the ſame degree, 
occur now to daily obſervation, which the reader wil 
do well to call to mind. Thus it comes to paſs, on 
one hand, that frauds and impoſtures are cruſhed in 
the birth; and, on the other, that wicked men la. 
bour againſt the truth in the moſt unreaſonable and 
inconſiſtent ways, and are led on from one degree of 
obſtinacy, prevarication, and infatuation, to another, 
without limits, ITT | 

It may be added here, that the perſons reproved 
and condemned in the goſpel, in the Acts of the 
apoſtles, by St. Paul in his epiſtles, by St. Peter I 
his ſecond epiſtle, by St. John and St. Jude in ther 
epiſtles, and by St. John in the Revelation, viz. the 
five churches, and. the Nicolaitants, could not bit 
_ endeavour to vindicate themſelves. The books were 
all of a public nature, and theſe reproots particularly 
ſo, as being intended to guard others. 

I have now gone through the ſeveral parts E 
ſcripture, and ſhewn briefly how the importance 0 
each would be a ſecurity againſt forgery and fichion 
in that part. I will now add ſome general evidences 


ta the ſame purpoſe. ritt 


. 
Firſt, then, It is certain, that both jews and chriſ 


a 1s have undergone the ſevereſt perſecutions and 
ment ſufferings on account of their ſacred books, and yet 
3 never could be prevalled with to deliver them up; 
r ich ſhows that they thought them of the higheſt 
iſcre« 


importance, moſt genuine and true. 

Secondly, The preſervation of the law of Moſes, 
which is probably the firſt book that was ever written 
in any language, while fo many others more modern 
have been loſt, ſhews the great regard paid to it. 
The fame holds in a leſs degree of moſt of the other 
books of the Old Teſtament, ſince moſt of them are 
ucienter than the oldeſt Greet hiſtorians. And as 
the records of all the neighbouring nations are loſt ; 
we mult ſuppoſe thoſe of the jews to have been pre- 
emed, from their importance, or ſome other ſuch 
cauſe, as may be an equal evidence of their genuine- 
des and truth. 

Thirdly, The great importance of all the facred 
books appears from the many early tranſlations and 
paraphraſes of them, The ſame tranſlations and pa- 
aphraſes muſt be an effectual means of ſecuring their 
nteprity and purity, if we could ſuppoſe any deſign 
o corrupt them. | 

Fourthly, The heſitation and difficulty with which 
few books of the New Teſtament were received 
mo de canon, ſhew the great care and concern of 
be primitive chriſtians about their canon, i. e. 
the bigh importance of the books received into it; 
and 
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and are therefore a ſtrong evidence, firſt, for the ye. 
nuineheſs and truth of the books which were receive 
without heſitation; and then for theſe others, fince 
they were received univerſally at laſt, 


10 
ei 


Fifthly. The great religious hatred and animoſity b 
which ſubſiſted between the jews and Samaritans, and 
between ſeveral of the ancient ſeas amongſt the 8 
chriſtians, ſhew of what importance they all thought ; 
their ſacred books ; and would make them watch over 
pne another with a jealous eye. C 
THE LANGUAGE, STYLE, AND MANNER o 

WRITING USED IN THE BOOKS OF THE OLD ch 

AND NEW TESTAMENTS, ARE ARGUMENTS .. 

OF THEIR GENUINENESS. : 

HERE I obſerve, Firſt, that the Hebrew lan- p 
guage, in which the Old Teſtament was written, Wl is 
being the language of an ancient people, and o 10 
that had little intercourſe with their neighbours, ano © 
whoſe neighbours alſo ſpake a language that had great 
affinity with their own, would not change fo faſt 29 - 
modern languages have done, ſince nations have been v 
variouſly mixed with one another, and trade, ar 
and ſciences, greatly extended. Yet ſome change! c 
there muſt be in paſſing from the time of Miſes to that 
of Malachi. Now, I apprehend, that the Biblical n 
Hebrew correſponds to this criterion with fo muc | [ 
exactneſs, that a conſiderable argument may be de 4 

| 


duced thence in favour of the genuinenels of the 


books of the Old Teſtament. ö 
> Secondly I 


( 3) 

S&condly, The books of the Old Teſtament have 
oo conſiderable a diverſity of ſtyle to be the work 
viher of one jew (for a jew he muſt be on account 

of the language), or of any ſet of cotemporary jews. 
r therefore they be all forgeries, there muſt be a ſuc- 
ceſlion of impoſtors in different ages, who have con- 
curred to impoſe upon poſterity, which is inconceiv= 
able. To ſuppoſe part forged, and part genuine, is 
ery harſh, neither would this ſuppoſition, if admitted. 
be ſatisfactory. 

Thirdly, The Hebrew language ceaſed to be 
ſpoken, as a living language, ſoon aſter the time of 
the Baby/;ni/þ captivity : but it would be difficult or 
impoſible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language, For there was no grammar 
nade for the Zebrew till many ages after; and, as it 
Is dihcult to write in a dead language with exact. 
nels, even by the help of a grammar, fo it ſeems im- 
pollible without it. All the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment muſt therefore be, nearly, as ancient as the 
Balz/1ijh captivity 3 and, ſince they could not all be 
viitten in the ſame age, ſome muſt be conſiderably 
more ancient; which would bring us again to a ſuc- 
Chon of conſpiring impoſtors. 

rourth!y, This laſt remark may perhaps afford a 
wy arzument for the genuineneſs of the book of 
Daniel if any were wanting. But indeed the Septua- 
Wnt tranſlation ſhews both this, and all the other 
books of the Old I eſtament to haye been conſidered 
D as 
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of this circumſtance to the times of the pol 
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as ancient books, ſoon after the times of Ain 
Epiphanes at leaſt, 

Fifthly, There is a ſimplicity of ſtyle, i an uns 
affected manner of writing, in all the books of the 
Old Teſtament ; which is a very ſtrong evidence d 
their genuineneſs, even excluſively of the ſuitableneſ 


authors. 

Sixthly, The ſtyle of the New Teſtament is ab 
ſimple and unaffected, and perfectly ſuited to the 
time, place, and perſons. Let it be obſerved far. 
ther, that the nſe of words and phraſes is ſuch, ald 
the ideas, and method of reaſoning, as that the books 


of the New Teſtament could be written by none but ti 
perſons originally jews ; which would bring the in- c 
quiry into a little narrower compaſs, if there was any il ** 


occaſion for this, 

One may alſo obſerve, that the narrations and pre- 
cepts of both Old and New Teſtament are delivered 
without heſitation; the writers teach as having autho- 
rity; which circumſtance is peculiar to thoſe, wis 
have both a clear knowlege of what they deliver, and 
a perfect integrity of heart. 
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IE VERY GREAT NUMBER OF PARTICULAR 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF TIME, PLACE, PERSONS, 
ge. MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE 
ARGUMENTS BOTH OF THEIR GENUINENESS 


AND TRUTH. 


Tuar the reader may underſtand what I mean 
by theſe particular circumſtances, I will recite ſome 
o the principal heads, under which they may be 
dalled, | 

There are then mentioned in the book of Geneſis, 
the rivers of paradiſe, the generations of the ante- 
Uluvian patriarchs, the deluge with its circumſtances, 
the place where the ark reſted, the building of the 
tower of Babel, the confuſion of tongues, the diſ- 
perſon of mankind, or the diviſion of the earth 
amongſt the poſterity of Shem, Ham, and Faphet, the 
generations of the poſtdiluvian patriarchs, with the 
gradual ſhortening of human life after the flood, the 
yournings of Abrabam, Iſaac, and Jacob, with many 
particulars of the ſtate of Canaan, and the neigh- 
bouing countries, in their times, the deſtruction of 
ham and Gomorrah, the ſtate of the land of Edom, 
both before and after Eſau's time, and the deſcent of 
Jab into Egypt, with the ſtate of Egypt before Miſes's 
ume. | 

In the book of Exodus are the plagues of Egypt, the 
uſtitution of the paſſover, the paſſage through the 
Re hee, with the deſtruQion of Pharaob and his 
23 hoſt 
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very minute deſcription of the tabernacle, prieſts 


laus, with all their particularities, and an account of 


one, by Mises, upon the borders of Canaan, juſt be⸗ 


6 
hoſt there, the miracle of manna, the victory over 
the Amalekites, the ſolemn delivery of the law fron 
mount Sinai, many particular laws both moral an 
ceremonial, the worſhip of the golden calf, and 2 


garments, ark, &c. 
In Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial 


the deaths of Nadab and Abibu. 

The book of Numbers contains the firſt and fecond 
numberings of the ſeveral tribes with their genealo- 
gies, the peculiar offices of the three ſeveral families 
of the Levites, many ceremonial laws, the journey 
ings and encampments of the people in the wilderneß 
during forty years, with the relation of ſome remark- 
able events which happened in this period ; as the 
ſearching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the 
victories over Arad, Sion, and Og, with the diviſion 
of the kingdoms of the twe laſt among the 
Gadites, Reubenites, and Manaſſites, the hiſtory of 
Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midianites, 
all defcribed with the ſeveral particularities of time, 
place, and perſons. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a recapituia-Y 
tion of many things contained in the three laſt books, 
with a ſecond delivery of the law, chiefly the moral 


fore his death, with an account of this. 


In 


( 4 ) 
In the book of Joſhua, we have the paſſage over 
Jirdan, the conqueſt of the land of Canaan in detail, 
and the diviſrton of it among the tribes, including A 
minute geographical deſcription. 
The book of Judges recites a great variety of pub- 
le tranſactions, with the private origin of ſome. In 
ll, the names of times, places, and perſons, both 
among the Hraelites, and the neighbouring nations, 
xe noted with particularity and ſimplicity. 
In the book of Ruth is a very particular account 
of the genealogy of David, with ſeveral incidental cir- 
cumſtances, | 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chron icles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, contain the tranſactions of the kings 
before the captivity, and governors afterwards, all 
&livered. in the ſame circumſtantial manner. And 
here the particular acceunt of the regulations ſacred 
and civil eſtabliſhed by David, and of the building of 
the temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the firſt book of Chronicles, and the liſts 
of the perſons who returned, ſealed, &c. after the 
aptivity, in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, de- 
re eſpecial notice, in the light in which we are now 
onſidering things. 

The book of Efther contains a like account of a 
kry remarkable event, with the inſtitution of a feſti- 
Win memory of it. 

The book of Pſalms mentions many hiſtorical facts 
u m incidental 3 ; and this, with the books of 


* 3 Job, 


. 


Fob, Proverbs, Ecclpſigſtes, and Camticles, allude ty 
the manners and cuſtoms of ancient times in various 
ways. 

In the Prophecies there are ſome hiſtorical relations , 
and in the other parts the indirect mention of fads, 
times, places, and perſons, is interwoven with the 
predictions in the moſt copious and circumſtantid 
manner. 

If we come to the New Teſtament, the ſame ob- 
ſervations preſent themſelves. at firſt view. We bare 
the names of friends and enemies, Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, obſcure and illuſtrious, the times, places, 
and circumſtances of facts, ſpecified directly, and 
alluded to indirectly, with various references to the 
cuitoms and manners of thoſe times. 

Now here I obſerve, Firſt, That, in fact, we do 
not ever find, that forged or falſe accounts of things 
ſuperabound thus in particularities. There is always 
ſome truth where there are conſiderable particularities 
related, and they always ſeem to bear ſome propor- 
tion to one another. Thus there is a great want of 
the particulars of time, place, and perſons, in As- 
netho's account of the Egyptian Dynaſties, Cie/ias's of 
the A/hrian kings, and thoſe which the technical chro- 
nologers have given of the ancient kingdoms of 
Greece ; and, agrecably thereto, theſe accounts have 
much fiction and falſchood, with ſome truth: whereas | 

 Thugydides's hiſtory of the Peloponneſian wat, and 


Geſar's of the war in Gaul, in both which the 00 
ticulars 
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teulars of time, place, and perſons, are mentioned, 
we univerſally eſteemed true to a great degree of 
exactneſs. 5 

Secondly, A forger, or a relater of falſehoods, 
would be careful not to mention ſo great a number 
of particulars, ſince this would be to put into his 
reader's hands criterions whereby to detect him. 
Thus we may ſee one reaſon of the fact mentioned 
in the laſt paragraph, and which in confirming that 
fat, confirms the propoſition here to be proved. 

Thirdly, A forger, or a relater of falſehoods, could 
ſcarce furniſh out ſuch liſts of particulars, It-is eaſy 
toconceive how faithful records kept from time to 
time by perſons concerned in the tranſactions ſhould 
contain ſuch liſts 3 nay, it is natural to expect them 
in this caſe, from that local memory which takes 
lrong poſſe lion of the fancy in thoſe who have been 
preſent at tranſactions; but it would be a work of 


ures, The account given of memory, imagination, 


tons, ſets this matter in a ſtrong light. | 
There is a circumſtance relating to the goſpels, 


nemory of his Journeyings and miracles, St. Mart 
Was 


/ 


| the hizheſt invention, and greateſt ſtretch of genius, 
b raiſe from nothing ſuch numberleſs particularities, / 
8 are almoſt every where to be met with in the ſcrip- - 


ad invention, in the foregoing part of theſe obſerva- 
wich deſerves particular notice in this place. St. 


Matthew and St. John were apoſtles ; and therefore, 
lace they accompanied Chriſt, muſt have this local. 
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was a jew of Judea, and a friend of St. Peter's, and 
therefore may either have had this local memory him- 
ſelf, or have written chiefly {rom St. Peter, who had, 
But St. Luke, being a proſelyte of Antioch, not con- 
verted perhaps till ſeveral years after Chriſt's reſurret- 
tion, and receiving his accounts from different eye. 
witneſſes, as he ſays himſelf, could have no regard 
to that order of time, which a local memory would 
ſuggeſt, Let us ſee how the goſpels anſwer to theſe 
poſitions, St. Mattheto's then appears to be in exad | 
order of time, and to be a regulator to St, Mark's, 
and St. Luke's, ſhewing St. Mark's to be nearly fo 
but St. Luke's to have little or no regard to the 
order of time in his account of Chriſt's miniſtry, 
St John's goſpel is, like St. Maitheuꝰs, in order df 
time; but as he wrote after all the reſt, and with 
a view only of recording ſome remarkable particu- 
lars, ſuch as Chriſt's actions before he left Juden 
"to go to preach in Galilee, his diſputes with the jews 
of Feruſalem, and his diſcourſes to the apoſtles at 
his laſt ſupper, there was leſs opportunity for his 
local memory to ſhew itſelf, However, his record- 
ing what paſt before Chriſt's going into Galilze might 
be in part from this cauſe, as St. Matthew's omiſſion 
of it was probably from his want of this local 
memory. For it appears, that St, Matthew reſided 
in Galilee; and that he was not converted till ſome 
time after Chriſt's coming thither to preach. Now 


this ſuitableneſs of the four goſpels to their reputed 
| authors, 


. 
mtkors, in 2 circumſtance of ſo ſubtle and recluſe a 
nature, is quite inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of 
beton or forgery. This remark is chiefly taken 
tom Sir Iſaac Newton's chapter concerning the times 
of the birth and paſſion of Chriſt, in his comment on 
Daniel. | 
Fourthly, If we could ſuppoſe the petſons who 
forged the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, to 
have furniſhed their readers with the great variety 
of particulars above-mentioned, notwithſtanding the 


*. two reaſons here alleged againſt it, we cannot, hovr= 
wy erer, Conceive, but that the perſons of thoſe times 
ly |: when the books were publiſhed, muſt, by the help of 
to 


theſe criterions, have detected and expoſed the for- 
geries or falſehoods. For theſe criterions are ſo 
atteſted by allowed facts, as at this time, and in 
this remote corner of the world, to eſtabliſh the 
truth and genuineneſs of the ſcriptures, as may appear 


Jula even from this chapter, and much more from the 
e Jews writings of commentators, ſacred critics, and ſuch. 
les 0 otaer learned men, as have given tae hiſtorical evi- 
ſor his lences for revealed religion in detul; and by parity 
ecord- cf reaſon they would ſuffice even now to detect the 
might fraud, were there any : whence we may conclude, a 
_ firtiori, that they muſt have enabled the perſons who 
i 


Vere upon the ſpot, when the books were publiſhed, to 
do this; and the importance of many of theſe particu- 
lars conſidered under the laſt head but one, would fur- 
lh them with abundant motives for this purpoſe, And 

| upon 
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upon the whole I infer, that the very great number q 
particulars of time, place, perſons, &c. mentioned in 
the ſcriptures, is a proof of their genuineneſs and 
truth, even previouſly to the conſideration of the 
agreement of theſe particulars with hiſtory, naturd 
and civil, and with one another, of which 1 noy 
proceed to treat, 


THE AGREEMENT OF THE SCRIPTURES WITH 
. HISTORY, NATURAL AND CIVIL, IS A PROOF 
OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND TRUTH. 


Tnus the hiſtory of the fall agrees in an eminent 
manner both with the obvious facts of labour, ſorrow, 
pain, and death, with what we ſee and feel every day, 
and with all our philoſophical inquiries into the frame 
of the human mind, the nature of ſocial life, and the 
origin of evil, as may appear from theſe papers 
amongſt other writings of the fame kind. The 
ſeveral powers of the little world within a man's own 
breaſt are at variance with one another, as well as 
thoſe of the great world : we are, utterly unable to 
give a complete ſolution of the origin of the evis 
which flow from theſe diſcords, and from the jarring 
of the elements of the natural world ; and yet there 
are comfortable hopes, that all evil will be over- | 
powered and annihilated. at laſt, and that it has an 
entire ſubſerviency to good really and ultimately, 
z. e. though the ſerpent cruiſe our heel, yet we mall 


bruiſe its head, 
t 


5 


t cannot be denied indeed, but that both the hiſ- 

tory of the creation, and that of the fall, are attended 

with great difficulties, But then they -are not of 
{ich a kind as intimate them to be a fiction contrived 
by Moſes. It is probable, that he ſet down the tra- 

litional account, ſuch as he received it from his ancef- 

tors; and that this account contains the literal truth 

in ſhort, though ſo concealed in certain particulars 

rough its ſhortneſs, and ſome figurative expreſſions 

made uſe of, that we cannot yet, perhaps never ſhall, 
nterpret it ſatisfactorily. However, Mr. Whiſton's 
eovjeCtures concerning the ſix days creation ſeem to 
leferve the attention of future inquirers; and there is 
great plauſibility in ſuppoſing with him, that the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis contains a narrative of the ſucceſſion 
of viſible appearances, 

One may ſuppoſe alſo, that there is a typical and 
prophetic ſenſe to be diſcovered hereafter, relative 
perhaps to the ſix millenniums, which are to precede 
aſeventh ſabbatical one; and that the words are more 
Kcommodated to this ſenſe than to the literal one, in 
bme places, which I think holds in many of the pro- 
pecies that have double ſenſes. However, there is 
10 appearance of any motive to a fraud, either in the 
ſtory of the creation or fall, nor any mark of one. 
And the ſame ſhortneſs and ob({curity which prevents 
wr being able to explain, ſeems alſo to preclude ob- 
tions, If we ſuppoſe theſe hiſtories to have been 
Wlivered by traditional explanations that accompanied 
hieroglyphical 
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hieroglyphical delineations, this would perhaps 20. 
count for ſome af the difficulties; and help us to co 
ceive how the hiſtories may be exact, and even decy, 
pherable hereafter. The appellations of the tree o 
life, of. the tree of the knowlege of good and evil 
and of the ſerpent, ſeem to favour this ſuppoſition, 
At the utmoſt, one can make no objections again 
theſe hiſtories, but what are conſiſtent with the fir 
and loweſt of the ſuppoſitions above-mentioned con 
cerning divine iaſpiration. 

Natural hiſtory bears a ſtrong teſtimony to H 
account of the deluge ; and ſnews that it muſt have 
been univerſal, or nearly fo, however difficult i 
may be to us, either to find ſources for ſo great a bod 
of waters, or methods of removing them. That 
comet had ſome ſhare in this event ſeems hiehh 
probable from what Dr. Halley and Mr. IL hiſtan have 
obſerved of this matter: I gueſs alſo partly from the 
ſuppoſition, that ſome part of the tail of a comet va 
then attracted by the earth, and depoſited there, par 
from the great ſhortening of human life ater tag | 
flood, and partly from the fermenting and inebriat 
ing quality of vegetable juiccs, which ſeems fi 
to have appeared immediately after the flood, fu 
a great change was made at the time of the fo 
in the conſtitution of natural bodies, and particular 
in that of water. And it ſeems not improbable © 
me, that an enlargement of the reſpective ſpderes d 
" attraction and repulſion, and of the force cf theſe, 


ew 


he ſmall particles of water, might greatly contribute 
o acccunt for ſome circumſtances of the deluge, 
mentioned by Meſes. For, by the increaſe of the 
ſphere, and force of attraction, the waters ſuſpended 
in the air or firmament in the form of a milt or vapour 
before the flood, ſce Gen. ii. 5, 6. might be collected 
into large drops, and fall upon the earth. And 
their fall might give occaſion to rarer watery vapours, 
floating at great diſtances from the earth in the pla- 
retary and intermundane ſpaces, to approach it, be 
in ike manner condenſed into large drops, and fall 
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won it. T'his might continue for forty days, the force 
with which the rare vapours approached the earth de- 
creaſing all the latter part of that time, and being at 
the end of it overpowered by the contrary force of the 


hig Vapours raiſed from the earth, now covered with 
on (ave Vater, by the action of the ſun, and of the wind, 
rom thay mentioned Cen. viii. 1. For it is evident, that the 
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zind has great power in raiſing watery particles, 
ke, putting them into a ſtate of repulſion ; and the 
Find here conſidered would be far ſtronger than that 
wich now prevails in the Pacific Ocean, ſince the 
Wole globe was one great ocean during the height 
1 the dcluge. The ceſſation of the rain, and the 
aereaſe of tue ſphere, and force of repulſion, above 
uproſed, would in like manner favour the aſcent of 
pours from this great ocean. And thus the pre: e- 
Rt "apours might be diiven by ſubſequent ones into 
de planctary and intermundane ſpaces, beyond the 

E carth's 
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earth's attraction. However, ſince the quantity gf 
the ſubſequent vapours mult perpetually decreaſe b 
the decreaſe of the ſurface of the ocean, a limit woul 
be ſet to the aſcent of the vapours, as was before ti 
their deſcent, 

According to this hypotheſis, that ſtate of our 
waters, which was ſuperinduced at the deluge, mn 
both be the cauſe of the rainbow, 7z. e. of drops of 1 
ſize proper for this purpoſe, and exempt us from the 
danger of a ſecond deluge. For a freſh intermixtur 
of like cometical particles could not now ſuperinduce 
a new ſtate, The rainbow may therefore be a natur! 
ſign and evidence, that the waters ſhall no more becme 
@ flood to defiroy the earth. 

As to the breaking up the fountains of the great 
deep, mentioned Gen. vii. 11. though no fatisfaQtory 
account has been given of this hitherto, yet ſurely 
there is great plauſibility in ſuppoſing, that the in- 
creaſed” attraction of a comet, conſequent upon is 
near approach to the earth, might have ſome ſuch 
effect, and at the ſame time contribue to produce 
ſuch changes in the earth, as a mere deluge could 
not. 

Civil hiſtory affords likewiſe many evidences, which 
ſupport the Miſaic account of the deluge. Thu 
Firſt, We find from pagan authors, that the tradition 
df a flood was general, or even univerſal, Second 
The paucity of mankind, and the vaſt tracts of un- 


ts 
inhabited land, which are mentioned in the accoun 
0 
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* the firſt ages, ſhew that mankind are late'y ſprung 
om 2 ſmall ſtock, and even ſuit the time aſſigned 
by Moſes for tac flood. T hirdly, The great number 
of (mall kingdoms, and petty ſtates in the firſt ages, 
nd the late riſe of the great empires of Egypt, A- 
1, Ba!ylm, &. concur to the ſame purpole. 
Fourthly, "The invention and progreſs of arts and 
ences concur likewiſe, And this laſt favours the 
Wfſaic hiſtory of the antediluvians. For as he men- 
tons little of their arts, ſo it appears from the late 
invention of them after the flood, that thoſe who were 
reſerved from it were poſſeſſed of few. | 
It has been objected to the AdZzjatc hiſtory of the 
(eluze, that the ark could not contain all the animals 
which are now found upon the earth, with the pro- 
per proviſions for them during tae time of the deluge. 
Put this, upon an accurate computation, has been 
ored to be otherwiſe ; ſo that what was thought an 
ojection is even ſome evidence. For it is extremely 
Improbable, that a perſon who had feigned the particu- 
ofthe ark, ſhould have come ſo near the proper di- 
nenſions. It is to be conſidered here, that the ſeveral 
pecieſes of both plants and brute animals, which 
ler from each other by ſmall degrees, ſeem to be 
nultiplied- every day by the varieties of climates, 
Ulture, diet, mixture, &c. alſo, that if we ſuppoſe 
a univerſal deluge, the ark, with the entrance of 
de animals, &c. ſeem neceſlary alſo, For as we 
al trace up the firſt imperfect rudiments of the art 
E 2 of 
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of ſhipping amongſt the Greeks, there cculd be wy 


fhipping before the flcod ; conſequently no animal a 
could be faved. Nay, it is highly improbabl; liſp 
that even men, and domeſtic animals, could he hoe 
faved, not to mention wild . beaſts, ſerpents, &«, ore 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the antediluvians hal Ant 
ſhipping, unleſs we ſuppoſe alſo, that t! ey hal il +, 
divine intimation and directions about it, ſuch a orig 
Moſcs relates; which would be to give up the caut / 
of infidelity at once. for 
It has been objected likewiſe, that the Ng. bes 
tions differ ſo much from the Europeans, that they dc: 


not ſeem to have defcended from the ſame anceſtors 
But this objection has no ſolid foundation, We 
cannot preſume” to ſay what alterations climate, ar 
water, foil, 'cuſtoms, &c. can or cannot produce 
It is no ways to be imagined, that all the nation: 
difference in complexion, features, make of tit 
bones, &c. require ſo many different originals; 0 
the contrary, we have reaſon from experience to al 
fert, that various changes of this kind are made Þ 
the incidents of life, juſt as was obſerved, in the | 
paragraph, of plants, and brute animals. And, wit 
reſpect to the different complexions of different m 
tions, Dr. Mitchell has ſhewn with great appearanc 
of truth, Phil. Tranſ. Numb, 474. that theſe ank 
from external influences, It will confirm this if! 
be found, that the jews, by reſiding in any county 
for ſome generations, approach to the complex10 


(03 


of the original natives. At the fame time we muſt 
obſerve from the hiſtory of diſtempers, that acquired 
diſpoſitions may be tranſmitted to the deſcendents 


be for ſome generations; which is perhaps one of the 
oY creat truths intimated in the account of the fall. i il 
rl And thus the children of Negroes may be black, | n 
« 2 though born and bred up in a country where the — 
2 original natives are not ſo. #4; | 
aue A third objection is, that it is difficult to account 11 
for the original of the Americans, and for the wild \ 
m. beaſts and ſerpents that are found in that quarter | 
7 (8 of the world, according to the Myfaic hiſtory, But 


to this one may anfwer, Firſt, "That America may be 
even now contiguous to the north-eaſt part of Aſia. 
Secondly, That it might have been contiguous to 
other parts of our great continent for ſome centuries _ 
ter the deluge, though that contiguity be ſince 
brocen off, Thirdly, That the firſt ſailors, who 
rentured out of the ſtreights, or others, might be 
iriven, by ſtreſs of weather, and their own ignorance, 
firſt within the influence of the trade-winds, and then 
v ſome part of America. One can offer nothing cer- 
tin on either ſide, in reſpect of theſe points. Hows 
ner, it ſeems to me, that many cuſtoms found 
mongft the Negroes and Americans are ſtronger evi- 
(ences, that they are of the ſame original with the 
Aiatics and Europeans, than any which have yet ap- 
Faed to the contrary, And, upon the whole, I 
clude certainly, that the Mſaic account of the 
E 3 deluge 
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deluge is much confirmed by both natural and cin 
hiſtory, if we embrace the firſt and loweſt hypotheſy 


preſumptions for it, according to the ſecond or third, 
If we could ſuppoſe the high mountains in Sj 


- we might the more eaſily account for the wild beaſts 
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concerning divine inſpiration; and has very ſtrong 


America not to have been immerged in the deluge, 


poiſonous ſerpents, and curious birds of America, 
Might not the ark be driven round the globe during 
the deluge? And might not Noah be aware of this, 
and obſerved that it. had been immerged fifteen cubits in 
water? And may not the Maſaic account be partly 
narrative of what Mah ſaw, partly. the concluſions 
which he muſt naturally draw from thence ? I hus the 
tops of ſome of the higheſt montains might eſcape, 
conſiſtently with the Meſaic account, The future 
inquiries of natural hiſtorians may perhaps determine 
this point. 

The next great event recorded in Geneſis is the 
conſuſion of languages. Now the Maſaic account 


_ of this appears highly probable, if we firſt allow that 


of the deluge. For it ſeems impoſſible to explain how 
the known languages ſhould ariſe from one ſtock, 
Let any one try only in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh. The changes which have happened in lan- 
guages ſince hiſtory has been certain, do not at al 
correſpond to a ſuppoſition of this kind, There is 
too much of method and art in the Greek and Latin | 


tongues for them to have been the inventions of a 
rude 


l 


yude and barbarous people; and they differ too much 

tom Hebrew, Arabic, &c. to have flowed from them 

without deſign. As to the Chineſe, it is difficult ts 

make any probable conjectures about it, partly from 

its great heterogeneity in reſpect of other languages, 

party becauſe learned men have not yet examined it 

accurately. However, the moſt probable conjecture 

ſeems to be, that it is the language of Noah's poſte 

dluvian poſterity z the leaſt probable one, that it 
could have flowed naturally from any known lan- 
zuzge, or from the ſame ſtock with any; which it 
muſt have done, if we admit the deluge, and yet re- 
uſtons ject the confuſion of languages. | 

18 the The diſperſion of the three fons of Maß inte 
ſcape, different countries, related in the tenth chapter of 
future Geneſis, comes next under conſideration, being a 
| conſequence, not the cauſe, of the diverſity of lan- 
gvages, Now here antiquarians, and learned men, 
ſeem to be fully agreed, that the Meſaic account is 
confirmed, as much as can be expected in our preſent 
gnorance of the ſtate of ancient nations. And it is 
to be obſerved of all the articles treated of under this 
Propoſition, that we, who live in the north-weſt 
corner of Europe, lie under great diſadvantages in 
uch reſearches, However, ſince thoſe who have 
ſtudied the oriental languages and hiſtories, or have 
avelled into the eaſtern parts, have made many 
Ulcoveries of late years, which have ſurprizingly con- 
med the ſcripture accounts, one may hope and 
_ preſume, 


1 
preſume, that if either our learned men be hereaſter 
ſuffered to have free acceſs to thoſe parts, or the 
natives themſelves become learned, both which are 
furely probable in the higheſt degree, numberleſs un. 
expected evidences for the truth of the ſcripture hiſ. 
tory will be brought to light. 

Let us next come to the ſtate of religion in the 
ancient poſtdiluvian world, according to Moses, and 
the ſucceeding ſacred hiftorians, The poſtdiluvian 
patriarchs then appeared to have worſhipped the one 
Supreme Being by facrifices, but in a fimple manner, 
and to have had frequent divine communications, 
By degrees their poſterity fell off to idolatry, wor- 
ſhipped the ſun, moon, and ſtars, deified dead men, 
and polluted themſelves with the moſt impure and 
abominable inſtitutions. The Jfraelites alone were 
kept to the worſhip of the true God, and even they 


were often infected by their idolatrous neighbours, | 
Now all this is perfectly agreeable to what we find in | 


pagan hiſtory, 'The idolatries of the pagans are 
acknowleged on all hands. It appears alſo from 


pagan hiſtory, that they grew up by degrees, as ihe | 
ſcriptures intimate. All the pagan religions app=ar | 


to have had the worſhip of one god ſuperior to the 


reſt, as their common foundation. They all endea- 1 
voured to render him propitious by ſacrifice ; which 


ſurely cannot be an human invention, nor a cuſtom, 
which, if invented in one nation, would be readily 


Propagated to another. They all. joined m—— 
| 5 
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and inferior, alſo local and tutelar deities to the one 
zod. And they all taught the frequency of divine 
Hence the pagan religions appear 
to be merely the degenerated offspring of patriarchal 
evelations, and to infer them as their cauſe. Hence | 
the pretences of kings, lawgivers, prieſts, and great 
men, to inſpiration, wien the credulity of the mul- 
titude, That there had been divine communications, 
was beyond diſpute ; and therefore all that reluCtance 
to admit them, which appears in the preſent age, was 
over-ruled. At firſt there were no impoſtors. When 
therefore they did ariſe, it would not be eaſy for the 
multitude to diſtinguiſh between thoſe who had really 
divine communications, and thoſe who only pre- 
tended to them; till at laſt all real inſpiration having 
ceaſed among the gentile world, their ſeveral reli- 
gions kept poſſeſſion merely by the force of education, 
fraud in the prieſts, and fear in the people; and even 
theſe ſupports began to fail at laſt, about the time of 
Chriſt's coming. And thus many things, which have 
been thought to weaken the evidences for the ſerip- 
ture accounts, are ſound to ſtrengthen them, by 
own naturally from that ſtate of religion in ancient 


times, and from that only, which the ſcripture de- 
uvers, 


communications, 


A farther confirmation of the fame ſcripture ac- 
counts of the Rood, diſperſion of mankind, and patri- 
renal revelations, may be had from the following 
very remarkable particular: it appears from hiſtory, 


that 


& 


that the different nations of the world have had, 


cæteris paribus, more or leſs knowlege, civil and re. 


ligious, in proportion as they were nearer to, or had 


more intimate communication with Egypt, Pale. 


tine, Chalbæa, and the other countries, that were in- 
habited by the moſt eminent perſons amongſt the {rf 
deſtendents of Maß, and by thoſe who are faid in 
ſcripture to have had particular revelations made to 
them by God; and that the firſt inhabitants of the 
extreme parts of the world, reckoning Palæſtine as the 
centre, were in general mere ſxvages, Now all this 
is utterly inexplicable upon the footing of infidelity, 
of the excluſion of all divine communications, Why 
ſhould not human nature be as ſagacious, and make 
as many diſcoveries, civil and religious, at the Cape 
of Good Hebe, or in America, as in Egypt, Palæſline, 
Moſopotamia, Greece, or Rome? Nay, why ſhould 
Palz/iine ſo far exceed them all, as it did confeſſedly? 
Allow the ſcripture accounts, and all will be clear 
and eaſy, Mankind, after the flood, were firſt diſ- 


perſed from the plains of Meſepctamia. Some of the | 
chief heads of families ſettled there, in Paleſtine, and | 
Paleſtine had afterwards extraordinary | 


in Egypt. 
divine illuminations beſtowed upon its inhabitants, tae 
Iſraelites and jews. 
pureſt notions of God, and the wiſeſt civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, 
Chaldzans, who, not being removed from their firlt 


habitatione, and living in fertile countries watered x 4 
the 


Hence its inhabitants had the | 


Next after them come the Egyttians and ö 
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the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, may be ſuppoſed to 
have preſerved more both of the antediluvian and 
poſtdiluvian revelations, alſo to have had more lei- 
ure for invention, and a mot free communication 
with the 1/rae/ites and jews, than any other nations; 
whereas thoſe ſmall parties, which were driven farther 
and farther from each other into the extremes of heat 
ind cold, entirely occupied. in providing neceſſaries 
for themſelves, and allo cut oft by rivers, mountains, 
or diſtance, from all communication with Paleſtine, 
Entt, and Chaldza, would loſe much of their original 
ſock, and have neither inclination nor ability to in- 
yent more. | 
Let us now conſider the hiſtory of particular 
acts, and inquire what attcſtations we can produce 
from pagan hiſtory for the ſcripture accounts of 
Arabam and his poſterity the [/raelttes and jews, We 
cannot expect much here, partly becauſe theſe things 
we of a private nature, if compared to the univerſal 
Gluge, partly becauſe the pagan hiſtory is either de- 
kcient, or groſsly corrupted with fable and fiction, 
ul we come to the times of the declenſion of the 
Kingdoms of 1ſracl and Fudah, However, ſome faint 
aces there are in ancient times, and many concur- 
ing circumſtances in ſucceeding ones; and, as ſoon 
8 the pagan records come to be clear and certain, 
K fare numerous and ſtrong confirmations uf tie 
ere! hiſtory. Thus the hiſtory of Abraham ſeems 
have tranſpired in ſome meaſure. It is allo proba- 
ble 


66 


ble, that the ancient Brachmans were of his poſteriy 


Wachtes. 
by Keturah, that they derived their name from my Oo 
and worſhipped the true God only. Aces is men. eg to 


tioned by many heMhen writers, and the accounts 
which they give of his conducting the Ißraelites from 
Egypt to Canaan are ſuch as might be expected. The 
authors lived fo long after Miſes, and had ſo little op⸗ 
portur'ty or inclination to know the exact truth, or 
to be particular, that their accounts cannot invali- 
date the ſcripture hiſtory, taough they do a little 
confirm it. The expulſion of the Canaanites by 
Jaſbua ſeems to have laid the foundation of the king- 
dom of the ſhepherds in the Lower Egypt mentioned by 
Manetho, and of the expulſion of the natives into the 
Upper Egypt; who, after ſome centuries drove the 
ſhepherds back again into Canaan about the time of 
Saul, The Canganites mentioned by St. Au/linand 
others, upon the coaſt of Africa, may be of the ſame 
original, See Newton's Chranol. page 198. We may 
conclude from the book of Judges, that there were 
many petty ſovereigntics in the neighbourhood o 
Canaan; and it appears from pagan hiſtory, as Sit 
Iſaac Newton has rectified it, that the firſt great empiie, 
that of Egypt, was not yct riſen, When David ſub- 
dued the Philiſtines or Phanicians, Cadmus and othels 
ſeem to have fled into Greece, and to have cat 
ried letters with them, which the Phiijtines had] | 
probably learnt, about a generation before, from theY 
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elites, After Solom:n's temple was built, the 
enple of Faltan in Egypt, and others in other places, 
egen to be built in-imitation of it ; juſt as the oracles 
# the heathens were imitations of God's communi- 
tions to the 1ſrazlrtes, and particularly of that by 
rin and Thummim. Shiſhak, who came out of Egytt 
n the fifth year of Rehoboam, is the S ſtris of Flero- 
um; and this point, being ſettled, becomes a capital 
jn,.upon which all the pagan chronology depends. 
Hence Herodotus's lift of the Egyptian kings is made 
mrobable and conſiſtent, As we advance farther to 
be 44-102 monarchy, the ſcripture accounts agree 
mt the profane ones rectified; and when we come 
fill farther to the æru of Nabonaſſar, and to the kings 
of Babylon and Perſia, which are poſterior to this 
ga, and recorded in Ptolemy's canon, we find 
lie agreement of ſacred and profane hiſtory much 
more exact, there being certain criterions in the 
ane hiſtory for fixing the facts related in it. 
And it is remarkable, that not only the direct rela- 
tons of the hiſtorical books, but the indirect, in- 
Wental mention of things in the prophecies, tal- 
les with true chronology z which ſurely is fuch an 
aicence for their genuineneſs and truth, as cannot 
* called in queſtion, And, upon the whole, it may 
& obſerved, that the ſacred hiſtory ! is diſtin, me- 
ballen, aud conſiſtent throughout; the profane ut - 
ruh deficient in che firſt ages, obſcure and full of 
F fictions, 
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fictions, in the ſucceeding ones; and that it is bu 
Juſt clear and preciſe in the principal facts about thi 
time that the facred hiſtory ends. So that this cor 
rects and regulates that, and renders it intelligible i 
many inſtances, which muſt otherwiſe be given u 
as utterly inexplicable. How then can we ſuppoſ 
the ſacred hiſtory not to be genuine and true, or 
wicked impoſture to riſe up, and continue not on 
undiſcovered, but even to increaſe to a mol} auda 
cious height, in a nation which of all others kept th 
moſt exact accounts of time? I will add one remal 
more: this fame nation, who may not have loſt { 
much as one year from the creation of the world to'th 
Babyloniſb captivity, as ſoon as they were deprived 
the aſſiſtance of prophets, became moſt inaccurat 
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in their methods of keeping time, there being nothin - | 
more erroneous than the accounts of Jeep an bene 

the modern jews, from the time of Cyrus, to that ¶ 0 

* Alexander the Great; notwithſtanding that all the t fer 
quiſite aſſiſtances might eaſily have been borrow: Fi 
from the neighbouring nations, who now kept regula emp 
annals, Hence it appears, that the exactneſs of ti ne 
 facred hiſtory was owing to the divine aſſiſtance. . 

It is an evidence in favour of the ſcriptures, alle c 

to thoſe which I am here conſidering, that the mau of 

5 ners of the perſons mentioned in the ſcriptures hay * 
that ſimplicity and plai nneſs, which is alſo aſcribedt WI 

the firſt ages of the world by pagan writers; and bo Tel 


for 
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& them concur, by this, to intimate the novelty of 
he then preſent race, i. e. the deluge. 

Belides theſe atteſtations from prophane hiſtory, 
ve may conſider the jews themſelves as bearing teſti- 
mony to this day, in all countries of the world, to 
the truth of their ancient hiſtory, i. e. to that of the 
Odd and New Teſtaments. Allow this, and it will 
te eaſy to ſez how they ſhould ſtill perſiſt in their at- 
uchment to that religion, thoſe laws, and thoſe pro- 
mecies, which ſo manifeſtly condemn them, both in 
lt times, and in the preſent, Suppoſe any conſi- 
rable alteration made in their ancient hiſtory, i. e. 


[ny ſuch as may anſwer the purpoſes of infidelity, and 


heir preſent ſtate will be inexplicable. 

The books of the New Teſtament are verified by 
tifory, in a manner ſtill more illuſtrious ; theſe books 
bing written, and the facts mentioned therein tranſ- 
ted, during the times of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and the 
eceeding Cæſars. Here we may obſerve, , 

Firſt, That the incidental mention of the Roman 
emperors, governors of Judæa, and the neighbour- 
g provinces, the jewvi/h high prieſts, ſects of the 
un and their cuſtoms, of places, and of tranſactions, 
found to be perfectly agreeable to the hiſtories of 
Fo: times, And as the who'e number of theſe 
jaticulars is very great, they may be reckoned a 


ſul proof of the genuineneſs of the books of the New 


Teſtament; it being impoſſible for a perſon who had 
3d them, 7, e. who was not an eye and ear wit- 
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neſe, and otherwiſe concerned with the tranſadio 
as the books require, but who had invented man 
hiſtories and circumſtances, &c. not to have been de 
hcient, ſuperfluous and erronzous. No man's me 
mory or knowlege is ſufficient for ſuch adaptation of 
jeigned circumſtances, and eſpecially where the men 
tion is incidental. Let any one conſider how oſte 
the beſt poets fail in this, who yet endeavour not t 
vary from the manners and cuſtoms of the age of 
which they write; at the ſame time, that poet 
neither requires nor admits ſo great a minuteneſt 
in the particular circumſtances of time, place, and 
perſons, as the writers of the New Teſtament have 
deſcended to naturally and incidentally, 

Secondly, That Chriſt preached in Fudea and 
Galilee, made many diſciples, and was crucified unde 
Pontius Pilate, at the inſtigation of the chief me 
among the jews; alſo that his diſciples preached after 
his death, not only in Judæa, but all over the Am 
| empire ; that they converted multitudes, were perſe- 
cuted, and at laſt ſuffered death, for their firm ad- 
herence to their maſter ; and that both Chi and bis 
diſciples pretended to work many miracles ; are facts 
atteſted by civil hiſtory in the ampleſt manner, and 
which cannot be called in queſtion, Now theſe facts 
are ſo connected with the other facts mentioned in the 
New Teftament, that they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether, There is no probable account to be given} 


of theſe fads, but by allowing the reſt, For the * | 
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this, I appeal to every reader who will make the 

rial, It may alſo be concluded from the remarka- 

le unwillingneſs of the preſent unbelievers to allow 

en the plaineſt facts in expreſs terms. For it ſhews 

hem to be apprehenſive, that the connection between 

he ſeveral principal facts mentioned in the New 

etament is inſeparable, and that the atteſtation 

ren to ſome by civil hiſtory may eaſily be extended 

to all. 

lt has been objected, that more mention ought to 

we been made of the common facts by the profane 

yritrs of thoſe times, alſo ſome acknowledgment 

ofthe miraculous ones, had they been true. To this 

e may anſwer, Firſt, That 7udea was but a ſmall 

nd diſtant province of the Roman empire, and the 
ut themſelves, with whom the chriſtians were for 
a long time confounded, much deſpiſed by the 

Rimans, Secondly, That hiſtorians, politicians, 
Enerals, &c. have their imaginations ſo much pre- 
WJ occupied by affairs of ſtate, that matters purely reli- 
fious are little regarded by them. Gallio cared for 
ww of theſe things, Thirdly, That a perſon who 
tended in any great degree to the chriſtian affairs, 
a good man, could ſcarce avoid becoming a 
ſtan; after which his teſtimony ceaſes to be 
Man, and becomes chriſtian z of which I ſhall 
Frak under the next head. Foyrthly, That both 
hoſe who were favourers of the chriſtians, and 
toe a7erſe to them in a moderate degree, one of 
lieh muſt be the eaſe with great numbers, would 


3 have 
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have motives to be ſilent; the half chriſtians wan llc: 
be ſilent for fear of being perſecuted ; and the ol ratio 
would affect to take no notice of what they diflitey iy | thin 
but could not diſprove ; which is a fact that occurs offi vince 
daily obſervation. Laſtly, when theſe things are h Th 
together, the atteſtations of the profane writers to e more 
common facts appear to be ſuch as one might expel To th 
and their filence as to the miraculous ones is ail pcefac 
counted for, accou 
Thirdly, All the chriſtian writers, from the ind which 
df the apoſtles and downwards, bear teſtimony to t them! 
genuineneſs of the books of the New Teſtament, av im 
the truth of the facts, in a great variety of ways into « 
direct and indirect, and in ſuch manner as might b tps ! 
expected. Their quotations from them are number the c 
leſs, and agree ſufficiently with the preſent copie that : 
| They go every where upon the ſuppoſition of the facts nnd ! 
as the foundation of all their diſcourſes, writings preſu 
hopes, fears, &c. They diſcover every where Hal 
higheſt regard, and even veneration, both for the book T 
and the authors. In ſhort, one cannot ſee how ti led 
teſtimony in favour of the books of the New Tea bon 
ment can be invalidated, uuleſs by ſuppoſing all h that 
eccleſiaſtical writings of the firſt centuries to N. 
forged a'ſo; or all the writers to have concurred (QI dle 
write as if they believed the genuineneſs and truth 0 Ferts 
theſe books, though they did not; or to have had no * coun 
ty or inclination to diſtinguiſh genuineneſs and tu xd 
from forgery and ſa ſehood; or by ſome other uc oo 


ſuppoſition, as will ſcarce be; r to be named. q 
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Here three queſtions may be aſked, that beat ſome 
wation to this ſubjeCt ; and the anſwers to which will, 
| think, illuſtrate and confirm what has been ad- 
vanced in the laſt paragraph. 

Thus, Firſt, It may be aſked, why we have not 
more accounts of the life of Chriſt tranſmitted to us? 
To this I anſwer, that it is probable from St, Luke's 
reface, that there were many ſhort and imperfe& 
xccounts handed about very early; the authors of 
which, though they had not taken care to inform 
W themſelves accurately, did not, however, endeavour 
toimpoſe on others deſignedly; and that all theſe grew 
into diſuſe, of courſe, after the four goſpels, or per- 
haps the three firſt, were publiſhed, or, at leaſt, after 
the canon of the New "Teſtament was formed; alſo, 
that after this the chriſtians were ſo perfectly ſatisfied, 
and had the four goſpels in ſuch eſteem, that no one 
preſumed to add any other accounts, and eſpecially 
Kal the apoſtles were then dead. 

The ſecond queſtion is, how come we to have ſo 
ite account, in the primitive writers, of the lives, 
abours, and ſufferings of the apoſtles? I anſwer: 
lat the apoſtles ſeem to have reſided in Fudza, till 
Nero's army invaded it, and afterwards to have tra- 
led into diſtant parts; and that neither their cons 
ets in 7udea, nor thoſe in the diſtant barbarous 
countries, into which they travelled, could have any 
Probable motive for writing their lives: alſo, that, as 
"other chriſtians, they had neither opportunities nor 
motivcs 
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motives. The chriſtians looked up to Chriſt, a; 
their maſter, not to the apoſtles. Their great buſineſß 
was to promote chriſtianity, not to gratify their own 
or other's fruitleſs curioſity. They were not learned 
men, who had ſpent their lives in the ſtudy of anna. 
liſts and biographers. They did not ſuſpect, that an 
account of the lives of the apoſtles would ever be 
wanted, or that any one could call their Integrity, 
inſpiration, miracles, &c. in queſtion, St. Lale 
ſeems to have deſigned by his As, chiefly to ſhey 
how the goſpel firſt got firm footing amongſt jews, pro- 
ſelytes of the gate, and idolatrous gentiles; in order 
to encourage the new converts to copy the examples 
of the apoſtles, and firſt preachers, and to publiſh the 
goſpel in all nations. Laſtly, the primitive chriſtians 
had early diſputes with jews, heathens, heretics, and 
even with. one another; which took up much of 
their attention and concern, 

Thirdly, It may be aſked, who were the perſons 
that forged the ſpurious acts and revelations of ſeveral 
of the apoſtles, &c.? I anſwer, that, amongſt the 
number of thoſe who joined themſelves to the chritli- 
ans, there muſt be many whoſe hearts were not truly 
purified, and who, upon apoſtatizing, world become 
more ſelf-intereſted, vain-glorious, and impure than 
before. Theſe were antichriſts, as St. John calls 
them, who left the church becauſe they were not of 
it, Some of theſe forged books to ſupport them- 
ſelves, and eſtabliſh their own tenets. Others might 
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( 69 ) 
wite partly like enthuſtaſts, partly like impoſtors. 
And, laſtly, There were ſome both weak and wicked 
ten, though not ſo abandoned as the ancient heretics, 
do ia the latter end of the ſecond century, and after- 
wards, endeavoured to make converts by forgeries, 
aud uch other wicked arts. However, all thoſe who 
ne uſually called fathers, in the firſt ages, ſtand re- 

narkably clear of ſuch charges. 

Fourthly, The propagation of chriſtianity, with 
the manner in which it was oppoſed by both jews and 
gentiles, bears witneſs to the truth and genuineneſs 
c the books of the New Teſtament, But I forbear 
entering upon this argument, as it will come more 
properly in another place. Let me only obſerve here, 
hatthere are many paſſages in the Talmudical writings, 
Khich afford both light and confirmation to the New 
Teſtament, notwithſtanding that one principal de- 
l2n of the authors was to difcredit it. 


THE AGREEMENT OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD 


be AN NEW TESTAMENTS WITH THEMSELVES 
i- 4D WiTH EACH OTHER, IS AN ARGUMENT 
ly BOTH OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND TRUTH. 
me . . X . . 
2 Taz truth of this propoſition will be evident, if 
1 ilulicient number of theſe mutual agreements can be 


Made out, It is never found, that any ſingle perſon, 
Mo deviates much from the truth, can be ſo per- 
cl upon his guard as to be always conſiſtent with 
nl, Much leſs therefore can this happen in the 
caſe 
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caſe of a number, living alſo in different ages, N.. 
thing can make them conſiſtent, but their copying 
faithfully after real facts. Ihe inſtances will make 
this clearer. 

The laws of the Jhaclites are contained in th 
Pentateuch, and referred to in a great variety of ways, 
direct and indirect, in the hiſtorical bocks, in the 
Pſalms, and in the Prophecies. The hiſtorical fads 
alſo in the preceding books are often referred toin elated 
thoſe that ſucceed, and in the Pſalms and Prophets f. 
In like manner the goſpels have the greateſt harmony... g. 
with each other, and the Epiſtles of St. Pau! wii ee 
the As of the Apy/iles, And indeed one may (oy, tai . 
there is ſcarce any book of either Old or New Teſla 
ment, which may not be ſhewn to refer to many of eur 
reſt in ſome way or other. For it is to be obſerved, that . 
the Bible has been ſtudied and commented upon fail... 3 
more than any other book whatſoever ; and that it H ge 
been the buſineſs of unbelievers in all ages to find oui. 
the mutual relations of its parts, and of unbelieven 
to ſearch for inconſiſtencies ; alſo that the firſt mg 
every day with more and more evidences in favour dat 
the ſcriptures from the mutual agreements and cod 
cidenees here conſidered ; and that unbelievers hav | 
never been able to allege any inconſiſtencies that could 12 
in the leaſt invalidate the truth of the principal facts Gans 
I think, not even affect the divine inſpiration of the * 
hiſtorical books, according to the ſecond or third wo 
hypotheſis abovementioned, 
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J ft will probably illuſtrate this propoſition, to bring 
W pacall-! inſtance from the Roman writers. Suppoſe 
den that no more remained of theſe writers than 
wy, Tully, and Horace, Would they not by their 
references to the ſame facts and cuſtoms, by the ſame- 
re of ſtyle in the ſame writer, and differences in the 
liferent ones, and numberleſs other ſuch like cir- 
cunſtances of critical conſideration, prove themſelves, 
nd one another to be genuine, and the principal facts 
rated, or alluded to, to be true? 

lt is alſo to be obſerved, that this mutual harmony 
nd ſelf· conſiſtency, in its ultimate ratio, is the whole 
> the evidence which we have for facts done in an- 
cent times or diſtant places. Thus, if a perſon was 
bſceptica! aa to call in queſtion the whole Raman hiſ- 
try, even the moſt notorious facts, as their conqueſts 
rſt of Ita, and then of the neighbouring countries, 
the death of Czz/ar, and the fall of the weſtern empire 
iy the invaſions of the Goths and Vandals, with all the 
ncences of theſe from books, inſcriptions, coins, 
tutoms, &c, as being all forged in order to deceive 
tne could only ſhew him, that it is inconſiſtent with 
Wat he fees of human nature, to ſuppoſe that there 
ould be ſuch a combination to deceive; or that the 
cement of theſe evidences with each other is far too 
peat to be the effect of any ſuch fraudulent deſign, of 
ance, &e. And all theſe arguments are, in effect, 


87 


nly ' a 5 1 

Wy bringing a number of concurring evidences, 
Woke ſum total ſoon approaches to the ultimate 
limit, 


3 


limit, i. e. to unity, or abſolute certainty, neater thay quentl, 
by any diſtinguiſhable difference. It does not there. makes 
fore import, in reſpect of real conviction, after a cer. 1 | 
tain number are brought, whether we bring any mor mark 1 
or no; they can only add this imperceptible deſed, 
i. e. practically nothing. Thus I ſuppoſe, that the 
remaining writings of Zivy, Tully, and Horace alone 
would ſatisfy any impartial man ſo much of the ge- 
neral extenſiveneſs. of the Roman congueſts, &c, that 
nothing perceptible could be added to his conviction; 
no more than any common event can, or ever does 
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in fact, appear more credible from the te{timony of: 
thouſand than of ten or twenty witneſſes of approved 
integrity. And whoever will apply this reaſoning to 
the preſent caſe, muſt perceive, as it appears to me, 
that the numberleſs minute, direct, and indirect agree- 
ments and coincidences, that preſent themſelves to al 
diligent readers of the ſcriptures, prove their truth and 
genuineneſs beyond all contradiction, at leaſt accorc- 
ing to the firſt and loweſt hypotheſis concerning dis 
vine inſpiration. | 

As to thoſe ſe and ſmall apparent inconſiſtencies 
which are ſuppoſed to confine the inſpiration of h 5 
ſcriptures to this loweſt ſenſe; one may obſerve, aq d. 
they decreaſe every day as learned men inquire ne Fwy 


on 


Wen t 


ther; and that, were the ſcriptures perfectly exact , 
every particular, there muſt be ſome apparent diff len 


culties, ariſing merely from our ignorance of acm d, 


languages, cuſtoms, diſtant places, &c. and conſe I 
| 
quent!) 


* 


quently, that if theſe be not more, than our ignorance 
makes it reaſonable to expect, they are no objeCtion at 
ll, And of apparent inconſiſtencies one may re- 
mark in particular, that they exclude the ſuppoſition - 
forgery. No ſingle forger or combination of 
forgers, would have ſuffered the apparent incon- 
ſſtencies which occur in a few places, ſuch as the 
ferent genealogies of Chriſt in St. Matthew and. 
| Luke, and ſome little variations in the narration of 
he ſame fact in different goſpels. Theſe are too ob- 
nous at firſt ſight not to have been prevented, had 
here been any fraud. 

1 will here add an hypotheſis, by which, as it ap- 
pears to me, one may reconcile the genealogies of 
Nt, Matthew and St. Lute. I ſuppoſe then, that 
d Matthero relates the real progenitors of Jeeph; St. 
Inte the ſeries of thoſe who were heirs to David by 
vrtaright ; and that both tranſcribed from genealo- 


ncal tables, well known to the 7-105 of thoſe times. 
dt. Matthew after David takes Salomon, from whom 
Hab lineally deſcended, St. Luke takes Nathan, 
won whom, though younger than ſome others, and 
wen than Sela, we muſt ſuppoſe the birthright to 
be conferred, as in the inſtances of Jacob and Joeſeph. 
dt. Mattheto proceeds by real deſcent to Salathieh at 
he time of the captivity; St, Luke proceeds by the 
les according to birthright, and comes to Salathiel 
lievite, We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that Salathiel, 
ltinm's heir, was now David's alfo, by the extinc- 
Wn of all the branches of Nathan's ſamily. St. 


G | Matthow 
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Matthew then takes Zorobabel as Foſeph's real prox 
genitor, St. Luke takes him as heir or eldeſt fon to 
Salathiel. Again, St. Matthew takes Abind the real 
progenitor, St. Luke Rheſa the eldeſt fon; and thus 
St. Matthew proceeds by lineal deſcent to ep, St. 
Luke by heirs to the fame Foſeph ; for we are to ſup- 
poſe, that Heli dying without heirs male, Foſeph be- 
came his heir by birthright, i. e. heir to Zorobabel, 
i. e. to David, If we farther ſuppoſe, that the virgin 
Mary was daughter to Heli, for which there appears 
to be ſome evidence, the ſolution will be more com- 
plete, and more agreeable to the jewiſh cuſtoms, It 
confirms this ſolution, that St. Matthew uſes the 
word eywmoe, which reſtrains his genealogy to lineal 
deſcent; whereas St. Luke uſes the article 72, which 


is very general, It confirms it alſo, that St. Las 


deſcents, reckoning from David to Salathiel, ate but 
about twenty-two years apiece ; which is ſo much too 
ſhort for deſcents from father to ſon, but agrees very 
well to deſcents by birthright. As to St. Matthev's 
deſcents, they are far too long, after the captivity, 
for deſcents from father to ſon ; but then it is ealy to 
ſuppoſe, that ſome were left out on account of dying 
before their fathers, or ſome other reaſon. Three of 


the kings of Judah are leſt out after Foram, perhaps 


on account of their being of the immediate poſterity 
of the idolatrous Ahab's daughter Athaliab. Others 
are left out after the captivity, perhaps for ſome 
fimilar reaſon, 


THE 


(15s. 


THE UNITY OF DESIGN, WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE DISPENSATIONS RECORDED IN THE 
eCRIPTURES, IS AN ARGUMENT NOT ONLY 


or THEIR TRUTH AND GENUINENESS, BUT 


ALSO OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY, 


For this unity is not only ſo great as to exclude 
forgery and fiction, in the ſame way as the mutual 
zrreements mentioned in the Jaſt propoſition, but 
allo greater than the beſt and ableſt men could have 
preferved, in the circumſtances of theſe writers, 
without the divine aſſiſtance. In order to ſee 
this, let us inquire what this deſign is, and how it is 


purſued by the ſeries of events, and divine interpoſi- 


tions, recorded 1n the ſcriptures, 

The deſign is that of bringing all mankind to an 
exalted, pure, and ſpiritual happineſs, by teaching, 
enforcing, and begetting in them love and obedience 
to God, This appears from many paſſages in the 
Old Teſtament, and from almoſt every part of the 
New, Now we are not here to inquire in what 
manner an almighty being could ſooneſt and moſt 
efteckually accompliſh this. But the queſtion is, 
whether, laying down the ſtate of things as it has 
been, is, and probably will be, for our foundation, 
there be not a remarkable fitneſs in the diſpenſations 
acribed to God in the ſcriptures, to produce this 
glorious effect; and whether the perſons who admi- 
niltered theſe diſpenſations did not here concur with a 

G 2 ſurprizing 
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| ſurprizing uniformity, though none of them ſaw God; 
ultimate deſign completely, and ſome but very im. 
perſectly; juſt as brutes by their inſtincts, and chil. tempt: 
dren by the workings of their natural faculties, con- praciic 
tribute to their own preſervation, improvement, and fxreral 
happineſs without at all foreſeeing, that they do this, 
If we alter any of the circumſtances of the micro. de p 
eoſm or macrocoſm, of the frame of our own natures, 
or of the external world that ſurrounds us, we ſhall 
have queſtion riſe up after queſtion in an endleſs ſe-geat 
ries, and ſhall never be ſatisfied, unleſs God ſhould be Cbriſt 
pleaſed to produce happineſs inſtantangouſly, i. e 
without any means, or ſecondary inſtrumental cauſes Wſtie m 
at all; and, even then, we ſhould only be where ve nd f 
were at our firſt ſetting out, if things be conſidered in ner. 
the true, ultimate light. We are therefore to lay 
' down the real ſtate of things, as our foundation, i. dne 
we are to ſuppoſe man to be in a ſtate of good mixed Tt 
with evil, born with appetites, and expoſed to tempta - ¶ dit 
tions, to which if he yields, ſuffering muſt follow; hel 
which ſuffering, however, tends to eradicate the ca-W ing 
poſition from whence it flowed, and to implant e 
better: we are to ſuppoſe him to be endued with vo- 
luntary powers, which enable him to model his affec- Mild 
tions and actions according to a rule; and that th ne 
love of God, his ultimate happineſs, can never be t 
genuine, but by his firſt learning to fear God, by iH. 
being mortified to pleaſure, honour, and profit, and 


the moſt refined ſelfiſh deſires, and by his loving uff 
1 x neighbour 


nquir 


comp 
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neighbour as himſelf, i. e. we muſt ſuppoſe all that 
which practical writers mean by a ſtate of trial, 
temptation, moral exerciſe and improvement, and of 
wactical free-will, Let us ſee therefore, how the 
ſereral diſpenſations mentioned in the ſcriptures, their 
tring recorded there, and the ſubordinate parts, which 
the prophets and apoſtles acted, conſpired to bring 
tout this ultimate end of man, both in each indivi- 
dual, and in the whole aggregate, conſidered as one 


Chriſt, according to the language of St, Paul; and 
inquire, whether, if all other reaſons were ſet aſide, 
the mere harmony and concurrence of ſo many parts, 
nd ſo many perſons removed from each other by long 
intervals of time, in this one great deſign, will not 
compel us to acknowledge the genuineneſs, truth, and 
ine authority, of the ſcriptures, | 
The firſt thing which preſents itſelf to us in the 
kriptures, is the hiſtory of the creation and fall 
Theſe are not to be accounted for, as was ſaid above, 
ting the foundation upon which we go. However, 
lt recording them by Moſes, as tradition began to 
dow weak and uncertain, has been of great uſe to 
ul thoſe, who have had them communicated by this 


ne der perfectly or imperfectly, i. e. to a great part 
be e the world. This hiſtory impreſſes an awful and 


ile ſenſe of the Divine Being, our creator and 
We; news the heinouſneſs of fin; and mortifies 
* this world, by declaring that our paſſage through 
G 3 it 


peat individual, as making up the myſtical body of | 
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zit muſt be attended with labour and forrow, w 
find ourſelves in this ſtate ; revealed religion did ng 
bring us into it: nor is this ſtate an objection t 
revealed religion, more than to natural: howeyer 
- revealed religion goes a ſtep higher than natural, an 
ſhews the immediate ſecondary cauſe, viz, the (i 
and wilfut diſobedience of our firſt parents. Au 
when the account of paradiſe, of man's expulſ 
thence, and of the curſe paſt upon him in the be 
ginning of Geneſis, are compared with the remora 
of this curſe, of ſorrow, crying, pain, and death 
with the renovation of all things, and with man 
reſtoration to the tree of life and paradiſe, and hi 
admiſſion into the new Feruſalem in the laſt chapte 
of the revelation, hope and fear quicken eacdl 
ether ; and both conſpire to purify the mind, and 
advance the great _— conſidered under thus pie 
poſition, 


How far the deluge was neceſlary, ceteris mane 


tibus, for the purification of thoſe who were deſtroyel T 
by it, i. e. for accompliſhing this great end in tha bert. 
we cannot preſume to ſay. It is ſufficient, that the of th 
is no contrary preſumption, that no methods con ditar 
ſiſtent with the ſtate of things in the ancient wolf wa 
were neglected, as far as we know, and that we an Fi: 
not in the leaſt able to propoſe a better ſcheme. We "i: 
leave theſe rebellious, unhappy people, now tranſlate and 
into another ſtate, to the ſame kind Providence whic lon 
attended them in this, and all whoſe puniſhments d 00 


N 


1 
this fide the grave are for melioration. However, the 
evident footſteps of this in the world, and the clear 
tradition of it, which would continue for ſeveral ages, 
alſo the hiſtory of it delivered by Moſes, have an 
unqueſtionable good tendency. Sinners, who reflect 
t all, cannot but be alarmed at ſo dreadful an inſtance 
of divine ſeverity. Farther, if this hiſtory ſhould open 
to us a new relation, viz, that which we bear to the 
comets, this, compared with other parts of the ſcrip- 
tures, may give us hereafter ſuch intimations concern- 
ing the kind, degree, and duration of future puniſh- 
ment, as will make the moſt obdurate tremble, and 
work in them that fear which is the beginning of 
wiſdom, and of the perfect love which caſteth out 
far, At the ſame time we may obſerve, that the 


corenant which God made, not only with Mah and 


lis poſterity, but with all living creatures, after the 
| ood, has a direct and immediate tendency to beget 
oye, 

The confuſion of languages, the conſequent diſ- 
erlion of mankind, and the ſhortening of the lives 
the poſtdiluvians, all concurred to check the exor- 
ditant orowth and infection of wickedneſs, And we 
my judge how neceſſary theſe checks were, ceteris 
ſanentilus, from the great idolatry and corruption 
wich appeared in the world within leſs than a thou- 
and years after the flood. The patriarchal revela- 
ions mentioned and intimated by Moſes had the ſame 
dal ciects, and were the foundation of thoſe pagan 


religions, 
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religions, and, in great meaſure, of that moral ſeals 
which, corrupt and imperfect as they were, coul 
not but be far preferable to an entire want of theſe 
If it be objected, that, according to this, greater 
checks, and more divine communications, were want- 
ed; I anſwer, that a greater diſperſion, or ſhorteming 
of human life, might have prevented the deftined in- 
creaſe of mankind, or the growth of knowlege, civil 
and religious, &c. and that more or more evident 
divine interpoſitions might have reſtrained the yolun- 
tary powers too much, or have precluded that faith 
which is neceſſary to our ultimate perfection. Thek 
are conjectures indeed; but they are upon the level 
with the objection, which is conjeRural alſo, 

The next remarkable particular that occurs, is the 
calling of Abraham, the father of the faithful, Now 
in this part of the ſcripture hiſtory, as it is explained 
by the New Teſtament, we have the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dences of God's great deſign to purify and perfect 
mankind, He is called to forſake his relations 
friends and country, leſt he ſhould be corrupted 
by idolatry; he receives the promiſe of the land 
Canaan, without ſeeing any probable means of ob- 
taining it, beſides this promiſe, in order to wean him 
from the dependence on external means; he waltf 
for a ſon till all natural expectations ceaſed, for = 
fame purpoſe ; by obtaining him he learns to trult ui 
God notwithſtanding apparent impoſſibilities; and the 
command to ſacrifice his Jon, his only fon Jfaac, wh 
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red, affords him a noble opportunity of exerciſing 
this truſt, and of ſhewing, that his principle of obe- 
dence to God was already ſuperior to the pureſt of 
arthly perfections. Laſtly, when God promiſes him, 


13 2 reward for all his faith and obedience, as the 
kicheſt bleſſing, that in him and his ſeed all the na- 


tions of the earth ſhall be bleſſed, we muſt conceive © 


this to be a declaration, firſt, that God himſelf is infi- 
ntely benevolent ; and, ſecondly, that the happineſs 
of Abraham, of his ſeed, and of all mankind who 
were to be bleſſed in his ſeed, muſt ariſe from their 
mitation of God in his benevolence. This whole 
wiverſe is therefore a ſyſtem of benevolence, or, as 
. Paul expreſſes it, a body, which, being fitly framed 
ml compatted together, increaſeth itſelf in love. 

As to the objection which is ſometimes made to 
be ſacrifice of J/aac, we may obſerve, that Abra- 
tam had himſelf received fo many divine commu- 
lations, and had been acquainted with ſo many 
me to his anceſtors, that he had no doubt about 
le commands coming from God, did not even aſk 
nſelf the queſtion, It is probable, that in that 
Why age there had as yet been few or no falſe preten- 
&, or illuſions. Abraham could as little doubt of 
Cos right to Jſaac's life, or of his care of him in 
Wother ſtate, Theſe things were parts of the pa- 
archal religion. And yet great faith was required 
9 biraham, before he could overcome his natural 
tion and tenderneſs for Iſaac out of a principle 
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of obedience to God, and truſt God for the accom 
pliſhment of his promiſe, though he commanded his 
to deſtroy the only apparent means of accomplilkin 
it. Unleſs Abraham had been highly advanced i 
faith and obedience, he could not have ſtood {> 
vere a trial; but this trial would greatly config 
theſe. And thus this hiſtory is ſo far from bein 
liable to objection, that it 1s peculiarly conformal 
to thoſe methods, which mere reaſon and experiene 
dictate as the proper ones, for advancing and perfed| 
ing true religion in the foul, When the typical n 
ture of it is alſo conſidered, one cannot ſurely doul 
of its divine authority. And, in the previous ſtep 
through which 4braham paſſed in order to obtain th 
| bleſſing, we have an adumbratior and example of 
faith, patience, and gradual progreſs in the ſpitit 
life, which are neceſſary to all thoſe who hope to 
bleſſed with faithful Abraham. 

Let us next paſs on to Mes and the {/raelites vn 
his conduct. Here we enter upon the conſiderati 
of that people, who are the type of mankind in gel 
ral, and of each individual in particular; who w 
the keepers of the oracles of God, and who, uns 
God, agrecably to his promiſe to Abrahams 1 
been, and will hereafter be a bleſſing to all nation 
and the means of reſtoring man to his paradifaical ſtat 
And firſt they are oppreſſed with a cruel flavety in Eg | 
leſt, being delighted with its fertility, and the pet 
pleaſures of ſenſe which it afforded, they thould . | 
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+ their true earthly country, the land of promiſe. 
hey then ſes the molt amazing judgments inflicted 
won their enemies the Egyptians by God, whilſt they 
emſelves were protected and delivered, that fo they 
icht learn confidence in his power and favour, and 
thus prepared for their inſtitution in religion, and 
their trial and purification in the wilderneſs. And 
tere the awful delivery of the law, their being fed 
tom day to day by miracle, their being kept from 
ll commerce with other nations, and from all cares 


of this world in building, planting, &c. till their 
Wd habits, and Egyptian cuftoms and idolatries, were 
nite efaced, and the practice of the new law eſta- 
bliſhed, their having the hiſtory of the world, and 
atticularly of their anceſtors, laid before them in one 
new, their tabernacle, their numerous rites and cere- 
monies, additional to thoſe of the patriarchal reli- 
don, and oppoſite to the growing idolatries of 
beit neighbours the Egyptians and Canaanites, and 
wich, beſides their uſes as types, were memorials of 
ber relation to God, and of his conſtant preſence and 
mtection, and, laſtly, the total extin&ion of that 
numuring generation, who longed for the fleſh-pots 
Leyte, cannot but appear to be intended for the 
Puineation of this choſen people, as being remark- 
aly analogous to the metheds of purification, which 
Wy good man experiences in himſelf, and ſees in 
ers, i. e. cannot but appear highly conducive to 
be great deſign conſidered under this propoſition. 
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At laſt, the education and inſtrustion of this peo 
being finiſhed, they are admitted to inherit the earthly 
promiſe made to their forefathers, and take poſſe 
ſion of the land of Canaan under Joſhua. And thu 
we come to a remarkable period in God's diſpenſi 
tions to them. 
Now thereſore they are, in ſome meaſure, left t 
themſelves, for the ſake of moral improvement, the 
divine interpoſitions being far leſs frequent and folemn 


went « 
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than at the firſt erection of the theocracy unde jalizio! 
Maſes's adminiſtration, However, there were mam & 
ſupernatural interpoſitions, appointments, favou -* 


corrections, &c. from Foſpua to Malachi, on accu 
of their yet infant ſtate in reſpect of internal pur 
whoſe tendency to improve both the body politic 
the nation, and each individual, is ſufficiently evident 
After Malachi they were entirely left to themſelves 
their canon being completed, they were then only t 
hear and digeſt what 1:ſes and the prophets had de 
livered unto them; and by this means to prepatr 
themſelves for the laſt and completeſt diſpenſation. 
But, before we enter upon this, let us briefly co 
ſider the ſtate of the gentile world, in the interval bai 
tween Abraham and Chriſt, and what intimations i 
Old Teſtament gives us of their being alſo under tl 
care of Providence, and in a ſtate of moral dil / 
pline. They had then, according to this, Firſt, d 1 
traditions of patriarchal revelations. Secondly, A | 
the nations in the neighbourhood of Canaan had ff 
qu 


t 


ent opportunities and motives to inform themſelves 

le true religion. Thirdly, All thoſe who con- 

ered them at any time could not but learn ſomething 

th from their ſubjection, and their deliverance after- 

mdz, Fourthly, The captivities by Salnantgſer 
1 N-bchadnezzar carried the knowlege of the true 
o to many diſtant nations. Laſtly, The diſtrac- 
jon of the jervi/h ſtate during the cotemporary em- 
dires of Syria and Egyft, the riſe of the Samaritan 
dicien, and the tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
no Cre conduced eminently to the ſame purpoſe. 
Ard 2s it is neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of things, 
fr the exerciſe of various affections, and our moral 
myroverneut, that there ſnould be degrees and ſub- 
gdnations in common things, ſo it ſeens equally 
delay, that it ſhould be fo in religious matters: 
nd thus the Gentiles may have had, in the interval 
eween Arabam and Chriſt, all that ſuited their other 

un;ſtances, all that they could bave improved by 

Meal voluntary purity, other things remaining the 
ume, which is always ſuppoſed. And it is remark- 
We in the view of this propoſition, that we learn fo 
men iron the ſcriptures concerning the moral diſci- 
ue which God afforded to the Gentiles. 

Warn we come te the New Teſtament, the great 
biz of all God's diſpenſations appears in a Mill 
We con hicuous manner. Here we fee how Chriſt 
Van to erect his ſpiritual kingdom, and the apoſtles 
dended it; we have the ſublimeſt doctrines, and 
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pureſt precepts, for effecting it in ourſelves and other 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that it will be effeQe; 
laſt, that this leaven will continue to operate till t 
whole lump be leavened. But, above all, it is rx 
markable, that the principal means for effecting t 
is by ſubmiſhon and ſufferance, not reſiſtance, and ei 
ternal violence. The preachers are to undergo ſham 


ve p! 
d un 
orld, 
The 
p tae | 
rmed 


pon 
perſecution, and death, as the Lord of life and g . 
did before them, This is that fooliſhneſs of Gy pt 
which is wiſer than men, and that weakneſs of Gu * 
which is /ironger than men. Theſe means ſeem fodlil 0 


and weak to the falſe wiſdom of this world. But 
they be compared with the frame of our natures, a 
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with the real conſtitution of things, they will appe! 
to be perfectly ſuited to produce in all mankind th 
beſt of ends, the annihilation of ſelf, nd worldly dt 
fires, and the pure and perfect love of God, and of 
his creatures, in and through him. 

Setting aſide therefore the greatneſs of this en 
and its ſuitableneſs to the divine goodneſs, ſeti 
aſide alſo the miracles which have concurred in it 
fay that the coincidence of the hiſtories, precep 
promiſes, threatenings, and prophecies of the cr dn 
tures in this one point is an argument not only of th _F 
genuineneſs and truth, but of their divine authorl . 
Had the writers been guided by their own {pi | 15 
and not by the ſupernatural influences of the ſpirit _* 
truth, they could neither have opened to us the Vari l 


diſpenſations of God tending to this one W y 
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ne purſued it themſelves, with ſuch entire ſteadine 
1 uniformity, through ſo many different ages of the 
old. 

The gradual opening of this deſign is an argument 
> tie fame purpoſe. Man's wiſdom, if it could have 
med ſuch a deſign, would have ruſhed forward 
yon it prematurely, At the ſame time we may 
hlerve, that this deſign is implied in the ſcriptures 
tom the firit, though not expreſſed ſo as to be then 
mlerſlood: which is another argument of their di- 
ine original, 

Cox. From the reaſoning uſed under this propoſi- 
fon we may be led to believe, that all the great events 


wich happen in the world, have the ſame uſe as 
de difpenſations, recorded in the ſcriptures, viz. that 
Abeing a courſe of moral diſcipline for nations and 
ndivicuals, and of preparing the world for future 
bpenfations, Thus the irruption of the barbarous 
ations into the Reman empire, the Mahometan im- 
ture, the corruptions of the chriſtian religion, 
be ignorance and darkneſs which reigned for ſome 
enturies during the groſſeſt of theſe corruptions, the 
elormation, reſtoration of letters, and the invention 
of printing, three great cotemporary events which 
Wceeded the dark times, the riſe of the enthuſtaſtical 
kl ſince the reformation, the vaſt increaſe and dif- 
ion of learning in the preſent times, the growing 
eniveneſs of commerce between various nations, 
ſe preat prevalence of infidelity amongſt both jervs 
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and chriſtians, the diſperſion of jerws and J-ſuits en; 
Il known parts of the world, &c. &c. are all e the{c 
which, however miſchievous ſome of them may ſenſe 
to human wiſdom, are ceteris manertibus, the ml Mace C 
proper and effectual way of haſtening the kingdom e Hor 
Chriſt, and the renovation of all things, have pe 

know { 


DIVINE COMMUNICATIONS, "MIRACLES, M be 
 PROPHECIES, ARE AGREEABLE TO NAT ey i 
RELIGION, AND EVEN SEEM NECESSARY. 18Mitcibut 
THE INFANCY OF THE WORLD. hat the 


: td ob Ege of 
SINCE God is a being of infinite juſtice, mere) 8 


and bounty, according to natural religion, it is rea 
ſonable to expect, that if the deficiencies of natur 
reaſon, or the inattention of? mankind to the foot 
Reps cf his providence, were ſuch at any time, : 
that all the world were in danger of being loſt it 
ignorance, irreligion, and idolatry, God ſhould inter 
paſe by extraordinary inſtruction, by alarming inſtan 
ces of judgment and mercy, and by prophetical de 
clarations of things to come, in order to teach me 
his power, his juſtice, and his goodneſs, by ſenlibl 
proofs and manifeſtations. We muſt not ſay here 
that God could not ſuffer this; but inquire from 1 
tory, whether he has or no. Now I ſuppoſe it wil 1] 
eaſily be acknowleged, that this was the caſe with * | 
gentile world in ancient times, and that the Judaic ö 
and chriſitan inſtitutions have greatly checked ite; 


o li 4 
lizion and idolatry, and adyanced true natural rei 
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( $9 ) 
on; which is a remarkable coincidence in favour 
A theſe inſtitutions, though all other evidences for 
bem were ſet aſide, Neither muſt we fay here, that 
"ce God permits groſs ignorance in ſome nations, 
wv Hottentots for inſtance, even to this day, he might 
ave permitted it in all mankind. Allow that we 
now fo little of his unſearchable judgments, as not 
be able to make any certain concluſion ; yet 
krely it is much more agreeable to the forenamed 
tributes, and to the analogies of other things, 
ut the bulk of mankind ſhould have ſuch a knows 
ke of God, as ſuits their intellectual faculties, and 
er circumſtances, and carries them forwatds in 
noral improvement, than that all ſhould ſtand ſtill, 
go backwards, or make leſs improvement in re- 
Ion, than tallies with their improvements in other 
lings; alſo that there ſhould be a ſubordination 
nrel;zious advantages, rather than a perſect equa- 


Ity, 


Natural religion alſo teaches us to conſider God 
8 our governor, judge, and father. Now all theſe 
eriors have two ways of adminiſtration, inſtruction 
ad providence for the well-being of their inferiours, 
Kinary and extraordinary. It is therefore natural 
o expect upon great occaſions an extraordinary 
terpoſition by revelation, miracle, and prophecy z 
ud that eſpecially in that infancy of the world 
ter the deluge, which both facted and profane 
ory aſſure us. of 3 inaſmuch as both ſtates and 
H 3 individuals 


* I "ER v - 


te 


E 
individuals require much more of the extraordinary 
interpoſition of . governors and parents in their ins 
fancy, than afterwards : all which has a remarkall 
correſpondence with the hiſtory of revelation, as it 
is in fact. And the analogical preſumptions for 
miracles, in this and the laſt paragraph, ſeem at leaf 
equal to any preſumption we have, or can hate 


the wa 
own P! 


in this our ſtate of ignorance of the whole of things ting 
azainſt them, tion, 
But there is another argument in favour of mira: is al 


eulous interpoſitions, which may be drawn from th 
foregoing theory of human nature, I take it for 
granted, that mankind have not been upon this earth 
from all eternity. Eternity neither ſuits an imper- 
fect finite race of beings, nor our habitation ti 
earth. It cannot have revolved round the ſun, as it 
does now, from all eternity; it muſt have had ſuc 
changes made in it from its own fabric and principles 
from the ſhocks of comets, &c. in infinite time 
as would be inconſiſtent with our ſurvival, There 
was therefore a time when man was firſt placed vpn 
the earth, In what ſtate was he then placed? A: 
infant, with his mind 2 blank, void of ideas, 2 
children now are born? He would periſh inſtantly 
without a ſeries of miracles to preſerve, educate, ana 
inſtru him. Or if he be ſuppoſed an adult with : 
blank mind, 1. e. without ideas, aſſeciations, and 
the voluntary powers of walking, handling, (pak WM 


* 0 if! 4 
ig, &c. the concluſion is the ſame ; be mult peru 
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io, unleſs conducted by a miraculous interpoſition 


nd guardianſhip, He muſt therefore have ſo much 


of knowlege, and of voluntary and ſecondarily auto- 
matic powers, amongſt which ſpeech muſt be reck- 
oned as a principle one, impreſſed upon him in 


the way of- inſtinct, as would be neceflary for his 


own preſervation, and that of his offspring ; and this 


tint is, to all intents and purpoſes, divine reve- 


tion, fince he did not acquire it by natural means. 
[tis alſo of the nature of prophecy ; for it ſeems im- 
pollible for mankind to ſubſiſt upon the earth, as it 


ww is, without ſome foreknowlege, and the conſe». 


went methods of providing for futurity, ſuch, for 
ſtance, as brutes have, or even greater, ſince man, 
provided with manual arts, is peculiarly expoſed to 
agers, neceſſities, and hardſhips, 

Let us next conſider, how the firſt men are to be 
ſovided with the knowlege of God, and a moral 
kale: for it ſeems neceſſary, that they ſhould be 
pleſſed of ſome degree of theſe ; elſe the ſenſual 
ad ſe}hſh deſires would be ſo exorbitant, as to be 
wonſiſtent both with each man's own ſafety, and 
ſth that of his neighbour ; as may be gathered from 
be accounts of ſavage nations, who yet are not en- 
ley deſtitute of the knowlege of God, and the 
tra ſenſe, Now, to deduce the exiſtence and attri- 
es of God, even in a very imperfect manner, from 
ure phenomena, requires, as it ſeems to me, far 
urs knowlege and ratiocination, than men could 


have 
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have for many generations, from their natural power; 
and that eſpecially if we ſuppoſe language not to he 


the C 


5 ; f it we 
inſpired, but attained in a natural way. And it ap- "UM 
pears both from the foregoing account of the mera DIR 
fenſe, and from common obſervation, that this til, 
requires much time, care, and cultivation, beſides _ 
the previous knowleze of God, before it can be 1 oy 
match for the impetuoſity of natural deſires. We WW ;; d. 
may conclude therefore, that the firſt men could not WW... 
attain to that degree of the knowlege of God, anda His 
moral ſenſe, which was neceſſary for them, without Wl f ce 
divine inſpiration. ech 
There are ſeveral particulars in the Moſaic account king 
of the creation, fall, and circumſtances of the an-W bon. 
cient world, which tally remarkably with the methode 2. 
of reaſoning uſed here, Thus, man is at firſt placed ny, 
in a paradiſe, where there was nothing noxious x: m 
and conſequently where he would need leſs miracu i rd | 
lous interpoſition in order to preſerve him. He e :bod: 
upon the fruits of the earth, which want no previoul tie g 
arts of preparing them, and which would ſtrike h lntn: 
by their ſmells, and, aſter an inſtance or two, ici ul. 
him to pluck and taſte ; whereas animal diet, be ler 
ſides its inconſiſtency with a ſtate of pure innocence co! 
and happineſs, requires art and preparation neceſ ar 
rily. There is only one man, and one woman boa. 
cteated, that ſo the occaſions for exerting the foi fbr 
affections may not offer themſelves in any great e 
Mah 


gree, before theſe affections are generated; but, 


© 93 7 
the contrary, the affections may grow naturally, 25 
+ were, out of the occaſions, The nakedneſs, and 
want of ſhame, in our firſt parents, are concurring 
evidences of the abſence of art, acquired affectione, 
ei, &c. i. e. of a paradifaical ſtate, In this ſtate 
they learnt to give names to the animal world, per- 
haps from the automatic and-ſemivoluntary exertions 
of the organs of ſpeech, which the fight of the 
rcatures, or the ſound of their ſeveral cries, would 


fr communication with God and for converſing with 
ach other about their daily food, and other neceſſary 
things, gtven them by immediate inſtinct or inſpira- 
ton, And thus they would be initiated, by naming 
tie animals, into the practice of inventing, learn- 
nz, and applying werds. For the ſame reaſons, 
we may ſuppoſe, that they learnt many other things, 
nd particularly the habit of learning, during their 


te growth of acquired knowlege, with the plea- 
kitnzſs of it, might put them upon learning evil as 
wel 28 good, and excite the forbidden curioſity. 
ler the fall, we find God providing them with 
Wihes, Cain baniſhed from the preſence of God, 
a argument that others were permitted to have 
Kourle to his preſence to aſk courſe), &c. his 
plterity inventing arts for themſelves, Euch and 
Nah Walking with God before the flood, and 
Hrabam afterwards; all the antediluvian patriarchs 
long-lived, 


excite; having probably a ſufficient ſock of language 


ode in paradiſe. Nay, it may perhaps be, that 
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long-lived, the poſtdiluvian long-lived alfo fo 
ſome generations; amongſt other reaſons, that they 
might inſtruct . poſterity in religious and other 
important truths ; and the divine interpolitions cons 
tinuing through the whole antediluvian world, and 
gradually withdrawn in the poſtdiluvian. And it 
ſeems to me, to ſay the leaſt, a very difficult thing 
tor any man, even at this day, to invent a more 
probable account of the firſt peopling of this earth, 
than that which ses has given us. 
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THE OBJECTION MADE AGAINST THE MIRA. 
. CLES RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES, FROM 
THEIR BEING CONTRARY TO THE COURSE 


OF NATURE, IS OF LITTLE OR NO FORCE, 
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IT is alleged here by the objectors, that the courl 
of nature is fixed and immutable z and that this 18 
evinced by the concurrent teſtimony of all mankind 
in all ages; and conſequently that the teſtimony o 
a few perſons, who affirm the contrary, cannot be 
admitted; but is, i#/5 facto, invalidated by its op 
poling general, or even univerſal experience. Nov 
to this J anſwer, 

\ Firſt, That we do not, by admitting the teſt 
mony of mankind concerning the deſcent of heavy 
bodies upon the ſurface of our earth, the comm 
effects of heat and cold, &c. ſuppoſe that this invali | 
dates the teſtimony of thoſe who declare they hay 


: : - ſes) 
met with contrary appearances in certain & 


Eacl 


tons, 


ä 


Fach party teſtifies what they have ſeen; and why 
may not the evidence of both be true ? It does not 
follow, becauſe a thing has happened a thouſand, or 
ten thouſand times, that it never has failed, nor ever 
can fail. Nothing is more common or conſtant, than 
the effect of gravity in making all bodies upon the 
ſurface of our earth tend to its centre. Yet the 
nre extraordinary influences of magnetiſm and elec- 
tieity can ſuſpend this tendency. Now, before mag- 
netiſm and electricity were diſcovered, and verified 
by variety of concurrent facts, there would have 
deen as much reaſon to diſallow the evidence of their 
particular eficts atteſted by eye-witneſſes, as there 
$now to diſallow the particular miracles recorded in 
te ſcriptures 3 and yet we fee that ſuch a difallow- 
ce would have been a haity concluſion, would 
hare been quite contrary to the true nature of things. 
And, in fact, whatever may be the caſe of a few 
perſons, and particularly of thoſe, who think that 
hey have an intereſt in diſproving revealed religion, 
de generality of mankind, learned and unlearned, 
puloſophical and vulgar, in all ages, have had no 
ch diſpoſition to reject a thing well atteſted by 
Winefles of credit, becauſe it was contrary to the 
general, or even univerſal, tenor of former obſerva- 
lons, Now it is evident to conſidering perſons, eſpe- 
wlly if they reflect upon the foregoing hiſtory of 
Wciation, that the diſpoſitions to aſſent and diſſent 
de generated in the human mind from the ſum total 
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of the influences, which particu'ar obſervations hat 
had upon it, It follows therefore, ſince the bulk d 
mankind, of all ranks and orders, have been diſpo 
to receive facts the moſt ſurprizing, and contrary ty 
the general tenor, upon their being atteſted in: 
certain limited degree, that extraordinary facts ar 


not, in a certain way of conſidering the thing, out A 
of the tenor of nature, but agreeable to it; tht . 
here therefore, as well as in common facts, the ſuch * 
is to be laid upon the credibility of the witneſſes; . 
and that to do otherwiſe is an argument either of i 
ſome great ſingularity of mind, or of an uncue biak, Ame 
Secondly, If it ſhould be alleged by the objecemi . 
that they do not mean by the courſe of nature, talfiﬀl- 
tenor of common obſervations which occurred to th Fn 
firſt rude ages of the world, or even that tenor wail 3 
is uſually called ſo at preſent; but thoſe more genen u 
laws of matter and motion, to which all the vari ld | 
phenomena of the world, even thoſe which are . 50 
par ently moſt contrary to one another, may be re A 
duced; and that it is probable, that univerial e 3 
perience would concur to ſupport the true d mo 
nature of th's kind, were mankind ſufliciently indu 1 ; 
trious and accurate in bringing together the facts, an * 
drawing the concluſions from them; in which q he $ 
any deviations from the tenor of nature, thus f acles 
ported and explained, would be far more? improvabl im 
than according to the ſuppoſ.tion of the forego q 4 
paragraph; we anſwer, that this objection is 1". : 


conjectut 


60] 


ene gdure. Since we do not yet know what theſe 
ue laws of matter and motion are, we cannot pre- 
ume to ſay whether all phenomena are reducible to 
them, or not. Modern philoſophers have indeed 
ade great advances in natural knowlege; however, 
e are ſtill in our infant ſtate, in refpect of it, as 
uch as former ages, if the whole of things be taken 
ito conſideration, And this objection allows and 
ppoles it to be ſo. Since therefore it was the proper 
rethod for former ages, in order to make advances 
real knowlege, to abide by the award of credible 
limonics, however contrary theſe teſtimonies 
jieht appear to their then notions and analogies, ſo 
isis alſo the proper method for us. 
If indeed we put the courſe of nature for that ſeries 
events, which follow each other in the order of 
pul: and effect by the divine appointment, this 
ad be an accurate and philoſophical way of ſpeak- 
7; but then we muſt at once acknowlege, that 
bare ſo ignorant of what may be the divine pur- 
Is and appointments, of ſecret cauſes, and of the 
neſponding variety of events, that we can only 
ſeal to the facts, to credible relations of what 
ally has been, in order to know what is agreeable 
le courſe of nature thus explained. The ſcripture 
wes may not be at all contrary to its fixedneſs 
limmutability. Nor can any objection lie againſt 
if we conſider things in this light, from the 
ent notions of philoſophical men, . e. from the 
E courſe 
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courſe of nature, underſtood in a popular ſenſe I Thir 
ſince this falls ſo ſhort of the true courſe of nature or the 
here defined, i. e. as admitting the inſtrumentiit i other re 
of beings ſuperior to us, men divinely inſpired, _ any evi 
angels, evil ſpirits, and many other influences ¶ non fac 
which our preſent - philoſophy can take no cop erved b 
nizance. eences 
With reſpect to moral analogy, the caſe is ſome I dblute 
what different. If the moral attributes of God, I brgoir 
the general rules of his providence, be ſuppoſed i cpable 
be eſtabliſhed upon a ſure footing, then a ſeries ¶ ¶ wer at 
events, which ſhould be contrary to theſe, would h or com 
a ſtrong preſumption againſt them, And yet it be niaci-: 
comes us to be very diflident here alſo, God is ini" ve el 
nite, and we finite: we may therefore, from ſeein ¶ no!t ac: 
only a ſmall portion, judge what we ſee to be differ ©nces f 
ent from what it is. However, revealed religiq ge, 
has no occaſion in general for any ſuch apolog be 
Natural and revealed religion, the word and wor lowed, 
of God, are in all principal things moſt wonderfull ie, 
analogous ; as has been ſufficiently ſhewn by t lripturs 
advocates for revealed religion, and moſt eſpecial th th 
by biſhop Butler in his Analogy. As far therefore W ld with 


moral analogy carries weight, there is poſitive el Four 


dence for the ſcripture miracles. And our comp cer, a 

enſion of natural analogy is ſo imperfect as ſcarce W loc 
afford any preſumption againſt them; but leaves i Ping a 
evidence in their favour, of nearly the ſame ſtreng 1 ana 
as it would have had ſor other facts. Won 1 


Third 
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Thirdly, Let it be obſerved, that the evidences 
ſor the ſcripture miracles are ſo numerous, and, in 
ather reſpects, ſo ſtrong, as to be nearly equal to 
ny evidences that can be brought for the moſt com- 
non facts. For it is very manifeſt, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, that a great number of credible evi- 
fences make a ſum total, that is equal to unity, or 
ſolute certainty, as this has been conſidered in the 
foregoing part of this work, nearer than by any per- 
eptible difference: and the greateſt number can 
ever arrive quite to unity. The evidence therefore 
for common facts cannot exceed that for the ſcripture 
niracles by more than an imperceptible difference, 
fe eſtimate evidences according to the tiueſt and 
noſt accurate manner. Hence the nearly equal evi- 
Tl Gnces for each muſt eſtabliſh each in nearly an equal 
dre, unleſs we ſuppoſe either ſome ſuch inconſiſt- 
cy between them, as that, common facts being 
bord, the ſcripture miracles muſt be abſolutely re- 
ked, or that there is' ſome evidence againſt the 
epture miracles; which may be put in competition 
mth that for them; neither of which things can be 
ll with any colour of reaſon, 

Fourthly, This whole matter may be put in an- 
Ker, and perhaps a more natural, as well as a more 
Juloſophical light; and that eſpecially if the fore- 
Pins account of the mind be allowed. Aſſociation, 
ke, analogy, perfe c and imperfect, is the only foun- 
Won upen which we in fact do, or can, or ought 
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to aſlent ; and conſequently a diſſonance from analogy 
or a repugnancy thereto, is a neceſſary foundation 
for diſſent. Now it happens ſometimes, that the 
ſame thing is ſupported and impugned by different 
analogies ; or, if we put repugnance to analogy a 
equivalent to miracle, that both a fact and its non 
exiſtence imply a miracle; or, ſinee this cannot be 
that that fide alone, which is repugnant to the moſt and 
the moſt perfect analogies, is miraculous, and therefor 
Incredible, Let us weigh the ſcripture miracles in thi 
ſcale. Now the progreſs of the human mind, as ma 
be ſeen by all the inquiries into it, and particular 
by tae hiſtory of aſſociation, is a thing of a deter 
minate nature; a man's thoughts, words, and ac 
tione, are all generated by ſomething previous; ther 
is an eſtabliſhed courſe for theſe things, an analogy 
of which every man is a judge from what he feels i 
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himfelf, and fees in others: and to ſuppoſe any num 5 
ber of men in determinate circumſtances to var ſe 
from this general tenor of human nature in like cir Aa 
cumſtances, is a miracle, and may be made a miracl 1 4 
of any magnitude, i. e. incredible to any degree, b 1 * 
increaſing the number and magnitude of the devi | 5 
tions. It is therefore a miracle in the human ming. 

as great as any can be conceived in the human bod q i 
to ſuppoſe that infinite multitudes of chriſtians, ci 0 
and heathens in the primitive times, ſhould hav . 
borne ſuch unqueſtionable teſtimony, ſome expreſo 1 


others by indirect circumſtances, as hiſtory inform 
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us they did, to the miracles ſaid to be performed by 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles, upon the human body, un- 
es they were really performed. In like manner, the 
reception which the miracles recorded in the Old 
Tetament met with, is a miracle, unleſs thoſe 
niracles were true. Thus alſo the very exiſtence of 
the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, of the 
ih and chriſtian religions, &c. &c. are miracles, 
s is abundantly ſhewn by the advocates for chriſ- 
tanity, unleſs we allow the ſcripture miracles. Here 
hen a man muſt either deny all analogy and aſſocia- 
fon, and become an abſolute fceptic, or acknow- 
Ege that very ſtrong analogies may ſometimes be 
nolated, 1. e. he muſt have recourſe to ſomething 
niraculous, to fomething fupernatural, according to 
bis narrow views. The next queſtion then will be, 
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which cf the two oppoſite- miracles will agree beſt 
With all his other notions; whether it be more 
mlogous to the nature of God, providence, the al- 
oyed hiſtory of the world, the known progreſs cf 
man in this life, & c. &c. to ſuppoſe that God im- 
ptted to certain ſelect perſons, of eminent piety, 
tt power of working miracles; or to ſuppoſe that he 
mtounded the underſtandings, affections, and whole 
tan of aſſocſations, of entire nations, fo as that men, 
Mo, in all other things, ſeem to have been con- 
Wed in a manner like all other men, ſhould, in 
thect of the hiſtory of Chriſt, the prophets and 
ales, act in a manner repugnant to all our ideas 
; 3 and 
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and experiences. Now, as this laſt ſuppoſition cage chap! 
not be maintained at all upon the footing of deiſm, objec 
ſo it would be but juſt as probable as the firſt, eri jeo! 
though the objector ſhould deny the poſſibility off of th 
the being of a God, For the leaſt preſumption, ta temp 
there may be a being of immenſe, or infinite power of the 
knowlege, and goodneſs, immediately turns the ſcale and e 
in favour of the firſt ſuppoſition, 
Fifthly, It is to be conſidered, that the evidences 


ough! 
ment 


for the ſcripture miracles are many, and moſt off like r 
them independent upon one another, whereas the di- racles 
penſation itſelf is a connected thing, and the miracles have 
remarkably related to each other. If therefore oni to ha! 
ſo much as one miracle could be proved to have inz « 
been really wrought in confirmation of the jeuiſß ori nirac 
chriſtian revelations, there would be leſs objection trour 
to the ſuppoſition of a ſecond ; and, if this be proved, dix 
ſtill leſs to that of a third, &c. till at laſt the re perfor 
luctance to receive them would quite vaniſh (which im c 
indeed appears to have been the caſe in the latter parti ud e 
of the primitive times, when the inconteſtable er- the 


dences for the chriſtian miracles had been ſo much | 
examined and conſidered, as quite to overcome this l 
reluctance; and it ſeems difficult to account for tie 
credulity in receiving falſe miracles, which then ap- 1 
peared, but upon ſuppoſition, that many true ones 
had been wrought), But it is not ſo with the eri 
dences. The greateſt part of theſe have ſo little de- 
pendence on the reſt, as may be ſeen even from this 


I 


chapter, 1 
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chapter, that they muſt be ſet aſide ſeparately by the 
objector. Here it ought to be added, that the ob- 
jectors have ſcarce ever attempted to ſet aſide any part 
of the evidence, and never ſucceeded in ſuch an at- 
tempt ; which is of itſelf a ſtrong argument in favour 
o the ſcriptures, ſince this is plainly the moſt natural 
and eaſy way of diſproving a thing that is falſe, It 
ought alſo to be obſerved here, that the accompliſh- 
ment of prophecy, by implying a miracle, does in 
like manner overbear the reluctance to receive mi- 
racles, So that if any conſiderable events, which 
have already happened in the world, can be proved 
to have been foretold in ſcripture in a manner exceed- 
inz chance, and human foreſight, the objection to 
miracles, conſidered in this propoſition, falls to the 
ground at once. 5 

Sixthly, If any one ſhould affirm or think, as ſome 
ferfons ſeem to do, that a miracle is impoſſible, let 
im conſider, that this is denying God's omnipotence, 


ad even maintaining, that man is the ſupreme agent 
n the univerſe, | 


THE 
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THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES FOR TUE ox." © 


NUINENESS, TRUTH, AND DIVINE ATH 2 
RT OF THE SCRIPTURES DO NOT CR 
LESS FROM AGE TO AGE; BUT, ON Tar ingu 
CONTRARY, IT MAY RATHER BE PRESUMen, BY (). 
THAT THEY INCREASE, BD 
Ix is ſometimes alleged as an indirect objection nich 
to the chriſtian religion, that the evidence for fa es 
done in former times, and at remote places, decrease n 
with the diſtance of time and place; and conſe- comp 
quently that a time may come hereafter, when the lat t 
evidence for the chriſtian religion will be ſo inconſi- br fe 
derable as not to claim our aſſent, even allowing that bis d 
it does ſo now. To this I anſwer, prope 
Firſt, That printing has ſo far ſecured all conſider- ales, 
able monuments of antiquity, as that no ordinary ca- Tarts 
lamities of wars, diſſolutions of governments, &. En 
can deſtroy any material evidence now in being, 0 
render it leſs probable, in any diſcernible degree, tu M 
thoſe who ſhall live five hundred or a thouſand year ons 
hence, | on 
Secondly, That ſo many new evidences and voin rn. 
cidences have been diſcovered in favour of the je/l 711 
and chriſtian hiſtories, ſince the three great concur 5 
ring events of printing, the reformation of religion ii oy 
theſe weſtern parts, and the reſtoration of Jetter I g 
as, in ſome meaſure, to make up for the evidences log uh 
. a 2 I Ne 
in the preceding times; and, ſince this improvemen = :. 


tons 11 
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of the hiſtorical evidences is likely to continue, there 
js great reaſon to hope, that they will grow every 
tay more and more irreſiſtible to all candid, ſerious 
inquirers. | 
One might alſo allege, if it were needful, that our 
proper buſineſs is to weigh carefully the evidence 
which appears at preſent, leaving the care of future 
ges to Providence; that the prophetical evidences 
re manifeſtly of an increaſing nature, and ſo may 
compenſate for a decreaſe in the hiſtorical ones; and 
that though, in a groſs way of ſpeaking, the evidences . 
for facts diſtant in time and place are weakened by 
this diſtance, yet they are not weakened in an exact 
proportion in any caſe, nor in any proportion in all 
cles, No one can think a fact relating to the 
Tw{1þ empire lefs probable at London than at Paris, 
at fiſty years diſtance than at forty, 


TRIO Ez 
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THE PROPHECIES DELIVERED IN THE SCRIP- 
TURES PROVE THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OP 
THE SCRIPTURES, EVEN PREVIOUSLY TO THE 
CONSIDERATION OF THE GENUINENESS OP 


THESE PROPHECIES; BUT MUCH MORE, IF 
THAT BE ALLOWED. 


Is order to evince this propoſition, I will diſtin- 
uh the prophecies into four kinds, and ſhew in 
Mat manner it holds in reſpect of each kind. 

There are then contained in the ſeri ptures, 

Fr, Prophecies that relate to the ſtate of the na- 
Ws which bordered upon the land of Canaan. 


Secondly, 


(_ 206 } 


Secondly, Thoſe that relate to the political ſtate q 
the /ſrazlites and jews in all ages. 
Thirdly, The types and prophecies that relate t 
the office, time of appearance, birth, life, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of the promiſed Meſa, 
or Chriſt, | 
Fourthly, The prophecies that relate to the late 
of the chriſtian church, eſpecially in the latter times, 
and to the ſecond coming of Chriſt. 

I begin with the prophecies of the firſt kind, or 
thoſe which relate to the Nate of Amaleb, Edom, Maab, 
Ammon, Tyre, Syria, Erypt, Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the four great ſucceiive empires of the Babylmianz 
Perſians, Greeks, and Romans. Now here I obſerve, 
Firſt, That if we admit both the genuineneſs of thel 
prophecies and the truth of the common hiſtory o 
the ſcriptures, the very remarkable coincidence of 
the facts with the prophecies will put their divine au 
thority out of all doubt; as I ſuppoſe every reader will 
acknowlege, upon recolleting the many particula 
prophecies of this kind, with their accompliſhments l 
which occur in the Old Teſtament, Secondly, l : 
we allow the genuineneſs of theſe prophecies, ſo great: I 
part of them may be verified by the remains of ancien 1 
pagan hiſtory, as to eſtabliſh the divine authority © 4 
that part. Thus, if Daniel's prophecies of the image 
and four beaſts, were written by him in the time I 
the Babylonian empire, if the prophecies concerning 


the fall of Nt neveh, Babylon, Tyre , &c. be genuine, 7 1 
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wen profane hiſtory will ſhew, that more than 
human foreſight was concerned in the delivery of 
hem, Thirdly, That ſuch of theſe prophetic events 
% remain to this day, or were evidently poſterior to 
the delivery of the prophecies, prove their divine au- 
hority even antecedently to the conſideration of 
their genuineneſs, as is affirmed in the former part 
o the propoſition. Of this kind are the perpetual 
lawery of Egypt; the perpetual deſolation of Tyre 
amd Babylon; the wild, unconquered ſtate of the 
Ihnazlites; the great power and ſtrength of the 
Riman empire beyond thoſe of the three foregoing 
empires; its diviſion into ten kingdoms ; its not be- 
nz ſubdued by any other, as the three foregoing were; 
the riſe of the Muhometan religion, and Saracenic 
empire; the limited continuance of this empire; and 
be riſe and progreſs of the empire of the Turks, To 
hele we may add the tranſactions that paſſed between 
he cotemporary kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, pro- 
meſied of in the eleventh chapter of Daniel. For, ſince 
liele prophecies reach down to the times of Antiochus 
Eiithanes, and the beginning ſubjection of theſe 
kingdoms to the Roman power, they cannot but have 
teen delivered prior to the events, as may appear 
Wh from the conſideration of the Septuagint tranſ- 
nion of the book of Daniel, and the extinction of 
de Biblical Hebreto as a living language before that 
ine, even though the book of Daniel ſhould not be 
Unlidered as a genuine book; for which ſuſpicion 

there 
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there is, however no foundation, Laſtly, we may concert 
remark, that theſe, and indeed all the other pro. predic 

phecies, have the ſame marks of genuineneſs as eighth 
reſt of the ſcriptures, or as any other books; that e pre 
they cannot be ſeparated from the context without the Ne 
utmoſt violence, ſo that, if this be allowed to be ge. . de 
nuine, thoſe muſt alſo; that hiſtory and chronology bat ar 
were in ſo uncertuin a ſtate in ancient times, that ten h 
prophecies concerning foreign countries could not pern 
have been adapted to the facts, even after they had b that 
happened, with fo much exactneſs as modern in- ter, 
quirers have ſhewn the ſcripture prophecies to be, by tould 
a learned nation, and much leſs by the jews, who were diction 

emarkably ignorant of what paſſed in foreign cou © 


tries; and that thoſe prophecies, which are delivered quel 
No 


theſ [ 
tem. 
of E 4} 


uin 


in the manner of dream and viſion, have a very ſtrong 
internal evidence for their genuineneſs, taken from 
the nature of dreams, as this is explained in the fore- 
going part of this work. 

I proceed, in the ſecond place, to ſhew how the 
prophecies, that relate to the political ſtate of the 
Jews, prove the divine authority of the (ſcriptures. 
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And here, paſſing by many prophecies of inferior 
note, and of a ſubordinate nature, we may conhne 
ourſelves to the promiſe, or prophecy, of the land 0 | 
Canaan, given to Abre ham, Iſaac, and Jacob; to 
the prophecies concerning the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and the Bavylonih captivity of tie two tribes, 


with their return after ſeyenty years; and to hole 
c0ncernng 


0 
Meg 
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concerning the much Freater captivity and deſolation 
tedicted to fall upon this choſen people in the twenty- 
achth chapter of Deuteronomy, in various places of 
he prophecies, and by Chriſt and his apoſtles ia the 
New Teſtament. There was no natural probability, 


n 10 
Jn. Thus the mere departure of the Mraelites out 1 

if Eryp?, in order to go to the land of Caan, their 1 | 
e yinz 72ccb in Canaan, and carrying Jeſeph's bones A ; 
enen, plainly imply that the promiſe of this land bh A 
«WT bn given to their anceſtors. Thus alſo the bh 
or becics relating to the captivities of Yael and | bl. }\ 
1 an, and to their reſtorations, make ſo large a part l 
0 Cthe old prophets, that, if they be not genuine, the 1 
oe de books muſt be forged; and the genuinenefs 1 


it the time when theſe prophecies were delivered, 
hat any of theſe events ſhould happen in the manner 
in which they were predicted, and have accordingly 
kypened ; but, in ſome, the utmoſt improbability : 
þ that it muſt appear to every candid intelligent in- 
quirer, that nothing leſs than ſupernatural knowlege 
would have enabled thoſe who delivered theſe pre- 
ions, to make them. The divine authority, there- 
fre, of the books which contain theſe predictions, 1s 
wueltionable, provided we allow them to be genuine. 

Now, beſides the. forementioned evidences of this, 


tele prophecies have ſome peculiar. ones attending 


itoſein the New Teſtament cannot but be allowed 
al 


| cone now, in the third place, to ſpeak of the 
nd prophecies that relate to Chriſt, the time 
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of his appearance, his offices, birth, liſe, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion, Many of theſe are ap. 
plied to him by himſelf, and by the authors of th 
books of the New Teſtament ; but there are all 
many others, whoſe diſcovery and application are leſ 
to the ſagacity and induſtry of chriſtians in all age 
This ſeems to be a field of great extent, and 
the evidences ariſing from it of an increaſing na 
ture. It is probable that the chriſtians of the fir 
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ages were acquainted with ſo many more circum dec 
ſtances relating to the life, death, &c. of Chriſt, emine 
on this account to be able to apply a larger numbe 9m; 
of types and prophecies to him than we can. BU V 
then this may perhaps be compenſated to us by t Th 
daily opening of the ſcriptures, and our growin(i bp, 
knowlege in the typical and prophetical nature ¶ ¶ Ver a1 
them. What is already diſcovered of this kind, ſee bead 1 
no ways poſſible to be accounted for, but from meſth 
| ſuppoſition, that God, by his power and foreknowghlh 1'9pic 
lege, ſo ordered the actions, hiſtory, ceremonies, . Fou 
of the patriarchs and jews, and the language of til many + 
prophets, as to make them correſpond with Chih be 
his offices, actions, and ſufferings. If any one dout 1 rift, 
of this, let him attempt to apply the types and pil 1 al It 
phecies to any other perſon. I will juſt mentionk ks 
claſſes, into which theſe types and prophecies may WM ® rent 
diſtinguiſhed, and under each of them a few remar 1 iture 
ble 1 1ſtances. There are then, 7 aint 
Firſt, Prophecies which evidently relate to Cha © up 


and either to him alone, or to others in an infer "ti 
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legree only. Such are that of Jacob concerning 
Shiloh, of Moſes concerning a great prophet and law- 
giver that ſhould- come after him, of Jſaiabh in his 
fity-ſecond and fifty-third chapters of Daniel, con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, many in almoſt all the prophets 
concerning a great prince, a prince of the houſe of 
David, &c. who ſhould make a new covenant with 
is people, &c. &c, 

Secondly, The typical circumſtances in the lives of 
eminent perſons, as of Iſaac, Foſeph, Jaſbua, David, 
lahmen, Fonah 3 and in the common hiſtory of the 
jewiſh people, as its being called out of Egypt. 

Thirdly, Typical ceremonies in the jewih wor- 
ſhip, as their ſacrifices in general, thoſe of the paſſ- 
werand day of expiation in particular, &c. To this 
trad we may alſo refer the typical nature of the high 
neſthood, and of the offices of king, prieſt and 
rophet, amongſt the jews, &c, | 

Fourthly, The apparently incidental mention of 
many circumſtances in theſe things, which yet agree 
bexatly, and in a way fo much above chance, with 
Uriſt, as to make it evident, that they were origi- 
aly intended to be applied to him. The not break- 
ty a bone of the Paſchal Lamb; the mention of 
renting the garment, and caſting lots upon the 
ure, by David; of offering gall and vinegar, of 
ding on him whom they had pierced, of the third 


W upon numerous occaſions, &c. are circumſtances 
lttis kind, 


K 2 Now, 


ſmall im material variations excepted, before the time 
of Chriſt's appearance. Many of them do inde 


(_ aan ) 


Now, theſe types and prophesies afford nearly th 
fame evidence, whether we conſider the books of the 
Old Teſtament as genuine, or no. For no one cal 
in queſtion their being extant as we now have them 


require the common hiſtory of the New Teſtament t 


be allowed as true. But there are fome, thoſe, faq * 
inſtance, which relate to the humiliation and deat 4 
of Chriſt, and the ſpirituality of his office, the proof . 
of whoſe accompliſhment are ſufficiently evident l 12 
the whole world, even independently of this e 
Te fourth branch of the prophetical evidences ar "th 
thoſe which relate to the chriſtian church. Here th . 
three following particulars deſerve attenuve i I 
deration. | per 
Firſt, The predictions concerning a new and pul = 
religion, which was to be ſet up by the coming oi * 
promiſed Meſia ds. Provic 
Secondly, A great and general corruption of th 5 
 #cligiov, which was to follow in after-times. e 
Thirdly, The recovery of the chriſtian chu bone 
from this corruption, by great tribulations; 21 1 \ . 
final eſtabliſhment of true and pure religion, 9 Let 
the kingdom of rightecu/neſs, of the ſaints, the W.. 
Jer alem, Sc. | [ lf the 
The predictions of the Grit and third kinds ws DI 
every where in the old prophets, in the dilcourl i ""y 


of Chiiſt, and in the writings of the apoſtles. Tug 7 


* 
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of the ſecond kind are chiefly remarkable in Daniel, 
the Revelation, and the epiſtles of St. Paul, St, 
Peter, St. John, and St. Jude. In how ſurprizing a 
manner the events of the firſt and ſecond kind have 
anſwered to the predictions, cannot be unknown to 
ny inquiſitive ſerious perſon, in any chriſtian country. 
At the ſame time it is evident, that the predictions 
of theſe things could have no foundation in probable 
conjectures when they were given. The events of the 
third claſs have not yet received their accompliſhment 
but there have been for ſome centuries paſt, and are ſtill, 
perpetual advances and preparations made for them; 
ind it now ſeems unreaſonable to doubt of the na- 
tural probability of their accompliſhment, unleſs we 
toubt at the ſame time of the truth of the religion it- 
Gf, If it be true, it muſt, upon more diligent and 
mpartial examination, both purify itſelf, and over- 
come all oppoſition. 

And it is remarkably agrecable to the tenor of 
Trovidence in other things, that that accompliſhment 
prophecy, which will hereafter evidence the truth 
lhe chriſtian religion in the moſt illuſtrious manner, 


ould be effected by preſent evidences of a leſs illuſ- 


tous nature. 


Let me add here, that many of the pſalms are pe- 
Wiarly applicable to the reſtoration and converſion 
tie j-rvs, and to the final prevalence and eſtabliſh- 


rent of the chriſtian church, i. e. to the events of the 
lird claſs, 
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THE DEGREE OF OBSCURITY WHICH IS ro 
IN THE PROPHECIES OF THE SCRIPTUREs, 13 
NOT so GREAT AS TO INVALIDATp THE 

* FOREGOING EVIDENCES FOR THEIR DIvIvs 

AUTHORITY ; BUT, ON THE CONTRARY, 1 

ITSELF AN INDIRECT rn IN THEIR 

FAVOUR. 


In order to prove this propoſition, J obſerve, 
Firſt, That there are a ſufficient number of pro- 
phecies, whoſe interpretation is certain, clear, and 
preciſe, to ſhew that their agreement with the events 
predicted is far above the powers of chance, or human 
foreſight, But for the proof of this point which takes 
in a great compaſs of literature, I muſt refer to the 
authors who have treated it in detail, And asthoſe 
who have examined this point with accuracy and im- 
partiality, do, as I preſume, univerſally agree to the 
poſition here laid down, ſo thoſe who have not done 
ſ», can have no pretence for aſſerting the contrary i 
this being an hiſtorical matter, which is to be de- 
termined as others of a like kind, viz, by the hi 
rical evidences. The reader may, however, for 2 


ſome judgment, in the groſs, even from the few in 
ſtances, which are alleged u. ider the laſt propoſition, I ul) 
* Secondly, That, even ia the types and prophecie = 
where interpreters differ from each other, the dif WW 
ferences are often ſo inconſiderable, and the agree a 
ments ſo general, or elſe the prophecy ſo ſuited to th * 
0 


ſeveral events, to which it is applied by different ing 
tcrpreteriſ 


| 
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terpreters, as to exclude both chance, and human 
foreſight, 7. e. to infer a divine communication. This 
point requires alſo a careful and candid examination, 
and then, I think, cannot but be determined in the 
affirmative; eſpecially when the very great number 
of types and prophecies is taken into conſideration. 
Fitneſs in numerous inſtances is always an evidence 
of deſizn ; this is a method of reaſoning allowed, ex- 
plicitly or implicity, by all. And though the ſitneſs 
may not be perfectly evident or preciſe in all, yet, if 
it be general, and the inſtances very numerous, the 
evidence of deſign, ariſing from it, may amount to 
ny degree, and fall ſhort of certainty by an imper- 
ceptible difference only. And indeed it is upon theſe 
principles alone, that we prove the divine power, 
knowlege, and goodneſs, from the harmonies, and 
nutual fitneſſes, of viſibie things, and from final 
Quſes, inaſmuch as theſe harmonies and fitneſſes are 
preciſely made out only in a few inſtances, if com- 
pared to thoſe in which we ſee no more than general 
limonies, with particular ſubordinate difficulties, 
ad apparent incongruities. 

That the reader may ſee in a ſtronger light, how 
fly the fitneſſes, ccnſidered in the two foregoing 
Magrapas, exclude chance, and infer deſign, let 
im try to apply the types and prophecics of the four 
alles beſore- mentioned to other perſons and events 


ſe 


telides thoſe, to which chriſtian interpreters have ap- 
del them; and eſpecially let him conſider the types 
and 
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application, cannot any ways invalidate the evidence 


propheſy, during the great apoſtaſy, ſhall be abe 4 
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and prophecies relating to Chriſt, If deſign be ex. 
cluded, theſe ought to be equally, or nearly ſo 25. 
plicable to other perſons and events; which yet, | 
think, no ſerious conſiderate perſon can affirm, Nom 
if chance be once excluded, and the neceſſity of 
having recoui ſe to deſign admitted, we ſhall be in. 
ſtantly compelled to acknowlege a contrivance greate 
than human, from the long diſtances of time inter- 
vening between the prophecy and the event, with 
other ſuch like reaſons, 

\ Thirdly, I obſerve that thoſe types and prophes 
cies, whole interpretation is ſo obſcure, that inter 
preters have not been able to diſcover any probable 
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ariſing from the reſt. They are analogous to thoſ 
parts of the works of nature, whoſe uſes, and ſubſer 
viency to the reſt are not yet underſtood. And a 
no one calls in queſtion the evidences of deſig 
which appear in many parts of the human body 
becauſe the uſes of others are not yet known; i 


the interpretations of prophecy, which are cleari ITS 


or probably made out, remain the ſame evidene l 0 
of deſign, notwithſtanding that unſurmountabl: diff „ 
culties may hitherto attend many other parts of . z 

prophetic writings. 1 
Fourthly, It is predicted in the prophecies, that | 1 Fe 
the latter times great multitudes will be converted i found 
the chriſtian faith ; whereas thoſe who preach q 2 
nb 


lat. 
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lo this only in an obſcure, imperfect manner, and 
convert but few. Now the paſt and preſent obſcurity 
of prophecy agrees remarkably with this prediction; 
and the opening, which is already made, ſince the 
revival of letters, in applying the. prophecies to the 
ents, ſeems to preſage, that the latter times are 
now approaching; and that by the more full diſco- 
rery of the true meaning of the prophetic writings, 
and of their aptneſs to ſignify the events predicted, 
there will be ſuch an acceſſion of evidence to the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures, as none but the 
wifully ignorant, the profligate, and the obdurate, 
an withſtand, It is therefore a confirmation of the 
prophetic writings, that, by the obſcurity of one 
part of them, a way ſhould be prepared for effecting 
that glorious converſion of all nations, which is pre- 


lcted in others, in the time and manner in which it 
b predicted, | 


E NO OBJECTION TO THE FOREGOING Evi. 
DENCES TAKEN FROM THE TYPES AND PRO- 
PHECIES, THAT THEY HAVE DOUBLE, OR 
EVEN MANIFOLD, USES AND APPLICATIONS ; 
BUT RATHER A CONFIRMATION OF THEM. 


Fox the foregoing evidences all reſt upon this 
bundation, viz. that there is an aptneſs in the types 
nd prophecies to prefigure the events, greater than 
an be ſuppoſed to reſult from chance, or human fore- 
lot, When this is evidently made out from the 
great 
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great number of the types and prophecies, and the exten 


degree of clearneſs and preciſeneſs of each, the ſhey. Tt 
ing afterwards, that theſe have other uſes and appl. matte 
cations, will rather prove the divine interpoſition, U ha 
than exclude it. All the works of God, the pan Wit vi 
of a human body, ſyſtems of minerals, plants, and nul 
animals, elementary bodies, planets, fixed ſtars, &e, ſpect, 
have various uſes and ſubſerviencies, ' in refpe& of WA ere 
each other: and, if the ſcriptures be the word of i d' 
God, analogy would lead one to expect ſomething and 
correſponding hereto in them. When men forall © © 
deſigns, they are indeed obliged to have one ting ®"*" 
principally in view, and to ſacrifice ſubordinate mats In ar 
ters to principal ones; but we muſt not carry this (quar 
_ prejudice, taken from the narrow limits of our t! 
power and knowlege, to him who is infinite in them, here 
All his ends centre in the ſame point, and are carried *'<* 
to their utmoſt perfection by one and the ſame means © 
Thoſe laws, ceremonies, and incidents, which be be, 1 
ſuited the jewiſh ſtate, and the ſeveral individuals oil 
it, were alſo moſt apt to prefigure the protfile mice 

Meſſiah, and the ſtate of the chriſtian church, ac 
cording to the perfect plan of theſe things, which, ii Tur 
our way of ſpeaking, exiſted in the divine mind fro Pi 
all eternity; juſt as that magnitude, ſituation, & * 
of our earth, which beſt ſuits its preſent inhabitant . 
is alſo beſt ſuited to all the changes which it mult 
hereafter undergo, and to all the inhabitants of othet F 
| plane Frit 
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planets, if there be any ſuch, to whom its influence 
extends. 
The following inſtance may perhaps make this 
matter more clearly underſtood. Suppoſe a perſon 
to have ten numbers, and as many lines, preſented to 
his view ; and to find by menſuration, that the ten 
numbers expreſſed the lengths of the ten lines. re- 
ſpectively, This would make it evident, that they 
were intended to do ſo, Nor would it alter the caſe, 
and prove that the agreement between the numbers 
and lines aroſe, without deſign, and by chance, as 
we expreſs it, to allege that theſe nnmbers had ſome 
ther relations; that, for inſtance, they proceeded 
In arithmetical or geometrical progreſſion, were the 
ſquares or cubes of other numbers, &c. On the 
contrary, any ſuch remarkable property would rather 
nereaſe than diminiſh the evidence of deſign in the 
greement between the numbers and lines. How- 
ever, the chief thing to be inquired into would plainly 
be, whether the agreement be too great to be ac- 


counted for by chance. If it be, deſign mult be ad- 
Nitted, 


THE APPLICATION OF THE TYPES AND PRO- 
PAECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BY THE 
WRITERS OF THE NEW DOES NOT WEAKEN 


THE AUTHORITY OF THESE WRITERS, BUT 
RATHER CONFIRM IT. 


Fo the objections, which have been made to the 
mers of the New Teſtament on this head, have 


been 
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been grounded principally upon a ſuppoſition, that 
when an obvious literal ſenſe of a paſſage, or a mani: 
feſt uſe of a ceremony, ſuited to the then prefent 
times, are diſcovered, all others are excluded, fo as 
to become miſapplications. But this has been ſhewn 
in the laſt propoſition to be a prejudice ariſing from 
the narrownels of our faculties and abilities. Whence 
it follows, that, if che ſcripture types and prophecies | 
be remarkably fuited to different things, which is a 
point that is abundantly proved by learned men, they 
cannot but, in their original deſign, have various 
ſenſes and uſes. And it is ſome confirmation of the 
divine authority of the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, that they write agreeably to this original deſign 
of God. 
It may perhaps afford ſome ſatisfaction to the reader 
to make fome conjectures concerning the light in 
which the types and prophecies, which have double 
ſenſes, would appear firſt to the ancient jeus, and 
then to thoſe who lived in the time of our ſaviour. 
From hence we may judge in what light it is reaſon- 1 
able they ſhould be taken by us. = 
Let our inſtance be the ſecond pſalm, which we 
are to ſuppoſe written by David himſelf, or, at leall 
in the time of his reign. It is evident, that thera 
are ſo many things in this pſalm peculiarly applicablq; 
to David's aſcent to the throne by God's ſpecial 
appointment, to the oppoſition which he met wit 


both in his own nation, and from the neighbouring 
| ones 
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ones, and to his victories over all his oppoſers through 
the favour of God, that the jews of that time could 
not but conſider this pſalm as relating to David. 
Nay, one can ſcarce doubt, but the pſalmiſt himlfelt, 
wicther he ſeemed to himſelf to compoſe it from his 
own proper fund, or to have it dictated immediately 
by the ſpirit of God, would have David principally 
in view. At the ſame time it is evident, that there 
we ſome paſſages, particularly the laſt, Bleſſed are all 
they that put their truſt in him, i. e. in the ſon, which 
t would be impious, eſpecially for an Mraelite, to 
mly to David, and which therefore no allowance for 
de ſublimity of the eaſtern poetry could make ap- 
licablz, It may be ſuppoſe] therefore, that many, 
«molt, conſidered ſuch paſſages as having an ob- 
curity in them, into which they could no ways pene- 


tate; whereas a few perhaps, who were peculiarly 
mli-htencd by God, and who meditated day and 
night upon the promiſes made to their anceſtors, par- 
teularly upon thoſe to Abraham, would preſume or 
tnjeture, that a future perſon of a much higher 
rank than David, was prefigured thereby. And the 
ale would be the fame in regard to many other 
Jalms : they would appear to the perſons of the then 
reſent times both to reſpect the then preſent occur- 
ences, and alſo to intimate ſome ſuture more glorious 
mes; and would mutually ſupport this latter inter- 
Fution in each other, | 
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When the prophets appeared in the declenſion any 
captivities of the kingdoms of 1jrael and Judab, the 
ſame interpretation would be ſtrengthened, and the 
expectations grounded thereon increaſed, by the 
plainer and more frequent declarations of the pro- 
phets concerning ſuch a future perſon, and the hape 
pineſs which would attend his coming. 'The grea 


and various ſufferings of this choſen people, theid 


return and deliverance, their having their ſcriptures 
collected into one view by Ezra, and read in thei 
ſynagogues during the interval from Zzra to Chrifh 
the figurative ſenſes put upon dreams, viſions, and 
parables, in their ſcriptures, &c. would all concu 
to the fame purpoſe, till at laſt it is reaſonable t( 
expect that the jews in our ſaviour's time would con 
ſider many of the inſtitutions and ceremonies cf thei 
law, of the hiſtorical events, of the pſalms appointedfo 
the temple-worſhip, and of the inſpired declaration 
cf the prophets, as reſpecting the future times of t 

Meſſiah; and this, in ſome caſes, to the excluſion 
the more obvious ſenſes and uſes, which had alread 
taken place ; being led thereto by the ſame parron 
mindedneſs, which makes ſome in theſe days re 
the typical and more remote ſenſe, as ſoon as thi 
ſee the literal and more immediate one. Now, t 

this was, in fact, the caſe of the jews in the time 

| Chriſt, and for ſome time afterwards, appem ſro 

the New Teſtament, from the chriſtian writers 

the firſt ages, and from the Talmudical ones. 
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A great part, however, of the ſcripture types and 
prophecies appeared to the jews to have no relation 
to their promiſed Meſſiah, till they were interpreted 
bythe event. They expected a perſon that ſhould cor- 
reſpond to David and Solomon, two glorious princes; 
tut they did not ſee how Iſaac, or tie paſchal 
amb, ſhould typify him; or that the circumſtance of 
being called out of Egypt, the appellation of Nazarene, 
or the parting garments, and caſting lots upon a 
ſelture, ſhould contribute to aſcertain him. Hows 
rer, it is certain, that to perſons who had for ſome 
ime conſidered their ſcriptures in the typical, pro- 
petical view, mentioned in the laſt paragraph, every 
remarkable circumſtance and coincidence of this kind, 
rerified by the event, would be a new acceſſion of 
tidence, provided we ſuppoſe a good foundation 
tm miracles, or prophecies of undoubted import, 
v have been laid previouſly, Nay, ſuch coincidences 
my be conſidered not only as arguments to the jews 
Chriſt's time, but as ſolid arguments in themſelves, 
ud that excluſively of the context. For though each 
c theſe coincidences, ſingly taken, affords only a 
by degree of evidence, and ſome of them ſcarce any, 
t it is a thing not to be accounted for from chance, 
lat ſeparate paſſages of the Old Teſtament ſhould be 
Qlicable to the circumſtances of Chriſt's life, by an 
Whon either of words cr ſenſe, in ten or an hun- 
kel times a greater number, than to any other per- 
Ws, trom mere accident. And this holds in a much 
5 higher 
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higher degree, if the ſeparate paſſages or circumftances * 
be ſubordinate parts of a general type. Thus the * 
parting the garments, che offering vinegar and gil, 77 
and the not breaking a bone, have much more weight, 
when it is conſidered that David and the paſcha _ 
lamb, are types of the Meſſiab. And when the whole h 
evidence of this kind which the induſtry of pia God 
ehriſtians has brought to light in the firſt ages 0 
chriſtianity, and again ſince the revival of letters, is 
laid together, it appears to me to be both a full proo 
cf the truth of the chriſtian religion, and a vindica- 
tion of the method of arguing from typical and double 
ſenſes, 

It may be added in favour of typical reaſoning, that 
it correſponds to the method of reaſoning by analogy 
which is found to be of ſuch extenſive uſe in philo 
ſophy. A type is indeed nothing but an analogy 
and the ſcripture types are not only a key to the ſcrip 
tures, but ſeem alſo to have contributed to put int 
our hands the key of nature, analogy. And th 
ſhews us a new correſpondence or analogy betwcel 
the word and works of God. However, ſince cer 
tain well-meaning perſons ſeem to be prejudicet 1 
againſt typical and double ſenſes, I will add ſom 
arguments, whereby the writers of the New Telta 
ment may be defended upon this footing allo. 

Firſt, then, Since the jews in the times of th I 
writers of the New Teſtament, and conſequent 


theſe writers themſelves, were much given to typical 
reaſoning 


write 


tion | 
exten 
perlo! 
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reaſonings, and the application of paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament in a ſecondary ſenſe to the times of the 
Miſſiah, this would be a common foundation for theſe 
writers, and thoſe to whom they wrote, to proceed 
won, derived from aſſociation, and the acquired na- 
ture of their minds. And it is eaſy to conceive, that 
God would permit them toproceed upon this founda- 
tion for the then preſent time, though it would not 
extend to th2 world in general, to diſtant ages, and to 
perſons of different educations, as that they ſhould be 
ft to the workings of their own acquired natures in 
nany other reſpects, notwithſtanding the ſupernatural 
gits beſtowed upon them in ſome; or as it is to 
conceive, that God ſhould confer any thing, exiſtence, 
tappineſs, &c. in any particular manner or degree, 

decondly, There are ſome paſlages in the New 
Teſtament quoted from the Old in the way of mere 
alluſion, This cannot, I think, be true of many, 
mere the paſſage is ſaid to be fuifilled, without doing 
nolence to the natural ſenſe of the words, and of 
tie context, in the New Teſtament : however, 
Where it is, it entirely removes the objection here 
conſidered. 

Thirdly, If we ſhould allow, that the writers of 
be New Teſtament were ſometimes guilty of erro- 
neous reaſonings in theſe or other matters, ſtill this 
loes not alfect their moral characters at all ; nor their 
tele Aual ones, which are ſo manifeſt from the 
Kieral ſoundneſs and ſtrength of their other reaſon- 
L 3 ings⸗ 
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inge, in any ſuch manner as to be of importance in 
reſpect of the evidence for the general truth of the 
ſcriptures, or for their divine authority in the fir 
and loweſt ſenſe above conſidered, 


THE MORAL CHARACTERS OF CHRIST, TIE 
PROPHETS AND APOSTLES, PROVE THE TRUTH 
AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE S$CRIP.| 
TURES. | 


Ler us begin with the conſideration of the cha- 
racter of Chriſt, This, as it may be collected from 
the plain narrations of the goſpels, is maniſeſtiy 
ſuperior to all other characters, fictitious or real, 
whether drawn by hiſtorians, orators, or poets. We 
ſee in it the moſt entire devotion and reſignation to 
God, and the moſt ardent and univerſal love to man- 
kind, joined with the greateſt humility, ſelf-denial, | 
meekneſs, patience, prudence, and every other vi- 
tue, divine and human. To which we are to add, 
that, according to the New Teſtament, Chriſt, being 
the lord and creator of all, took upon himſelf the 
form of a ſervant, in order to fave all; that, with 
this view, he ſubmitted to the helpleſſneſs and infirmi- Y 
ties of infancy, to the narrowneſs of human under- 
ſtanding, and the perturbations of human affections, I 
to hunger, thirſt, labour, wearineſs, poverty, and 
hardſhips of various kinds, to lead a ſorrowful, friend- 
cſs life, to be miſunde: ſtood, betrayed, inſulted, and 


mocked, and at laſt to be put to a painful and igno- 
minious 
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minious death; alſo (which deſerves our moſt ſerious 
conſideration, however incongruous to our narrow 
apprehenſions it may appear at firſt ſight) to undergo 
the moſt bitter mental agony previouſly, Here then 
we may make the following obſervations, 

Firſt, That, laying down the preſent diſorders of 
the moral world, and the neceflity of the love of God 
and our neighbour, and of ſelf- annihilation, in order 
to the pure and ultimate happineſs of man, there 
kems to be a neceſſity alſo for a ſuffering faviour, 
At leaſt, one may affirm, that the condeſcenſion of 
Chriſt, in leaving the glory which he had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world, and in 
hewing himſelf a perfect pattern of obedience to the 
will of God, both in doing and ſuffering, has a moſt 
peculiar tendency to rectify the preſent moral de- 
pravity of our natures, and to exalt us thereby to 
pure ſpiritual happineſs. Now it is remarkable, that 
te evangeliſts and apoſtles ſhould have thus hit upon 
a thing, which all the great men amongſt the ancient 
teathens miſſed, and which however clear it does 
ad ought now to appear to us, was a great ſtumbling- 
lock to them, as well as to the jews ; the firſt ſeek- 
ts after wiſdom, i. e. human philoſophy and elo- 
lence ; and the laſt requiring a ſign, or a glorious 
emporal ſaviour. Nor can this be accounted for, as 
t ems to me, but by admitting the reality of the 
Mrafter, 7, e. the divine miſſion of Chciſt, and the 
(ſequent divine inſpiration of thoſe who drew it, 
i. e. 
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i. e. the truth and divine authority of the New I 
ment, | 
Secondly, It we allow only the truth of the com- 


mon hiſtory of the New Teſtament, or even, withs | 


out having recourſe to it, only ſuch a part of the cha- 
racter of Chriſt, as neither ancient nor modern jeu 
| heathens, or unbelievers, ſeem to conteſt, it will be 


difficult to reconcile ſo great a character, claiming | 


divine authority, either with the moral attributes of 
God, or indeed with itſelf, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the falſehood of that claim. One can ſcarce ſuppoſe, 


that God would permit a perſon apparently ſo inno- 
cent and excellent, ſo qualified to impoſe upon man- 


kind, to make ſo impious and audacious a claim 


without having ſome evident mark of impoſture ſet 
upon him; nor can it be conceived, how a perſon 
could be apparently ſo innocent and excellent, and 


yet really otherwiſe, 


Thirdly, The manner in which the evangeliſt» 
ſpeak of Chriſt, ſhews that they drew after a real 
copy, i. e. ſhews the genuineneſs and truth of thou 
goſpel hiſtory. There are no direct encomiums upon 
him, no laboured defences or recommendations. His 
character ariſes from a careful impartial examina- 
tion of all that he ſaid and did, and the evangeliſts , 
appear to have drawn this greateſt of all characters 
without any direct deſign to do it, Nay, they have 
recorded ſome things, ſuch as his being moved with 


the paſſions of human nature, as well as being 
affected 
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iffeed by its infirmities, which the wiſdom of this 
world would rather have concealed, But their view 
was to ſhew him to the perſons to whom they preached 
z the promiſed Meſſiahß of the jews, and the ſaviour 
of mankind 3 and as they had been convinced of this 
themſelves from his diſcourſes, actions, ſufferings, 
and reſurrection, they thought nothing more was 
wanting to convince ſuch others as were ſerious and 
impartial, but a ſimple narrative of what Jeſus ſaid 
and did. And if we compare the tranſcendent great- 
neſs of this character with the indirect manner in 
which it was delivered, and the illiterateneſs and low 
condition of the evangeliſts, it will appear impoſſible, 
that they ſhould have forged it, that they ſhould not 
have had a real original before them, ſo that nothing 
ws wanting but to record ſimply and faithfully. 
How could mean and illiterate perſons excel the 
greateſt geniuſes, ancient and modern, in drawing a 
character? How came they to draw it in an indirect 
manner ? This is indeed a ſtrong evidence of ge- 
nuneneſs and truth; but then it is of ſo recluſe and 
ſubtle a nature, and, agreeably to this, has been ſo 
lle taken notice of by the defenders of the chrif- 
dan religion, that one cannot conceive the evangeliſts 
vere at all aware, that it was an evidence. The 
character of Chriſt, as drawn by them, is therefore 
genuine and true; and conſequently proves his di- 
vine miſſion both by its tranſcendent excellence, and 
by his laying claim to ſuch a miſſion. 


Here 
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Here it ought to be particularly remarked, that our 
faviour's entire devotion to God, and ſufferings for 
the ſake of men in compliance with his will, is x 
pitch of perfection, which was never propoſed, or 
thought of, before his coming (much leſs attempted 
or attained); unleſs as far as this is virtually in- 
cluded in the precepts for_loving God above all, and 
our neighbour as ourſelves, and other equivalent paſ. 
fages in the Old Teſtament. 

We come, in the next place, to conſider the cha. 
racters of the prophets, apoſtles, and other eminent 
perſons mentioned in the Old and New Teſtaments, 
Here then we may obſerve, 

Firſt, That the characters of the perſons who are 
ſaid in the ſcriptures to have had divine communica- 
tions, and a divine miſſion, are ſo much ſuperior to 
the characters which occur in common life, that we 
can ſcarce account for the more eminent ſingle ones, 
and therefore much leſs for ſo large a ſucceſſion of 
them, continued through ſo many ages, without 
allowing the divine communications and afliſtance, 
which they allege. It is tige indeed, that many of 
theſe eminent perſons had conſiderable imperfections, 
and ſome of them were guilty of great fins occa- 
ſionally, though not habitually, However, I ſpeak} 
here of the balance, after proper deductions are made, 
on account of theſe ſins and imperfections; and leave 
it to the impartial reader to conſider, whether the 


prophets, apoſtles, &c, were not ſa much ſuperior, 
| not 
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not only to mankind at an average, but even to the 


beſt men among the Greeks and Roman, as is not 


fairly to be accounted for by the mere powers of hu- 
man nature. 


Secondly, If this ſhould be doubted, their cha- 


racers are, however, far too good to allow the ſup- 


poſition of an impious fraud and impoſture ; which 
muſt be the caſe, if they had not divine authority. 
We have therefore this double argument for the di- 
vine authority of the ſcriptures, if we only allow the 
genuineneſs and truth of its common hiſtory, 

Thirdly, The characters of the eminent perſons 
mentioned in the ſcriptures ariſe ſo much, in an in- 
lire way, from the plain narrations of facts, their 
lus and imperfections are fo fully ſet forth by them- 
elves, or their friends, with their condemnation and 
dunihment, and the vices of wicked men, and the 
oppoicrs of God and themſelves, related in ſo candid 
i way, with all fit allowances, that we have in this a 
remarkable additional evidence for the truth of this 


part of the ſcripture hiſtory, beſides the common ones 
tefore given, which extend to the whole. 


nSy - 
El Fourthly, The eminent perfons here conſidered are 
1 bmetimes charged by unbelievers with crimes, where, 


al circumſtances being duly weighed, they did no- 
ling unjuſtifiable, nothing more than it was their in- 
lſpenſable duty to God to do; as Abraham in pre- 
ing to ſacrifice Jaac; Jaſbua in deſtroying the Ca- 
laanites, &c. We cannot determine an action to be 
ſinful 
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ſinful from a mere, abſtracted, general definition of 
it, as that it is the taking away the life of a man, 
&c. but muſt carefully weigh all circumſtances, 
And indeed there are no maxims in morality that are 
quite univerſal ; they can be no more than general; 
and it is ſuſhcient for human purpoſes, that they are 
ſo much, not ithſtanding that the addition of peculiar 
circumſtances makes the action vary from the generalf 
rule. Now the certain command of God may ſurely 
be ſuch a circumſtance, 
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Laſtly, The perfection of virtue being of an ever- 
growing infinite nature, it is reaſonable to expech 
that mankind in its infant ſtate, ſoon after the flood ; 
and ſo onwards for ſome time, ſhould be more im | 
perfect, and have leſs of the pure and ſublime preceptꝗ 
concerning indifference to this world, and all preſent ; 
things, univerſal unlimited charity, mortification, 
abſtinence, charity, &c. delivered to them, than wi 
chriſtians have, and leſs expected from them. And 
yet, upon the whole, the patriarchs and eminen 
perſons among the jews were burning and ſhining lu 
in their reſpective generations. However, it is all 
to be obſerved here, that the moſt ſublime precepi; 
of the goſpel do appear from the firſt in the O 
Teſtament, though under a veil; and that the 
were gradually opened more and more under the lat 
ter prophets, | 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF THE DOCTRINE CON. 
TAINED IN THE SCRIPTURES IS AN EVIDENCE 
OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


Tris is an argument which has great force, 
ndependently of other conſiderations. Thus let us 
kppoſe, that the author of the goſpel which goes 
uder St. 1Zatthew?'s name, was not known; and that 
twas unſupported by the writers of the primitive 
limes; yet ſuch is tue unaffected ſimplicity of the 
arrations, the purity of the doctrines, and the ſincere 
jicty and goodneſs of the ſentiments, that it carries 
ts own authority with it. And the ſame thing may 
be laid in general of all the books of the Old and New 
Telttaments : ſo that it ſeems evident to me, that, if 
here was no other book in the world beſides the 
dle, a man could not reaſonably doubt of the truth 
Erevealed religion. T he mouth ſpeaks from the abun- 
lance of the heart, Men's writings and diſcourſes 
lt receive a tincture from their real thoughts, de- 
res, and deſigns, It is impoſſible to play the hypo- 
ite in every word and expreſſion. This is a mat- 
kr of common daily obſervation, that cannot be 
tld in queſtion; and the more any one thinks 
on it, or attends to what paſſes in himſelf or others, 
v the hiſtory of the human thoughts, words, and 
ions, and their neceſſary mutual connections, i e. 
biie hillory of aſſociation, the more clearly will 
the it, We may conclude therefore, even it all 
NI other 
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amongſt the Greeks and Romans, who could not ha 


vine authority, as ought not to be reſiſted. An 


* 


14 


other arguments were ſet aſide, tliat the authors of 
books of the Old and New Teſtaments, whoere 
they were, cannot have made a falſe claim to dini 
authority. 
But there is alſo another method of inferring t 
divine authority of the ſcriptures from the excellene 
of the doctrine contained therein. For the ſeriptun 
contain doctrines concerning God, providence, 
future ſtate, the duty of man, &c. far more pure anf 
ſublime than can any ways be accounted for from 
natural powers of men, ſo circumſtanced as the acre 
writers were. That the reader may ſee this in a clear 
light, let him compare the ſeveral books of the OG 
and New Teſtaments with the cotemporary writet 
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leſs than the natural powers of the human mind; bill 
might have, over and above, ſome traditional hin f 
derived ultimately from revelation. Let him co 4 
ſider whether it be poſſible to ſuppoſe, that jew! 
ſhepherds, fiſhermen, &c. ſhould, both before an 4 
aſter the riſe of the heathen philoſophy, ſo far excei 
tie men of the greateſt abilities and accompliſhmenf 
in others nations, by any other means, than diving 
communications. Nay, we may ſay, that no writer 
from the invention of letters to the preſent times, ai 
equal to the penmen of the books of the Old and New 
Teſtaments, in true excellence, utility, and dignity WM 
which is ſurely ſuch an internal criterion of their di 8 
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xchaps it never is reſiſted by any, who have duly 
nidered theſe books, and formed their affections 
nd ations according to the precepts therein de- 


hered. 

An objection is ſometimes made againſt the excel- 
knce of the doctrines of the ſcriptures, by charging 
pon them erroneous doctrines, eſtabliſhed by the 
uthorit of creeds, councils, and particular churches, 
But this is a manner of proceeding highly unreaſona- 
ls, The unbeliever, who pays fo little regard to the 
ginions of others, as to reject what all churches re- 
dire, the divine miſſion of Chriſt, and the evidences 
kr the truth of the ſcriptures, ought not at other 
ines to ſuppoſe the churches, much leſs any parti- 
alar one, better able to judge of the doctrine; but 
hould in the latter caſe, as well as the firſt, exa- 
tine for himſelf; or if he will take the doctrine 
yon truſt, he ought much rather to take the evi- 
lence ſo, 

If it can be ſhewn, either that the true doctrine of 
be ſcriptures differs from that which is commonly re- 
aved, or that reaſon teaches ſomething different from 
vt is commonly ſuppoſed, or laſtly that we are in- 
ficient judges what are the real doctrines of ſcripture, 
Treaſon, or both, and conſequently that we ought 
WJ © wait with patience for farther light, all objections 
(this kind fall to the ground. One may alſo add, 
ut the ſame arguments which prove a doctrine to 
r ery abſurd, prove alſo, for the moſt part, that it 
M 2 is 
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is not the ſenſe of the paſſage; and that this is « 
method 'of reaſoning always allowed in interpreting 
profane authors, 


THE MANY AND GREAT ADVANTAGES WIN 
HAVE ACCRUED TO THE WORLD FROM Thi 
PATRIARCHAL, JUDAICAL, AND CHRIS TIA. 
REVELATIONS, PROVE THE DIVINE Au ru 
RITY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


THESE advantages are of two forts, relating te 
ſpectively to the knowlege and practice of religion 
I begin with the firſt, | 

Now it is very evident, that the chriſtian reyel: 
tion has diffuſed a much more pure and perfe& know 


lege of what is called natural religion, over a grea n 
part of the world, viz. wherever the profeſſion eithe 23 
of chriſtianity or mahometiſm prevails, And thi Sg 
ſame thing will appear, in reſpect of the judaical all = 
patriarchal revelations, to thoſe who are acquainte M 
with ancient hiſtory, It will be found very difficul oh 
by ſuch perſons, to account even for the pagan rel * 
gions without recurring to ſuch patriarchal communi . 
cations with God, as are mentioned in the Pent des 
teuch, and to the more full revelations made to th . 
jews, So that one is led to believe, that all that 
good in any pagan or falſe religion, is of divine on A 
ginal; all that is erroneous and corrupt, the offspring * 
of the vanity, weakneſs, and wickedneſs of men; * C 6 
that properly ſpeaking, we have no reaſon from Nil al 
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tory to ſuppoſe, that there ever was any ſuch thing as 
mere natural religion, i. e. any true religion, which 
men diſcovered to themſelves by the mere light of 
nature. Theſe poſitions ſeem to follow from in- 
quiries into the antiquities of the heathen world, and 
of their religions. The heathen religions all appear 
to be of a derivative nature ; each circumſtance in the 
inquiry confirms the ſcriptural accounts of things, and 
ſends us to the revelations expreſsly mentioned, or in- 
lireAly implied, in the Old Teſtament, for the real 
original of the pagan religions in their ſimple ſtate, 
This opinion receives great light and confirmation 
from Sir aac Newton's Chronology. 

It appears alſo very probable to me, that a careful 
examination of the powers of human underſtanding 
would confirm the ſame poſition : and that admitting 
ie novelty of the preſent world, there is no way of 
xcounting for the riſe and progreſs of religious know- 
lege, as it has taken place in fact, without having 
recourſe to divine revelation, If we admit the pa- 
marc hab judaical, and chriſtian revelations, the pro- 
gels of natural religion, and of all the falſe pretences 
o revelation, will fairly ariſe (at leaſt, appear poſſi- 
le in all caſes, and probable in moſt) from the cir- 
tumſtances of things, and the powers of human na- 
ure; and the foregoing doctrine of aſſociation will 
alt ſome light upon the ſubject. If we deny the truth 
i theſe revelations, and ſuppoſe the ſcriptures to be 
ae, we ſhall caſt utter confuſion upon the inquiry, 
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and human faculties will be found far unequal to the 
talk aſſigned to them. 

Secondly, If we conſider the practice of true religion 
the good effects of revelation are ſtill more evident, 
Every man who believes, muſt find himſelf either 
excited to good, or deterred from evil, in many in- 
ſtances, by that belief ; notwithitanding that there may 


be many other inſtances, in which religious motives are | 


too weak to reſtrain violent and corrupt inclinations, 
The ſame obſervations occur daily with regard to 
others, in various ways and degrees, And it is by 
no means concluſive againſt this obvious argument 
for the good effects of revelation upon the morals of 
mankind, to. allege that the world is not better now, 


than before the coming of Chriſt. This is a point 


which cannot be determined by any kind of eſtimation, 
in our power to make; and, if it could, we do not 
know what circumſtances would have made the world 
much worſe than it is, had not chriſtianity interpoſed, 
However, it does appear to me very probable, to 
ſay the leaſt, that jews and chriſtians, notwithſtanding 


all their vices and corruptions, bave, upon the whole, 
been always better than heathens and unbelieyers. It 
ſeems to me alſo, that as the knowlege of true, pure, 
and perfect religion is advanced and diffuſed more and 
more every day, fo the practice of it correſponds 
thereto : but then this, from the nature of the thingy ; 


is a ſact of a leſs obvious kind; however, if it be true 


it will become manifeſt in du: time. Let us ſup- 


pole 
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poſe a perſon to maintain, that civil government, the 
arts of life, medicines, &c. have never been of uſe to 
mankind, becauſe it does not appear from any certain 
calculation, that the ſum total of health and happineſs 

is greater among the polite nations, than among the 
barbarous ones. Would it not be thought a ſufficient 
anſwer to this, to appeal to the obvious good effects of 
theſe things in innumerable inſtances, without enter - 
ing into a calculation impoſſible to be made? How- 
ever, it does here alſo appear, that as far as we are 
able to judge, civilized countries are, upon the whole, 


in a more happy ſtate than barbarous ones, in all theſe 
reſpects, 


Now, as the divine original of revelation may be 
directly concluded from its being the ſole fountain of 
all religious knowlege, if that can be proved; fo it 
will follow in an indirect way, if we ſuppoſe, that re- 
relation has only promoted the knowlege and practice 
of true religion. It is not likely, that folly or deceit 
of any kind ſhould be eminently ſerviceable in the ad- 
Yancement of wiſdom and virtue. Every tree muſt 
produce its proper fruit. Enthuſiaſm and impoſture 
cannot contribute to make men prudent, peaccablc 
ind moderate, diſintereſted and ſincere, 
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THE WONDERFUL NATURE, AND SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE, OF THE ATTEMPT MADE BY 
CHRIST, AND HIS APOSTLES, ARE EVIDENCES 
OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY, 


Tuls attempt was that of reforming all mankind, 
and making them happy in a future ſtate, And, 
when we conſider firſt the attempt itſelf, and then the 
aſſurance of ſucceſs in it, which appears in all their 
words and actions, by ways both direct and indirect, 
there ariſes from thence alone, a ſtrong preſumption 
in their favour, as well as in favour of the authors of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, who have concurred f 
in the ſame attempt, though leſs informed of the trug 
nature and full extent of it. For ideas and purpoſes 1 
of this kind could ſcarce enter into the hearts of weak 
or wicked men; much leſs could ſuch perſons enter 1 
upon and proſecute ſo great an undertaking with ſuch 5 | 
prudence, integrity, and conſtancy, or form ſuch WM 
right judgments both of the oppoſition they ſhould M 
meet with, and of the prevalence of their own endea- 
vours, and thoſe of their ſucceſſors, over this oppo- A 
ſition, Nay, one may ſay, that nothing leſs than 
ſupernatural affiſtance could qualify them for thele 
purpoſes, No deſign of this kind was ever formed, 
or thought of, till the coming of Chriſt; and the 
pretences of enthuſiaſts and impoſtors to the ſame Wi 
commiſſion fince, have all been copied from Chriſt, p 


as being N to their ſucceeding in any meaſure, Wl 
ſince 
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ſince his coming. If it be ſuppoſed to be the true in- 
terpretation and meaning of the ſcriptures, to publiſh 
final redemption, converſion, and falvation to all 
mankind, even the moſt wicked, in ſome diſtant fu- 


ture ſtate, this will add great force to the preſent ar- 
gument. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LOVE OF GOD, 
AND OF OUR NEIGHBOUR, IS TAUGHT AND 
INCULCATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, IS AN 


EVIDENCE OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY, 


For it appears, that the ſcriptures do virtually in- 
clule, or even expreſsly aſſert, all that the modern 
philoſophy has diſcovered or verified concerning theſe 
important ſubjects; which degree of illumination, as 
it can with no plauſibility be accounted for in illiterate 
men in the time of Auguſtus from natural cauſes, fo 
much leſs can it in the preceding times from Chriſt | 
up to /Zojes, This propoſition has been touched 1 
upon before; however, the ſubject of it is of ſo much 
inportance, as to deſerve a ſeparate place. 

Here then, Firſt, We may obſerve, that Meſes 
commands the Iraelites to love God with all the heart, 
and ſou}, and might, whereas they are to love their 
neignbours only as themſelves, Now, though this 
infinite ſuperiority of the love due to God over that 
due to our neighbour be perfectly agreeable to that 
ninite majeſty and goodneſs of God, and no- 
ä thingneſs 
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thingneſs of the creatures, which every new diſco 
very in philoſophy now opens to view; yet it was ſo 
little known, many ages after Moſes, amongſt the 
wiſeſt of the Greeks and Romans, that we cannot 
aſcribe it to his mere natural fagacity, "The natural 
equality of all men, and the ſelf-annihilation, implied 
in the precept of loving all our brethren as well as 
ourſelves, are alſo the genuine dictates of true phi. 
loſophy. 

Secondly, In order to ſhew the divine authority of 
the ſcriptures, from the manner in which the love of 
God is taught in them, we muſt conſider not only 
the direct precepts concerning this love, but alſo all 
thoſe concerning hope, truſt, fear, thankfulneſs, de- 
light, &c. for all theſe concur to inculcate and beget 
in us the love of God. The ſame may be faid of all 
the ſcriptural deſcriptions of God, and his attributes, 
and of the addreſſes of good men to him, which are 
there recorded. God is declared in the ſcriptures ty 
be light, love, goodneſs, the ſource of all happineſs 
and perfection, the father and protector of all, &c- 
And the eminent perſons who compoſed the Pſalms, 
and other ſuch like addreſſes to God, appear to have 
devoted themſelves entirely to him. Now, when We 
reflect, that there is ſcarce any thing of this kind in 
the writings of the philoſophers who preceded Chriſt, W 
and nothing comparable to the ſcripture expreſſions Y 
even in thoſe who came after him; when we farther 


reflect, that the writings of the ableſt and beſt _ | 
e 
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the preſent times contain nothing excellent of the de- 
yotional kind, but what may be found in the ſcriptures, 
and even in the Old Teſtament ; there ſeems to be a 
neceſſity for having recourſe to divine inſpiration, as 
the original ſource of this great degree of illumination 
in the patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles, 

Thirdly, Good perſons are, in the ſcriptures, 
ſtyled children of God; members of Ghrift ; partakers 
ef the divine nature; one with God and Chriſt, as Chriſt 
i with God; members of each other; heirs of Gad, and 
toheirs with Chriſt; heirs of all things, &c. Ex- 
preſſions which have the ſtrongeſt tendency to raiſe in 
us an unbounded love to God, and an equal one to 
our neighbour, and which include and convey the 
moſt exalted, and at the ſame time the moſt ſolid, 
conceptions of this great ſyſtem of things. And if 
we ſuppoſe, that theſe high titles and privileges are, 


ö 

i according to the ſcriptures, to be hereafter extended 
z to all mankind, the divine original of the ſcriptures | 
$ will receive a new acceſſion of evidence on this 
. account, 

5 

ve THE DOCTRINE OF THE -NECESSARY SUBSER- 
ve VIENCY OF PAIN TO PLEASURE, UNFOLDED 
in IN THE SCRIPTURES, IS AN EVIDENCE OF 
l, THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. | 


Tur ſcriptures give frequent and ſtrong intima- 
lons, that the ultimate happineſs which they promiſe, 
not to be obtained in this our degenerate ſtate, 


but 
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but by a previous paſſage through pain. _Bl:/ed ar: 


they that mourn. Me muſt rejoice in tribulation, Thi 
Palm- bearing multitude comes out of great tribulation, 
The captain of our ſalvation, and therefore all his ſol- 
dieis, muſt be made perfect through ſufferings, Without 
ſhedding of blood there is no remiſſion of fins, It is 
good for us to be affiited, that we may learn to keep'the 
commandments of God, The jews muſt be captivated, 
and undergo the ſevereſt afflictions, before they can 
be made happy finally, as the people of God, Man 
mit eat his bread in the fweat of bis brow all his life, 
and return to the duft at laſt; and yet ſtill the feed if the 
woman ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's head, and gain re- ad- 
miſſion to the tree of life, whoſe leaves ſhall heal the 
nations, &c, &c. Now there is a ſurpriſing cor- 
reſpondence between ſuch expreſſions as theſe, and 
many modern diſcoyeries, which ſhew that pain is, 
in general, introductory and ſubſervient to pleaſure 
and particularly, that ſuch is the preſent frame of our 
natures, and conſtitution of the external world, which 
affects our organs, that we cannot be delivered from 
the ſenſuality and ſelfiſhneſs, that ſeize upon us at our 
firſt entrance into life, and advanced to ſpirituality 
and diſintereſtedneſs, to the love of God and our. 
neighbour, we cannot have our wills broken, and cur N 
| faculties exalted and purified, ſo as to reliſh happinels I 
wherever we ſez it, but by the perpetual correction J 
| and reformation of our judgments and defires from q 

painful impreſſions and aſſociations. And all RY q 
| P111Cu 4 
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-hical inquiries of this kind ſeem to caſt a peculiat 
light and evidence upon the ſcripture expreſſions 
defore- mentioned, and to make their accuracy, and 


congruity with experience and obſervation, be much 
more plainly ſeen and felt, 


TEE MUTUAL INSTRUMENTALITY OF BEINGS 
TO EACH OTHER'S HAPPINESS AND MISERY, 
UNFOLDED IN THE SCRIPTURES, IS AN AR. 


GUMENT OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


To this head is to be referred all that the ſcriptures 
deliver concerning good and evil angels; Chriſt, the 
Lord of all, becoming the redeemer of all; Adam's 
injuring all his poſterity through his frailty; Abraham's 
becoming the father-of the faithful, and all nations 
being bleſſed through him; the jews being the keepers 
of the oracles of God, and of the true religion; ty- 
rants being ſcourges in the hand of God]; the fulneſs of 
the gentiles being the occaſion of the final reſtoration 
the jews z and, in general, tae doctrine that God pre- 
pares and difpoſes-of every thing ſo, as that nothing is 
for itſelf alone, but every perſon and nation has va- 
nous relations to others, co- operates with them 


trough Chriſt, who is the head, and through whom 


tae whole hach being fitly joined together, and compatted 
that which every joint ſupplieth, increaſeth and edifieth 
«elf in love, till all things, bath in heaven and earth, 
«ye, in their ſeveral orders, to the negſare of the 


N frature 


| 
| 
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Nature of the Fulneſs of Chriſt, Now whoever com- 


pares theſe ſcripture expreſſions and doctrines with 
the various mutual relations, ſubſerviences, and uſes 
of the parts of the external world, heavenly bodies, 
meteors, elements, animals, plants, and minerals, to ˖ 
each other, cannot help ſeeing a wonderful analogy ; 
between the works of God and the ſcriptures, ſo : 
wonderful as juſtly to entitle the laſt to the appellation q 
of the word of God. R 
And thus we may perceive, that the ſcripture ac- . 
count of the fall of man, his redemption by Chriſt, a 
and the influences exerted upon him by good and 4 
evil angels, is ſo far from affording an objection b 
againſt the chriſtian religion, that it is a conſiderable Wl 
evidence ſor it, when viewed in a truly philoſophical tr 
light, God works in every thing by means, by WW ;, 
thoſe which, according to our preſent language and BW o. 
ſhort-ſightedneſs, are termed bad and unfit, as well as ol 
by the good and evidently fit ones; and all theſe mn 
means require a definite time, before they can ac- WI 
compliſh their reſpective ends. This occurs to daily WM n. 


obſervation in the courſe and conſtitution of nature. | 4 
And the ſcripture doctrines concerning the fall, the. 
redemption by Chriſt, and the influences of good and W 
evil angels, are only ſuch intimations concerning the W 
principal inviſible means that lead man to his ultimate : | 
end, happineſs, in being united to God, as accelerate 1 
him in his progreſs thither. According to the ſcrip- 


tures, Aum hurts all, through frailty ; Chriſt 1 0 
| all 
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all, from his love and compaſſion to all; evil angels 
tempt, through malice ; and good ones aſſiſt and de- 
fend, in obedience to the will of God, and his ori- 
ginal and ultimate deſign of making all happy. Theſe 
things are indeed clothed in a conſiderable variety of 
expreſſions, ſuited to our preſent ways of acting, con- 
ceiving, and ſpeaking (waich ways are, however, all 
of divine original, God having taught mankind, in 
the patriarchal times, the language, as one may ſay, 
in which he ſpake to them then and afterwards) ; but 
theſe expreſſions can have no greater real import, 
than that of ſignifying to us the means made uſe of 
by God; he being, according to the ſcriptures, as 
well as reaſon, the one only real agent in all the 
tranſactions that relate to man, to angels, &. And 
to object to the method of producing happineſs by this 
or that means, becauſe of the time required to accom- 
pliſh the end, of the mixture of evil, &c. is to require, 
that all God's creatures ſhould at once be created in- 
finitely happy, or rather have exiſted ſo from all eter- 
nity i. e. ſhould be gods, and not creatures. 


THE 
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THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURT! 

MAY BE INFERRED FROM THE SUPERIOR 
WISDOM OF THE JEWISH LAWS, CONSIDERFD 
IN A POLITICAL LIGHT; AND FROM THE 
EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP SHEWN IN THE 
.TABERNACLE AND TEMPLE. 


ALL theſe were originals: amongſt the jews, and 
ſome of them were copied partially and imperſedly by 
ancient heathen nations. "They ſeem alſo to imply a 
knowlege ſuperior to the reſpective times. And! 
believe, that profane hiſtory gives ſufficient atteſtation 
to theſe poſitions. However, it is certain from 
ſcripture, that Moſes received the whole body of his 
laws, allo the pattern of the tabernacle, and David 
the pattern of the temple, from God; and that Be- 
zaleel was inſpired by God for the workmanſhip of the 
tabernacle, Which things, being laid down as a 
ſure foundation, may encourage learned men to in- 
quire into the evidences from profane hiſtory, that ] 
the knowlege and {kill to be found amongſt the jews W 
were ſuperior to thoſe of other nations at the ſaws 
period of time, i. e. were ſupernatural, 


7 


THER 
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THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF REVEALED RELIGION IS NO OB- 


THE TIME AND MANNER, IN WHICH THE 
SCRIPTURES WERE WRITTEN, AND DELI- 
VERED TO THE WORLD; ARE ARGUMENTS 
FOR THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


HERE I obſerve, 

| Firſt, That objections of this kind ought never to 

to be admitted againſt hiſtorical evidence; and, in 

fact, are not, upon other ſubjects. It is evident, as 
was obſerved in the beginning of this tract, that to 
allow the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory, is to allow the 
truth of the chriſtian religion, Now it is very foreign 

to the purpoſe of an inquiry into the truth of the ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory, to allege that it has not been made known 
to all mankind, in all ages, and under all circum- 
ances of each individual. It muſt require much ab- 

ſtrated and ſubtle reaſoning, and ſuch as can never 
de put in competition with plain hiſtorical evidence, 
to connect this objection with the propoſition objected” 
to. This is therefore, at leaſt, a ſtrong preſumption 
aainſt the validity of ſuch an objection. 

decondly, ' This objection ſeems to derive its whole 
force from ſuch poſitions relating to the moral attri- 
butes of God, as make it neceſſary for us to ſuppoſe, 
ter that he deals with all his creatures at preſent in 


ming ſhall be ulti nately wanting to their happineſs, 
N 3 Now 


JECTION TO IT; BUT, ON THE CONTRARY, . 


a equally favourable manner, or, at leaſt, that no- 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


„ 
Now the firſt ſuppoſition appears, upon the mof 
tranſient view. which we take of things, to be utterly 
falſe. There are differences of all degrees at preſent, 
in reſpect of all the good things which God has given 
us to enjoy; and therefore may be in the beſt of all 
good things, revealed religion. And indeed, if it 
was otkerwiſe in reſpect of revealed religion, one 
ſtrong argument in its favour would be wanting, vir, 
its analogy ' with the courſe of nature. The moral 
attributes of God are to be d:duced from obſervations 
made upon the courſe of nature. If therefore the 
tenor of revelation be agreeable to that of nature, it 


muſt be ſo to the moral attributes of God. But if | 


any one ſuppoſes, in the ſecond place, that notwith- 
ſanding preſent and apparent differences in the cir- 
cumſtances of God's creatures, there are no real and 
ultimate ones; at leaſt, that the balance will ultimately 
be in favour of each individual finitely, or perhaps 
infinitely ;. I anſwer, that this ſuppoſition is as agree- 
ble to revelation as to natural reaſon; that there are 
as probable evidences for it in the word of God, as 
in his works, there being no acceptance of perſons with 
God, no difference between the jew and the gentilt, ac- 
cording to the fcriptures; and that we may infer a8 
ſtrongly from the ſcriptures, that Chriſt will ſave al, 
as it can be inſerred from philoſophy, that all will be 
happy in any way; both which poſitions I ſhall en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh hereaftcr, with the mutual illuſtra- 


tioas and confirmations, which theſe glorious doctrines 
of 
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of natural and revealed religion afford to each other, 
And the gradual diffuſion of the patriarchal, judaical, 
and chriſtian revelations, compared with the prophe- 
ties relating to the future kingdom of Chriſt, and 
with the preſent circumſtances of things, will afford 
breat ſatisfaction and joy to every pious, benevolent 
perſon, who inquires into this ſubject, Theſe con- 
ſiderations will incline him to believe, that the goſ- 
pel will, ſooner or later, be preached to every cren- 
in heaven, in earth, under the earth, &c, and not 
only preachedy but received, obeyed, and made the 
means of unſpeakable happineſs to them. And thus 
this objection will be removed not only in ſpeculation, 
and according to reaſon, but in fact, from the preſent 
unhappy objectors z and they will look on him whom 
they have pierced. | 
Thirdly, Having ſhewn that a gradual and partial 
ptomulgation is not inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition 
of a true revelation, we may farther affirm, that the 
particular time and manner, in which the feveril 


5 patriarchal, judaical, and chriſtian revelations have 
vith been publiſhed to the world, are even arguments in 


their favour, This ſubject has been well handled by 
various learned men, particularly Mr. Arch. Law, 
in his Conſiderations on the ſtate of the world, &c. 
Theſe gentlemen have ſhewn, that, ceteris manentilus, 
which is in theſe things always to be previouſly 
vowed, the diſpenſations recorded in the ſcriptures 
have been, as far as we can judge, perfectly ſuited to 
the 
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the ſtates of the world at the times when theſe dil. 
penſations were made reſpectively, i. e. to the im- 
provement of mankind in knowlege ſpeculative and 
practical, to their wants, and to their ability to-profit 
in moral accompliſhments ; ſo that if we ſuppoſe either 


much more, or much leſs, light to have been afforded 


to mankind in a ſupernatural way (cæteris manentibus ; 
and particularly their voluntary powers over their 
affections and actions, or free-will in the practical 
ſenſe, remaining the fame) their advancement in 
moral perfection, in voluntary obediente to, and pure 
love of God, would probably have been leſs: which 
ſuitableneſs of each revelation to the time when it 
was made, and to the production of the maximum of 
moral perfection, is an argument for the ſyſtem of 
revelation, of the ſame kind with thoſe for the good» 
neſs of God, which are drawn from the mutual fit- 
neſſes of the finite and imperfect parts of the natural 
world to each other, and to the production of the 
maximum, or greateſt poſſible quantity of happineſs. 


THE EXCLUSION OF ALL GREAT DEGREES OF 
ENTHUSIASM AND. IMPOSTURE FROM THE 
CHARACTERS OF CHRIST, THE PROPHETS 


AND APOSTLES, PROVES THEIR DIVINE 


AUTHORITY. 


Trar Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, cannot 
be charged with any great degrees of en thuſiaſm or 


impoſture, ſeems allowed by many unbelievers; and 
D 


e 
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is evident from the firſt view of their diſcourſes and 
writings, and of hiſtory ſacred and profane, We 
might ſay, that much more is evident. However, 
for the preſent, let us only ſuppoſe all great degrees 
of enthuſiaſm and impoſture excluded, and inquire 
how far their divine miſſion may be inferred from 
that ſuppoſition. - 

Firſt, then, If all great degrees of 3 be 
excluded, Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, muſt 
know whether or no they were under the influence 
of the divine ſpirit, ſo as to propheſy, ſpeak, and in- 
terpret languages, which they had never learnt, and 
work miracles. Indeed to ſuppoſe them not capable 
of diſtinguiſhing theſe powers in themſelves and each 
other, is to charge them with downright madneſs. 

Secondly, Since then they claimed theſe: powers 
every where, as the ſeal of their commiſſion from 
God ; if they had them not, i. e. if they had not 
divine authority, they muſt be impoſters, and en- 
deavour to deceive the world knowingly and deli- 
berately. And this impoſture, whether we confider 
tie affront offered to God, or the injury done to 
mankind, or its duration, its audaciouſneſs, &c. 
wonld be the deepeſt and blackeſt that has ever ap- 
peared in the world. It is therefore excluded by ſup- 
polition ; and conſequently, ſince a leſs degree will 
not account for a falſe claim to divine authority, we 
muſt allow, that Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, 
made a true one. 


Thirdly, 
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* Thirdly, Let it be obſerved, that though cautious 
unbelievers do not venture to charge Chriſt, the 
prophets and apoſtles, either with groſs enthuſiaſm, 
or abandoned impoſtyre, in expreſs terms; yet they 
find themſelves obliged to inſinuate both in all their 
attacks. upon. revealed religion, which is, in effect, 
to acknowlege the truth. of the preſent propoſition; 


for it is the ſame thing, as to acknowlege, that both 


the charge of groſs enthuſiaſm, and. that of abandoned 
impoſture, are neceſſary to ſupport the objeRions 
againſt revealed religion, Now, as neither charge, 
ſingly taken, can be maintained; ſo both together 


are inconſiſtent. Groſs enthuſiaſm does not admit | 


that conſtant caution, and cool diſpaſſionate cun- 


ning, which abandoned impolture ſuppoſes and re- 


quires in order to ſucceed. 


THE RECEPTION WHICH CHRIST, HIS FoRE. 
RUNNERS AND FOLLOWERS, WITH THEIR 
DOCTRINES, HAVE MET WITH IN ALL AGE, 


IS AN ARGUMENT OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHO- 
RITY. 


THis evidence does, as it were, embrace all the 
others, and give a particular force to them. For 
it will be a ſtrong confirmation of all the evidences 
for the jewiſh and chriſtian religions, if we can ſhew, 
that the perſons to whom they have been offered, 
have been influenced by them as much as there was 


reaſon to expect, admitting them to be true; and far 
more 
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more than could be expected, on ſuppoſition that they 

were falſe. The moſt illuſtrious inſtance of this, is 
the victory which the chriſtian miracles and doc- 
trines, with the ſufferings of our ſaviour, and his 
followers, gained over the whole powers, firſt, of - 


the jero ſtate, and then of the Roman empire, in 


the primitive times. For here all ranks and kinds 
of men, princes, prieſts, jew: and heathen, philo- 
ſophers, populace, with all their aſſociated preju- 
dices from cuſtom and education, and all their cor- 
rupt paſſions and luſts, with all the external advan- 
tages of learning, power, riches, honour, and in 
ſhort, with every thing but truth, endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs the progreſs that Chriſt's religion made every 
day in the world; but were unable to do it. Yet 
ſtill the evidence was but of a limited nature; it re- 
quired to be ſet forth, atteſted, and explained, by the 
preacher, and to be attended to, and reflected upon, 
with ſome degree of impartiality, by the hearer : and 
therefore, though the progreſs of it was quick, and 
the effect general, yet they were not inſtantaneous 
and univerſal, However, it is very evident, that any 
fraud, or falſe pretence, muſt ſoon have yielded to fo 
great an oppoſition ſo circumſtanced. 

The efficacy which the chriſtian doctrine then 
had in reforming the lives of many thouſands, 1s 
here to be conſidered as a principal branch of this 
argument, it being evidently the moſt difficult of all 
things, to convert men from vicious habits to virtu-= 

ous 
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dus ones, as every one may judge from what he feel; 
in himſelf, as well as from what he ſees in others; 
and whatever does this, cannot, as it ſeems to me, 
but come from God. The falſe religions, and vari. 
ous corruptions of the true, which have from time 
to time appeared in the world, have been enabled 
to do this in the imperfect manner in which they 
have done it, merely, as_it ſeems to me, from that 
mixture of important truths, and good motives, which 
they have borrowed from real revelations, patriarchal, 
juiaral, and chriſtian. 

In like manner as the propagation of chriſtianity, 
upon its firſt appearance in the world, evinces its 
divine original, ſo does the progreſs it has ſince 
made, and the reception which it meets with at pre- | 
ſent, amongſt the ſeveral ranks and orders of men, 
The detail of this would run out to a great length, 
It may, however, be of ſome uſe, juſt to obſerve, | 
that, notwithſtanding the great prevalence of infide- | 
lity in the preſent times, it is ſeldom found to conſiſt 
with an accurate knowlege of ancient hiſtory, ſacred I 
and profane, and never with an exalted piety and de- 
votion to God, 

And it is as peculiar for the credit of chriſtianity 
that it ſhould now be ſupported by the learned, as | 
that it was firſt propagated by the unlearned; and an 
inconteſtable evidence for it, as appears to me, that 


it has been univerſally embraced by all eminent!y I 
\ pious ö 
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pious perſons, to whom it * been made known in a 


proper manner. 

The analogous obſervations may be made upon the 
reception which the fjetuiſb religion met with both 
from the jews themſelves, and from the neighbour- 
ing nations. It ſeems impoſſible for Moſes to have 
delivered the jews from their oppreſſion in Egypt, 


and afterwards to have ſubjected them to his laws, 


ſor Fo/hua to have conquered Canaan, for the religion 
to have ſubſiſted in the ſucceeding times of the judges 
and kings, for the prieſts and prophets to have 
maintained their authority, for the people to have re- 
turned, after their captivity, with their religion in 
an uncorrupted ſtate, and to have ſupported it and 
themſelves againſt the kings of Syria and Egypt, and 
power of the Romans, and to remain at this day a 
ſeparate people diſperſed all over the world, accord- 
ing to the prophecies, unleſs the miraculous part of 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament be allowed to be 
true, as well as the other. 


THE RECEPTION WHICH FALSE RELIGIONS 
HAVE MET WITH IN THE WORLD, ARE AR- 


GUMENTS OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN, 


I wiLL here make a few ſhort remarks, 
Firſt, Upon the polytheiſtical, idolatrous religions 
of the ancient world. 
O Secondly, 
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" Secondly, Upon the religious inſtitutions of 20. 
regſter. 

Thirdly, Upon the impoſture of A 

Fourthly, Upon the enthuſiaſtical ſects, which 
have appeared from time to time amongſt chriſtians. 

All cheſe ſeem to have met with ſuch ſucceſs, as 
might be expected from the mixture of truth and 
falſehood in them, compared with the then circums« 
ſtanecs of things. They are therefore indirect evi. 
dences for the truth of the chriſtian religion, ſince 
this has met with ſuch ſucceſs; as cannot be reconciled 
to the circumſtances of things, unleſs we ſuppoſe it 
true, * 

And, Firſt; The ancient pagan religions ſeem evi- 
dently to be the degenerated offspring of the pat:i- 
archal revelations ; and fo far to have been true, 2 
they taught a God, a providence, a future ſtate, ſu- 
pernatural communications made to particular per- 
ſons, eſpecially in the infancy of the world, the pre- 
ſent corruption of man, and his deviation from a pure 
and perfect way, the hopes of a pardon, a media- 
torial power, the duties of ſacrifice, prayer, and 
praiſe, and the virtues of prudence, temperance, 
juſtice, and fortitude, They were falſe, as they 
mixed and polluted theſe important truths with num- 
berleſs fables, ſuperſtitions, and impieties, That 
degree of truth, and moral excellence, which re- 
mained in them, was a prineipal cauſe of their ſuc- 
ceſs, and eaſy propagation, among the people; for 

g their 
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their moral ſenſe would direct them to approve and 


receive what was fit and uſeful. And, had the pes- 
ple of thoſe times penetrated ſufficiently into the 
powers of the human mind, they might have con- 


cluded, that religious fruths could not be of human 
invention, However, as the impreſſions, which the 
hiſtorical and prophetical evidences for the patriarchal 
revelation had made upon mankind, were not yet 
obliterated ; they believed, upon the authority of 
tradition, that all important knowlege, eſpecially in 


| cred matters, was of divine original. 
As to the miracles ſaid to be wrought upon certain 


occaſions in pagan nations, we may make theſe two 
remarks : Firſt, That the evidence of theſe is far 
inferior to that for the jetoiſb and chriſtian miracles z 
fo that theſe may be true, though thoſe be. falſe. 
Secondly, That we are not ſufficiently informed of 
the ways of providence; to infer that God did not 
permit, or cauſe, ſome miracles to be wrought, even 
in times and places, where great corruption prevailed, 
Divine communications and miracles were probably 
moſt common ſoon after the flood, in the infancy of 
mankind : afterwards, as they advanced towards adult 
age, theſe ſupernatural interpoſitions grew more rare 
unleſs upon ſingular occaſions, as upon the publica - 
tion of the law by Miſes, and of the goſpel by Chriſt ; 
it which times, many and great miracles ſucceeded 
each other at ſhort intervals, in order to command 
we, attention, and belief); and it may be, that 
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they ceaſed in the pagan world for ſome ages before 
_ Chriſt : or it may be otherwiſe ;. and that, in rare 
and extraordinary caſes, the hand of God appeared 
in a miraculous: manner. Analogy favours the laſt 
opinion, as it ſeems to me; which alſo appears to be 
more countenanced by hiſtory, than the contrary 
one; and yet the pretences to miracles among the 
pagans were undoubtedly falſe, in the general, 

I come, in the ſecond place, to conſider the reli. 
gious inſtitutions of Zroaſter. We have not ſo full 
and authentic an hiſtory of theſe, as to compare them 
properly with the jew or chriſtian revelations, If 
we ſuppoſe, that Zoroafter and Hyſtaſpes ſet up the 
worſhip of one God, in a ſimple manner, teaching and 
inculcating the practice of virtue at the ſame time, 
this religion may be faid to have conſiderable moral 
evidence in its favour, If, farther, we ſuppoſe it to 
be in part derived, either from the deſcendents of 
Abraham by Keturah, called Brachmans from hun, 
or from that knowlege of the true God, which the 
ten tribes, and the jews, had then communicated to 
that part of the world, it will become an evidence for 
the jetoiſh religion. 

Thirdly, The religion of Mabomet allows and pres 
ſuppoſes the truth of the jetwiſh and chriſtian, Its 
rapid propagation was owing chiefly to the mixture 
of political intereſts. That part of its doctrines, 
which is good, is manifeſtly taken from the ſcriptures; 


and this contributed to its ſucceſs, However, 3 
' compariſon 
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compariſon of mahometiſm with chriſtianity, in the 
ſeveral particulars of each, ſeems to ſhew, that when-= 
ever a flrict examination is made into, the hiſtory of 
mahometiſm by its profeſſors, the falſehood of it will 
quickly be made evident to them, It could not ſtand 
ſuch a trial, as chriſtianity has, ſince the revival>of 
learning in theſe weſtern parts, 

It ſeems eaſy to apply what has been delivered in 
the three laſt paragraphs to the analogous particulars 
of the religion of Confucious, and of other religions 
found in the Eat and Net Indies, as far as their 
hiſtories are ſufficiently full and authentic for that 
purpoſe. 

Laſt'y, One may make the following remarks, with 
reſpect to the ſeveral enthuſiaſtic ſects, that ariſe from 


time to time amongſt chriſtians, 


Firſt, That their pretences to miracles and vrophe- 
cies have, in general, been detected and expoſed, after 
ſome examination and inquiry; unleſs the ſect has 
begun to decline from other cauſes, before a ſtric} 
examination became neceſſary. 

Secondly, That their pretended miracles were not 
of that evident kind, nor done in the fame open man- 
ner, &c. as the jewiſh and chriſtian miracles. 

Thirdly, That theſe pretended miracles have not 
produced laſting effects upon the minès of men, like 
the j-wi/ſh and chriſtian, Now, though a religion 
may tucceed for a time without true miracles, yet It 
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ſeems hard to believe, that any ſhould fall with 
them, 

Fourthly, the ſucceſs of ſets has, in general, been 
owing to their making greater pretences to purity, 
and goſpel perfection, than eſtabliſhed churches, and 
to their both teaching and praiſing ſome neceſſary 
duties, which eſtabliſhed churches have too much 
neglected in the corrupted ſtate of chriſtianity, And 
in this light they have been true in part, and have 
done the moſt important ſervice to the world. Every 
ſect of chriſtians has magnified ſome great truth, not 
above its real value, but above the value which other 
ſects have ſet upon it; and by this means each im- 
portant religious truth has had the advantage of being 
ſet in a full light by ſome party or other, though too 
much neglected by the reſt. And the true catholie 
church and communion of ſaints unites all theſe ſets, 
by taking what is right from each, and leaving the 
errors, falſchoods, and corruptions of each to com- 
bat and deſtroy one another. 

And it may be, that mankind will be able in future 
generations to ſee, how every other ſect, and pre- 
tence to revelation, beſides thoſe of enthuſiaſtic chriſ- 
tians, in whatever age or country it has appeared, 
has been, all other things remaining the ſame, ſuited 
in the beſt poſſible manner, both to particular an! 
general purpoſes; and that each has prepared the Ways 


in its proper place, for that more complete ſtate pre- 
dictcd 
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dited in the ſcriptures under the titles of the lingdum 


of heaven, and of righteouſneſs, of the New Feruſalem, 


Kc. Even infidelity, atheiſm, and ſceptiſm, have 
their uſe. The veſſels of wrath are ſtill veſſels be- 
longing to the Maker and Lord of all things, and 
anſwering his infinitely beneficent purpoſes. Offences 
muſt come, though woe be to theſe, by whom they come I 
Fach ſect, and pretence, and objection, has given, 
or will give, way in its time, The true and pure 
religion of Chriſt alone grows more evident and 
powerful from every attack that is made upon it, 
and converts the bitterneſs and poiſon of its adverſaries 
into nouriſhment for itſelf, and an univerſal remedy 
for the pains and ſorrows of a miſerable, degenerate 
world, 


THE END 
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